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OUR  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  WORLD! 


Our  Country]|for  the  World  !  we  sing, 
But  in  no  worldly  way ; 

Our  Country  to  the  Lord  we  bring, 

And  fervent  for  her*  pray : 

God  make  her  true ;  God  make  her  pure ; 

God  make  her  wise  and  good  ; 

And  through  her  may  the  Christ  make  sure 
Man’s  world-wide  Brotherhood  ! 

America  !  America  ! 

’Gainst  Wrong  thy  might  be  hurled ; 
For  thee  we  lift  our  loud  Huzza! 

Our  Country  for  the  World  ! 


Oh,  broader  than  her  wide  domains 
Be  her  designs  divine ; 

And  richer  than  her  golden  veins 
Her  charities  benign; 

Firmer  than  buttressed' mountain-tower 
Her  fixfed  faith  in  Thee; 

Her  triumphs  nobler  through  Thy  power 
Than  gain  on  land  or  sea  ! 

America  !  i  America  ! 

’Gainst  Wrong  thy  might  be  hurled ; 
For  thee  we  lift  our  loud  Huzza! 

Our  Country  for  the  World  ! 


Great  God,  our  Country  for  the  World  ! 

And  all  the  World  for  Thee  ! 

Christ’s  banners  o’er  all  lands  unfurled 
In  high  expectancy  ! 

Fair  Day  of  God,  speed  on,  speed  on  ! 

Speed  truth  and  peace  and  love ; 

Till  all  below  for  Him  be  won 

Who  reigns  o’er  realms  above  !  , 

America  I  America  I —  * 

’Gainst  Wrong  thy  might  be  hurled ; 

For  thee  we  lift  our  loud  Huzza  !  * 

Our  Country  for  the  World  ! 

Denis  Wortman,  D.D, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  27,  1898. 


Vj/orn  wotUd  unOenUmA  the  prawnt  eotUrtmerty  between 
Xmoand  and  France  at  Fashoda,  and  oB  the  grtat  move- 
menu  note  in  progrem  on  the  Dark  Continent,  read 

..•AFRICA... 

ITS  PARTITION  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

Br  Henry  M.  StaoleyjPenl  OnleyMe,  F.  Bley,  Henry 
Nommn,  Sir  Oeorge  Tnnbmen-Ooldle,  Colonel  LoKora 
and  otbere  promt  uent  in  African  affaire.  flJS. 

"  Thee.  papOTS  sir.  a  lucid  and  aatbentl;  Matemmt  of  facta 
which  are  or  the  ereatcM  onDtemporaneoas  Interee^  but  which 
hare  hitherto  been  practIcaUy  ln.ccea.lble  to  the  eeneral 
reader.** 

Wm  be  found  at  all  Uu  BooikeeUere'. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

PUBLI8HKK9.  NEW  YORK. 


Christmas,  1898. 

IN  SANTA  CLAUS’  LAND.  A  new  Mid  attractive 
Cantata.  Bjr  Bidmbt  A  SacHDBiia  and  Hubbrt  P.  Haul. 
An  original  atory.  A  v.ry  deatrable  chlldren*a  entertainment. 
Piiee,  90  eta.  per  copy,  poatpald. 

THE  ROYAL  CHILD.  Chrlatmaa  Service  No.  30.  By 
Rev.  Kobbkt  I  OWBT.  One  of  the  beat  of  Dr.  Lo  wry’a  Serlea 
Priee,  S  eta.,  poatpald ;  Si  per  100,  not  prepaid. 

SELECT,SD  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  No.  5. 

Oontalne  ISi  arola  b  foremont  dimpoaera  Price,  9  cts.  by 
aaall ;  Si  pw  hondred,  not  prepaid. 

Repitatiqns  for  Christmas  Time,  No.  O. 

Setocuons  of  ai>proprl*(e  poetry  isn<1  prose,  issued  thlseeason. 
Elclit  pecM.  nlee.  4  cte.,  postpaid, 

THE  BIBIOW  a  M«IN  CO. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


OAPITIL  AID  BTJXFLUB, 

SI  2,000,000. 

This  Oompnny  Is  a  Isgal  dwoaltory  for  moneys  psM 
s>oOoart.nnd  isanthortned  to  act  as  Chutrdian,  TrssSsi 
osBzaeatar. 

UmUST  AIXOWED  OX  DHPOCm, 

whlah  may  ba  made  at  any  time  and  trlthdrsern  afla 
•ve  dsya*  notloe,  and  will  ba  anttUadto  Interest  at  aaob 
rates  aa  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Xzeenton.  Admlnlatratore,  or  Tmeteea  of  Setatea,  Ba 
Uglonsand  Benerolent  Inatltatlona,andlBdlrldnala  wU 
•ad  this  Company  a  oonrenlent  depository  for  mansf . 
Jon  A.  Stbwabt,  J¥m.  O.  Wibua  Jaxbs,  Fla.  iVw 
JAMsa  8.  OiABX,  Seeond  VteaJVM. 

HsnT  la  Tsosssua  Beentary. 

Louxs  e.  Haxptos,  AmUlcmt  Seeretan 


BAnSL  BIjOAS, 
p.  Wibua  JAXsa, 

Jon  A.  BeswAST, 

Jon  Hassss  Bhoadbs, 
Ajtbos  PSSI^BTOKBa, 
Ton  Obosbt  Bmws, 
SOWASD  OOOPBB, 

W.  Batasd  Oumsa, 
QKABmB.BMlTH, 

WM.  BOOESnbLBS, 
AnnASDu  B.  On, 
WlIAJAS  H.  ICaot,  Jr„ 


Wm.  D.  Bloasb, 
OiraTAT  H.  Bokwab. 
FsAn  Ltmas. 
Oboms  F.  vneoR, 
Wm.  Waddorp  Asms 
JAMsa  SnudiAS, 
JonOiApm, 

Jon  J.  Pmbim, 
DamibIj  Lord, 

Jobs  b.  Kbsssdt, 

D.  O.  If  ILLS, 

Lswis  Oass  Lsdtabd. 


WESTERN 

MORTCABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Dash. 

OHABIiHS  a.  GIBSON.  45  Milk  Street,  Boetoa,  Haee 


FBEBEBICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


The  Erangeligt  can  furnish  hoard 
and  treatment  for  some  months,  at  a 
moderate  price,  at  one  of  the  best 
Sanittsriums  in  the  Country.  Write 
for  particulars. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FRANQOIS, 

FOUhOUMG.  THIEF,  JUGGLER.  HHD  FEHClHG-MkSTER  DURING  THE  FRENCH  HEFOLUTION. 
By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 

Author  of  ’’Hugh  Wynne,”  now  in  its  60th  thousand.  Illustrated  by  Castaigne.  $1.50. 
Two  large  editions  sold  and  the  25th  thousand  on  press  before  publication. 

**  Dr.  Mitchell  has  added  a  new  name  to  the  Hat  of  famons  characters  in  fiction.*’— Bouton  Herald, 


GOOD  AMERICANS. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison’s  New  Novel. 

**  An  esrneet,  wholesome  lore  story.”— Boston  Beacon. 
$1.35. 


MADAME  BUTTERFLY. 

A  glimpse  of  Japanese  life  by  John  Luthsb  Lono. 
**  This  story  has  attracted  wide  attention  because  of  ita 
originality  of  treatment,  and  Its  wealtu  of  local  color¬ 
ing.”— Bo^n  Transcript.  $1  35. 


HOME  ECONOMICS.  By  MARIA  PARLOA. 

**  A  guide  to  honsehold  management,  filled  with  suggestions  for  saving  money  and  economizing  time.”— Book 
Ifetcs,  Philadelphia.  $1.50. 

A  Primer  of  Heraldry  for  Americans.  OUR  CONVERSATIONAL  CIRCLE. 


By  Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.  *‘Th1s  volume  is 
p.cked  wlih  useful  information  and  Is  lucidly  written.” 
-H.  r.  Tribune.  $1.00. 


By  Aonks  M.  Morton.  “The  book  is  full  of  matter,, 
well  expressed,  upon  a  subject  of  which  much  needs  to 
be  said. ’'-Boston  Advertiser.  $luS5. 


A  New  Illustrated  Edition  of 

THE  CASTING  AWAY  OF  MRS.  LECKS  AND  MRS.  ALESHINE. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  “  One  of  the  freshest  and  most  naive  of  btookton's  books.”- Boston  Herald. 


$150. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 

A  new  edition.  With  introduction  by  Daniel  O.  Gil¬ 
man.  **  A  book  which  has  been  a  formative  Inflnencn 
on  the  minds  of  two  generations  of  political  students.” 
—The  Outlook,  New  York.  $5.00. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 


By  Charles  W.  Ehot,  LL.D. 

Essays  and  Addresses.  “These  papers  touch  the- 
whole  range  of  education,  from  lowest  to  highest, 
j^feaslonal  schools  included.”- The  Dial,  Chicago. 


Two  New  Books  in  the  Thumb-Nail  Series. 


POOR  RICHARD’S  ALMANACK. 

By  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Edited  by  Benjamin 
E.  Smith.  *'  A  volume  laden  with  ancient  wealth.” 
—N.  Y.  Times.  fl.OO. 


THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

By  Charles  Dickens.  With  introduction  by  Joseph 
Jefferson.  An  appropriate  form  lor  one  of  the  most 
popnlar  classics  $1  00. 


THE  WORLD’S  ROUGH  HAND. 

A  book  of  adventure  by  H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh. 

‘The  best  live  story  of  adventure  that  has  been  printed  In  years.”— lian  Francisco  Chronicle. 


$1.35. 


GALLOPS. 

A  book  for  tbos,  who  love  the  horse.  By  David 
Gray.  “  Mr.  Gray  bring-*  before  the  reader  fresh 
scenes  and  {original  characters.” — Buffalo  Commercial. 
$1.35. 


AMERICA’S  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  Professor  of  International 
Law  at  Yale  University.  “A  more  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  cannot  well  be  imagined.”  New  Haven  Register. 
$1.35. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


DENISE  AND  NED  TOODLES. 

By  Garribllx  B.  Jackson.  ‘'There  Is  no  chapter  of 
*  preachiness  'In  the  book,  but  a  lesson  as  to  the  *  reat- 
ment  of  dumb  animals  that  cannot  fall  to  sink  deeply 
Into  childish  mlnda”— Denver  Republican.  $1.85. 


DOWN  DURLEY  LANE. 

By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud.  Illustrated  by 
Remnald  Blr  h.  “One  of  the  few  books  In  which  one- 
finds  genuine  talent  of  a  high  order  In  both  author  and 
illustrator.”— Boston  Herald.  $1.50. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

ByiERNXST  Ihqersoll.  “  A  romance  and  reality  of  the  sea  splendidly  set  forth  In  language  that  young  readers 
can  understand.”- Globe  Democrat,  St.  Louis.  Splendidly  illustrated,  800  pages,  $1.50. 

THE  LAKERIM  ATHLETIC  CLUB.  THE  STORY  OF  MARCO  POLO. 

By  Rupert  Hug  HRS.  “A  lively,  healthy,  interesting  By  Noah  Brooks.  One  of  the  most  romantic  and 
story  that  will  attract  the  interest  and  Inspire  the  Interesting  stories  of  the  world,  retold  from  the  great 


enthusiasm  of  the  avei 
Evening,  WUmirtglnn. 


TWO  BIDDICUT  BOYS. 

By  J.  T.  Trowrridoe.  “  Intensely  Interring,  wlth- 
.  .  .  — ider.’”— . 


out  a  suspicion  of 
nal.  $1 


‘blood  and  thnm 


American  boy.’’— £very  explorer's  words  by  Noah  Brooks.  $1.50. 

THROUGH  THE  EARTH. 

By  Clnmbnt  FezanoiL  “  We  have  read  with  utmoet 
snd  pronounce  It  a 
helpless  humor.”— 


-Boeton  Jour- 


OUT  OF  MULBERRY  STREET. 


‘How  th» 


glee  this  Ingenious  and  facile  story,  and  pronounce  It  i 
delicious  morsel  of  unconeclous  and  helples  ~ 

Denver  Republiean.  $1.50. 

IN  PREPARATION  FOB  IMMEDIATE  ISSUE. 

A  SUPERB  EDITION  OF  “THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.” 

With  Illustrations  and  decorations  by  Louis,  George,  and  Frederick  Rhead.  A  larxe  book  on  fine  paper,  printed 
In  color,  and  to  be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $LS0.  EdUUm  de  luxe,  large  paper,  two  colors,  $5.00. 

UNIVERSITY  PROBLEMS. 

A  collection  of  essays  and  addresses  President 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopklna  $3.00. 

“In  Palestine,  and  Other  Poems,”  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  $1.00. 

CUBA  AND  PORTO  RICO, 

AND  THE  OTHER  ISLANDS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

A  valuable  book  by  Robert  T.  Hilu  of  the  United  St-ttee  Geolo^oal  Survey  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution- 
treating  of  the  climate,  soil,  business  oonditluns,  people,  etc.,  of  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Profusely 
illustrated.  $8.00. 

PUBUSHED  BY 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


A  new  book  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  of 
Other  Half  Lives.”  $1.35. 


Our  Cnstomera 
Have  Tested 


27  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Ust  ef  Xortaagee  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  aodresa 
5  to  6  per  cent,  net  to  Investors. 

ELLSWORTH  Jt  JONES, 

108  Tremeat  Bd§.,  Beetyi.  623  Chamber  ef  Cemmeree,  Obltage 
Horn.  vAee  establlshwl  UTL  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

W.slv.  mMlM  sttwition  to  th.  muiasnsmt  of  MinnMpoll. 
Pnmmty  tor  noa-rHld«aU.  simins  to  miJuthe  profwrtr  prodacsth. 
tlsMSt  Inoom.  with  th.  Imm  pomlbl.  ezpMiM  nntll  it  omi  b«  sold. 

rUtsM  Y  r.i'W  CxpcHcsrc  with  the  lI|UMit  hmeemm  I.  c#wt> 
tarn  MtiM.  If  TOO  u.  not  atUiwly  smlMlwr with  th.  mutwom.nt  of 
nmrptopwtT,  writ,  oa 

MnNPT  I  nAHTFfkstipw'OMit.onS.lwitod  FIrW  Hortsocm. 
aunci  LUAHEUifinnMpolis  Improved  Kml  Eetete,  U 
40  w  Mat.  ptseeat  Mtomi  Meh  vidu.  Boforenoee  fornishod. 

J.  McK.  4  F.  8.  THOMPSON,  « 
aoa  Bank  of  Commaroa,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


It  is  poor  comfort  when  we  are  in  trouble  to 
find  that  others  are  aa  bad  off  aa  we  are.  But  it 
appears  in  a  letter  in  The  New  York  Times  from 
its  correspondent  in  London,  that  the  English 
army  that  has  just  achieved  so  great  a  victory 
on  the  Nile,  suffered  aa  much  from  the  want  of 
good  hospital  arrangements  aa  our  army  at 
Santiago.  He  writes: 

The  approaching  home- coming  of  many  hundred 
sick  soldiers  from  the  Soudan  has  revealed  grave 
defects  in  the  military  hospital  organization  here. 
The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  moment  all  these 
hospitals  are  already  overcrowded,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  room  can  be  made  for  the  poor  fellows 
now  returning  from  the  East  is  by  driving  out  an 
equal  number  of  men  long  before  they  are  honestly 
cured. 

A  few  more  weeks,  or  even  days,  of  treatment 
would  have  saved  such  sufferers  as  future  defend¬ 
ers  of  their  country;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
authorities,  who  expel  still  ailing  men  for  want  of 
room,  satisfy  their  own  consciences  by  lobeling 
them  invalids,  and  clearing  them  out  of  the  service 
altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  England  loses  each  year  by  this  al¬ 
most  inhuman  economy;  and  if  the  critics  who  have 
been  lifting  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
shortcomings  of  oor  war  surgery  will  now  but  look 
at  home,  they  will  find  conditions— absolutely  in 
adequate  in  a  time  of  comparative  peace— which 
would  constitute  the  gravest  scandal  in  a  time  of 
war.  But  the  modern  average  Britisher,  even  the 
jingo,  says  in  his  heart,  “  There  will  bo  no  war,” 
and  keeps  his  very  hospitals  on  a  scanty  peace  footing. 

Although  the  Kaiser’i  vigit  to  Jerusalem  is 
for  a  religious  purpose,  to  eee  the  ancient  and 
holy  city,  and  to  dedicate  a  German  church,  it 
is  intimated  that  he  has  also  an  eye  out  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  interests  of  Germany, 
by  opening,  not  exactly  “an  highway  in  the 
desert.”  but  a  railway  across  Syria,  to  reach  at 
last  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  that  empties  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  opens  s  way  to  Indis 
and  all  the  tilaet.  Saye  The  Evening  Post : 

The  comic  aspects  of  the  Emperor  William’s  jour^ 
ney  to  Palestine  do  not  blind  European  observers 
to  the  shrewd  stroke  of  business  he  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  transact  with  the  Sultan.  German  interests  in 
Asia  Minor  are  already  large.  A  railway  from 
C!onstantinople  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  is  already  building,  financed  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  and  will  be  completed  in  five  years.  It  is 
hinted  in  Berlin  that  the  Kaiser  is  going  to  ask  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  give  him  a  port  on 
the  Syrian  coast — none  other  than  Haifa,  where 
there  is  already  a  prosperous  German  colony. 
Haifa  is  just  south  of  Acre,  which  Napoleon  called 
“the  key  of  Syria,"  and  it  is  from  Haifa,  as  Major 
I  Conder  declared  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  true  all¬ 


rail  route  to  the  East  must  start.  Putting  these 
things  together,  Germans  are  talking  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  marking  one  step  more 
in  the  resolute  turning  of  their  country  towards 
markets  and  influence  in  the  Orient.  They  are  cal¬ 
culating  how  many  colonists  could  be  supported  in 
the  fertile  territory  to  the  northwest  of  Syria,  and 
are  arguing  that,  if  strongly  posted  in  Palestine, 
they  will  be  at  the  meeting  point  of  the  great  lines 
of  railway  communication  certain  to  be  built  in 
time  from  Hong  Kong  and  Cape  Colony.  These 
may  be  dreams,  but  they  are  dreams  upon  which 
investors  are  willing  to  risk  their  money. 

Among  the  manifold  opiniona  of  our  American 
newspapers  as  to  the  policy  we  ought  to  pursue 
in*Ouba,  in  one  opinion  they  all  agree,  viz. :  as 
to  the  course  pursued  in  Santiago,  where  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  has  literally  made  “a  clean  sweep” 
of  the  streets  that  were  so  choked  with  filth  as 
to  be  a  very  nest  of  pestilence.  As  we  have 
already  quoted  other  papers,  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  “The  World.  ”  Its  correspondent  in 
Santiago  telegraphs  on  the  14th  instant: 

Gen.  Wood  is  indefatigable,  in  sun  and  rain  alike. 
The  result  of  his  labors  is  apparent  in  every  branch 
of  the  service,  civil  and  military.  The  General  yes¬ 
terday  visited  the  hospital  and  found  considerable 
negligence,  with  the  result  that  he  made  changes. 
The  patients  are  reaping  the  result  in  better  at¬ 
tendance  and  improved  food  and  cooking. 

People  who  have  lived  here  a  life  time  are  unable 
to  understand  the  extraordinarily  low  death  rate, 
averaging  for  October,  up  to  date,  ten  a  day !  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  last  year  the  deaths  averaged 
188  a  day  I  ! 

The  800  prisoners  in  Santiago  prison  will  in  future 
be  made  to  w'ork  on  building  roads  for  the  city. 
The  rock  will  be  hauled  over  the  railroad  from  the 
Songo  quarries.  It  will  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of 
40  cents  a  ton,  and  the  railroad  officials  have  offered 
to  deliver  500  tons  of  rock  free  as  their  share  of  the 
work  of  improving  the  city. 

This  was  the  saint’s  day  of  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia, 
and  thousands  of  his  friends,  largely  former  insur¬ 
gents,  visited  him.  The  school  children  sang  na¬ 
tional  songs,  his  house  was  made  a  bower  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  during  the  afternoon  a  reception  in  his 
honor  was  held  at  the  San  Carlos  Club. 

Whoever  has  been  around  the  world,  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  Singapore.  It  is  the  one  stopping  place 
that  be  cannot  avoid,  aa  it  ia  “the  jumping  off 
place”  of  Asia,  where,  after  sailing  for  days 
along  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  voyager  turns  a 
sharp  corner,  and  finds  himself  in  the  boundlesa 
Pacific,  where  be  turns  north  to  China— or,  to 
the  Philippines  I  Aa  it  ia  but  three  or  four 
days’  sail  to  Manila,  of  course  the  Engliah  resi¬ 
dents  in  Singapore  are  very  much  exercised  as 
to  the  fate  of  tbia  wocderful  group  of  islanda. 
This  fact  gives  special  inteiest  to  what  they 
think  the  United  States  might  do,  or  ought  to 
do,  as  to  the  peoples  of  those  islanda.  What  we 
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would  like  to  do  it  one  thing,  end  what  they 
would  like  to  have  ua  do  ia  another.  Aa  to  thia 
the  Singapore  Frees”  gives  its  opinion  as 

follows,  and  we  presume  expresses  the  views  of 
Unglishmen,  not  only  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
but  in  India  and  in  China,  and  in  all  the  Eiast 
Here  they  speak  for  themselves : 

One  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  situation  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Philippine  people.  It  would  require 
a  bloody  civil  war  to  subject  them  again,  if  that 
ever  could  be  done,  to  the  horrors  of  the  dominion 
of  the  religious  fraternities,  in  whose  hands  the  en¬ 
tire  Spanish  civil  power  was  as  clay.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  American  arms,  or  the  arms  of  any 
other  foreign  power,  would  be  used  to  reduce  the 
Filipinos  to  their  former  intolerable  servitude. 

It  seems  to  us  that  at  Manila,  and  in  America, 
the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  is  very  generally  mis¬ 
apprehended.  It  would  almost  appear  as  though 
the  efforts  of  the  Filipinos  to  erect  a  constitutional 
government  among  themselves  were,  in  some  ob¬ 
scure  way,  a  derogation  from  American  authority. 
Wherever  that  view  is  held,  the  question  is  quite 
misunderstood.  The  nearer  the  Filipinos  have 
come  to  the  creation  of  a  sound  domestic  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  more  fully  is  the  American  intervention 
on  their  behalf  justified,  and  the  more  definite  ap¬ 
pears  the  claim  of  the  Filipinos  to  the  protection  of 
the  American  people. 

During  the  recent  hostilities  at  Manila  it  is  true 
that  the  attitude  of  the  insurgents  under  Agui- 
naldo  was  open  to  misconstruction.  But  what  is 
the  situation  ?  They  fear  above  all  things  any  res¬ 
toration  of  Spanish  authority  through  the  lenience 
of  the  American  commission.  In  fact,  they  deny 
the  claim  of  any  such  commission  to  dispose  of  their 
lives  and  liberties.  They  hold  that  America  must 
not  sell  them  again  Into  bondage.  That  is  what 
they  dread,  and  until  they  are  assured  of  this  their 
only  course  is  to  maintain  an  observant  attitude, 
always  gratefully  ready  to  acknowledge  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  America,  and,  with  that,  the  control  of  all 
foreign  affairs  by  the  American  Government  as  the 
essential  condition  of  the  protectorate.  They  fear 
being  deserted  by  those  whom  they  look  upon  as 
their  saviors,  and  they  resent,  as  who  would  not, 
the  very  possibility  of  having  their  freedom  again 
bartered  away  in  a  conference  to  which  they  are  not 
admitted  as  a  consulting  party. 

JUBIUCS  or  THB  THBOOP  AVBNUE  CHUBCH, 
BBOOBXTN. 

The  Jubilee  eervicee  of  the  Throop  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Ohurcb,  Brooklyn,  begin  with 
Sabbath  next,  October  30th,  at  10.30  A.M.,  and 
will  continue  until,  and  including,  the  follow 
ing  Sabbath,  November  6th,  ao  that  the  occasion  | 
is  properly  termed,  "The  Throop  Avenue  Jubi¬ 
lee  Week.” 

This  church  waa  organised  in  June,  1862,  and 
was  the  inheritor  of  a  fine  Sabbath -school  work 
organised  aa  far  back  aa  October,  1852,  the  only 
early  members  of  which  atill  remaining  with  it 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  and  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Strong. 

The  Rev.  John  Hancock  waa  the  first  pastor 
and  waa  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Lowray,  and 
following  them  came  the  present  pastor,  ths  Rev. 
Lewis  Ray  Foote,  recently  graduated  from  Union 
Seminary,  who  entered  upon  his  work,  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1873.  Hs  has  thus  fulfilled  just  a  quar 
ter  of  a  century  of  labor  with  thin  people.  And 
there  in  probably  no  church  among  our  seven 
thousand  and  more  that  can  show  a  better  record 
as  regards  activity  and  success  in  all  the  round 
of  Church  work,  and  in  the  vital  matter  of  gen 
eroua,  steady  giving  to  the  great  causes,  mis 
sionary  and  other  of  the  Church  at  large.  Dr. 
Foote  and  his  peopls  daaerve  the  hearty  congrat¬ 
ulations  of  the  whole  Church. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

BBOOKI.TH,  October  19, 18M. 

I  always  enjoy  a  run  into  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts;  its  scenery,  iu  history,  and  ita  people  are 
always  an  inspiration.  It  Is  the  region  which 
gave  birth  to  the  foreign  missionary  spirit 
"under  the  haystack”  at  Williamstown,  and  to 
the  higher  Christian  education  of  women  in  the 
career  and  Cirilege  founded  by  Mary  Lyon.  My 
mission  to  the  Bay  State  waa  to  address  the 
young  men  of  Holyoke— the  busy,  bustling  city 
on  the  Connecticut,  a  few  miles  north  of  Spring- 
field.  Holyoke  is  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  birth  as  a  city  this  week  and 
it  already  has  45,000  inhabitants  I  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  River  is  its  driving  power,  and  such  an¬ 
other  array  of  mills  and  manufactories  driven  by 
water  is  not  to  be  seen  in  all  Yankee-land.  My 
audience  waa  gathered — afternoon  and  evening 
of  last  Sabbath — in  the  fine  hall  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  No  audience  kin¬ 
dles  a  speaker’iixe  a  crowd  of  young  men. 

”While  up  in  Massachusetts  I  waa  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  beat  public  sentiment  there  is 
strongly  arrayed  against  the  epidemic  of  Itnperi 
aliam.  Nearly  all  the  candidates  for  Congress 
have  taken  decided^gronnd  against  the  new  and 
perilous  policy  of  iccorporating  distant  and 
semi  barbarous  peoples  into  our  national  life. 
And  now  that  I  am  writing— probably  for  the 
Icut  time  in  these  columns — on  this  vitally  im¬ 
portant  topic,  let  me^say  that  un  to  this  date, 
the  "heavy  ordinance”  of  weighty  and  powerful 
argument*have  been  on  the  Conservative  side. 
Such  eminent  and  thoughtful  statesmen  as  Sen¬ 
ator  Ekiwards  and  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
(two  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  America, )  Sena¬ 
tor  Hoar,  Speaker  Reed  of  Maine,  ex  Secretary 
Carlisle,  Justice  Brewer,  Justice  White,  Carl 
Schurx,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  President 
Schureman,  and  scores  of  others  of  the  most 
clear-eyed  and  sagacious  leaders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  j  have  pronounced  against  the  dangerous 
delusion  of  Imperialism.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call,  member  of  Congress  from  Boston,  said  the 
other  day  in  his  pungent  speech  against  the  per¬ 
manent  military  occupation  of  those  1,200  Phil¬ 
ippine  islands: 

"We  have  a  m'ssiun  to  perform  upon  thia  con¬ 
tinent  grander  than  waa  ever  accorded  to  a 
nation.  Do  not  mistake  the  whirlwind  which 
we  may  now  ride  to  our  destruction  for  the  a^- 
tled  current  of  popular  opinion  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  blow.  You  cannot  gauge  public  opinion 
by  tbe  first  rumblings.  Give  the  masses  time  to 
think,  and  they  will  think  and  decide  wisely. 
You  will  not  have  long  to  wait 

"The  heartstrings  of  the  American  people 
have  been  wrung  at  the  sufferings  of  our  fever- 
blasted  heroes  in  Cuba,  and  they  will  not  long 
stand  complacently  by  while  the  sons  of  Ameri¬ 
can  mothers  are  exposed  upon  that  distant  thea¬ 
tre  of  the  earthquake  and  the  typhoon,  and  the 
bodies  of  thousands  of  them  are  fattening  that 
rich  tropical  soil.  ” 

A  large  portion  of  the  advocacy  of  land  grab¬ 
bing  ia  made  up  of  sneers  at  "little  Americana,” 
and  of  fuitian  about  the  fiag  and  our  "manifest 
destiny, ”  and  becoming  a  "world  power, ”  and 
other  clap  trap  rhetoric.  The  champions  of  this 
Jingo  policy  are  politicians  of  the  stamp  of 
Foraker  and  Morgan,  or  office  mongers  who  see 
fine  chances  for  fat  berths  and  jobs,  or  specula¬ 
tors  bent  on  fancied  profits  to  be  made  in  a  new 
El  Dorada  Many  excellent  Christian  people  are 
caught  with  ths  idea  that  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  those  Popish  and  Mcdiammedan  and 
heathen  islands  will  be  missionary  and  evan¬ 
gelising  work  I  The  "fiag  *  may  carry  political 
sovereignty,  but  it  does  not  carry  evangelical  re¬ 


ligion.  A  garrison  of  soldiers  is  not  a  band  of 
missionaries.  No  nation  is  converted  by  either 
war,  or  commerce,  or  diplomacy.  Against  the 
terribly  hazardous  scheme  of  assuming  the  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  those  islands,  the  following 
considerations  demand  the  solemn  attention  of 
all  Christians  and  true  patriots: 

1.  It  is  a  revolutionary  departure  from  the 
wise  policy  under  which  we  have  prospered,  and 
become  a  true  "world-power”  for  two  centuries. 

2.  It  will  require  a  huge  army,  and  transform 
us  from  a  peaceful  into  a  military  nation.  A 
big  army  means  heavy  taxes,  and  temptations 
to  foreign  wars. 

3.  Possessions  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  globe 
will  involve  us  in  quarrels  with  other  powers. 
We  have  no  trained  men  to  occupy  civil  posts  in 
those  regions  occupied  by  alien  races. 

4.  Tbe  commercial  advantages  will  be  small; 
but  millions  must  be  spent  in  bolding  Malays 
and  Tagals  in  subjection.  Mr.  H.  W.  Peabody 
of  Boston,  who  has  been  trading  with  Manila 
for  many  years,  makes  the  following  statement : 

"It  might  be  possible  to  seize  the  ports  held 
by  Spain  in  tbe  past,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  islands  where 
no  Spaniard  has  ever  dared  to  penetrate  into  tbe 
interior  twenty  miles  from  tbe  coast.  The  sav¬ 
ages  would  furiously  resist  any  American  at¬ 
tempt  to  govern  them.  ’  ’ 

"Could  they  never  be  conquered  f” 

"Certainly  not  until  thia  country  bad  wit¬ 
nessed  loeaes  of  American  troops  by  disease  and 
death  that  would  exceed  anything  seen  in  the 
past  campaign.  In  tbe  Philippines  an  American 
or  a  European  cannot  spend  the  day  out  of  doors 
with  safety  to  his  own  life.  For  an  army  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  penetrate  the  jungles  where  the  natives 
live  would  simply  be  to  court  death  for  hun¬ 
dreds,  yea,  for  thousands,  of  American  soldiers  I 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  sacrifice,  and,  after 
all,  I  fail  to  see  what  possible  gain  could  result.” 

5.  Tbe  races  now  in  those  tropical  islands  must 
always  be  held  under  our  military  control  as 
conquered  provinces;  they  never  can  become  in¬ 
telligent  American  citizens,  and  our  American 
people  will  not  migrate  to  those  hot  regions  in 
any  considerable  number.  Tbe  Philippines  will 
be  a  perpetual  hornet’s  nest— just  as  Spain  has 
found  them  for  three  centuries. 

6.  We  have  now  on  our  hands  more  vitally 
important  problems  than  we  can  manage.  Al¬ 
ready  many  great  civil,  social,  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  enterprises  are  suffering  through  the  con¬ 
stant  absorption  of  the  public  mind  with  mili¬ 
tary  and  foreign  topics. 

"Shall  the  Philippines  be  left  to  Spanish 
tyranny  and  misrule  f”  No,  not  necessarily.  It 
ia  certainly  within  tbe  possibility  of  wise  diplo¬ 
macy  to  make  such  arrangements  aa  will  veto 
that  enormous  evil.  Aquinaldo  ia  not  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  a  Bolivar,  but  be  and  bis  fellow- 
patriots  bavs  been  struggling  long  for  independ¬ 
ence,  and  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  aid  them, 
(as  France  aided  us  in  our  war  for  freedom, ) 
than  for  us  to  conquer  and  hold  those  1,200 
islands  in  permanent  military  control. 

This  whole  problem  demands  the  wisest  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  wisest  heads  without  inflammatory 
appeals  to  popular  passions.  We  have  reached 
the  gravest  crisis  in  our  history  since  the  Civil 
War;  and  we  are  in  danger  of  taking  departures 
that  cannot  be  retraced.  Already  the  military 
furore  has  been  kindled  to  such  a  degree  that 
religious  meetings  are  turned  into  demonstra 
tione  that  savor  more  of  Jingoism  than  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Surely  the  woes  and  the  bereavements 
caused  by  even  ten  weeks  of  war  ought  to  have 
taught  our  people  a  salutary  les^on.  It  ia  a  time 
for  calm  discussion,  for  facing  popu'ar  illusions 
with  sound  reason— above  all  for  fervent  prayer 
to  God  that  Hs  will  guide  our  good  President 
and  guide  our  government  over  a  very  tempestous 
sea  without  our  good  ship — like  the  ill-steered 
"Mobegan,”  striking  on  the  rocks. 
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OUR  CHURCH  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

No  more  etartliog  event  in  modern  history  has 
occurred  then  the  sudden,  undesigned  and  un^ 
expected  way  in  which  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  thrust  upon  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
United  States— perhaps  finally  upon  her  sover¬ 
eignty.  We  had  gone  to  war  to  deliver  the 
Cubans,  as  a  flock  of  defenceless  sheep,  from 
the  fangs  of  a  merciless  wolf;  when,  without 
note  of  warning,  there  came  to  us  from  across 
the  far  Eastern  Sea,  the  boom  of  Oewey’s  can¬ 
nons,  announcing  to  us  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila;  and  out  of  that  sound 
of  war  came  the  voice  of  God,  saying:  “I  have 
here  other  sheep  who  need  your  care  and  pro 
tection.  ”  Without  our  will  or  wish,  God  has 
thrust  these  island  people— 8,000,000  of  them 
— upon  our  political  care.  Not  only  is  the  nation 
willing  to  accept  the  trust,  but  I  fancy  we 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  war  again  rather  than 
turn  these  islanders  over  again  to  the  cruel 
power  of  Spain.  Ail  eyes  are  turned  to  Paris 
to  know  what  the  end  of  the  negotiations  there 
will  be.  If  possible,  there  is  more  ganeral  in¬ 
terest  in  the  destiny  of  the  Philippines  than  of 
the  Cubans. 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  the  Church  of  God 
doing,  to  whom,  more  than  to  the  State,  the 
cry  of  these  people  come  ?  So  soon  as  Dewey 
destroyed  the  fleet  out  yonder,  the  Government 
sent  him  ten  thousand  men,  and  vast  munitions 
of  war,  to  hold  that  which  God  bad  put  into 
our  bands.  Later,  more  re-inforcements  were 
despaichei.  And  now,  the  two  great  battle 
ships,  Oregon  and  Iowa,  with  their  consorts  and 
supply  ships,  have  started  on  their  long  voyage 
to  that  far  away  port.  Nor  does  any  one  of  us 
grudge  the  expense  in  men  and  money  that  this 
new  enterprise  will  cost  the  nation.  We  are 
willing  and  eager  to  undertake  the  political  and 
civil  regeneration  of  those  far  away  island  peo 
pie.  “We  do  not  receive  an  insular  empire  every 
day;  for  a  century  we  may  not  receive  another.” 
“Let  us  rise  to  our  national  responsibilities,  ” 
said  an  eminent  statesman ;  “we  are  able;  let  ue 
demonstrate  our  worthiness  and  our  ability  to 
administer  this  new  trust.” 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  voice  and  the  hand 
of  the  Church  are  silent  and  idle.  At  our  last 
General  Assembly,  the  importance  of  at  once 
entering  upon  the  work  of  evangelizing  with  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  theee  islands,  was  recog¬ 
nised  as  an  imperative  and  immediate  necessity. 
Our  Board  has  taken  up  the  matter;  but  with 
no  funds  and  an  ever  increasing  deficit  in  the 
current  receipts,  their  hands  ate  tied.  To  this 
new  and  imperative  call  of  God  and  our  Assem¬ 
bly,  one  church  immediately  responded,  and 
within  a  week  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Assembly,  sent  to  the  Board  11,000,  as  a  special 
contribution  toward  the  inauguration  and  estab 
lishment  of  a  mission  station  at  Manila.  Beyond 
this  nothing  has  been  dona.  What  can  our 
Pastors  and  Churches  be  thinking  of  I  Has  the 
flag  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  been  obscured  by 
the  glory  which  has  been  newly  shed  upon  our 
national  ensign  f  Have  our  political  and  trade 
interests  pushed  to  one  side  the  claims  of  God 
upon  us  ?  Did  God  give  us  these  islands  and 
commit  to  our  political  care  these  8,000,000  peo¬ 
ple,  only  that  we  might  add  to  our  territory, 
exploit  them  commercially,  and  by  means  of  this 
strong  outpost,  extend  our  commerce  to  the  far 
Elaat  f  Surely  noi  I  Then  let  the  pastors  and 
churches  awake  from  their  sleep;  arouse  them¬ 
selves  from  their  apathy,  and  do  the  only  thing 
there  in  for  us  to  do — send  help  at  once  to  our 
Board  and  bid  them  go  forward  and  eatablieh 
that  miaaion  atation.  The  men  of  trade, 
(among  whom  there  are  many  Christians,)  are 
already  astir,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
capital  are  ready  for  immediate  investment  with 
the  hope  of  gain ;  but  the  Church  of  Christ  does 
nothing,  says  nothing,  is  criminally  silent  and 
inactive.  How  may  we  hope  that  God  will  honor 


us  an  a  Church,  or  trust  us  to  do  His  work, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  if  we  ate  so  stolidly 
recreant  to  such  a  trust  as  He  has  in  this  matter 
imposed  upon  us. 

Pastors,  look  at  this  report  from  the  rooms  of 
the  Board,  then  sleep  if  you  can,  or  be  at  peace 
with  God.  “The  receipts  for  the  first  half  of 
the  present  month  (October)  have  fallen  off  110, 
910,  as  compared  with  last  year.  Every  depart¬ 
ment —  Churches,  Woman's  Boards,  Sabbath- 
schools,  Young  People’s  Societies,  Legacies, 
Miscellaneous,  show  a  decrease.  Meanwhile,  the 
total  decrease  from  May  1st  to  October  15tb,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  is  827,525,  and  this,  in 
times  which  men  call  prosperous.” 

This  is  the  report  which  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  richest  church  in  America,  it  not 
in  the  world,  has  to  make. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  our  Pastors  will  sit 
still  under  this  practical  impeachment  of  our 
stewardship.  Let  the  pulpits  ring  out  a  remon¬ 
strance  and  warning  to  our  people.  I  believe 
the  people  will  respond,  if  the  Pastors  are  faith¬ 
ful. 

Are  there  not  an^bundred  Pastors  in  our  great 
Church,  who  will  at  once  send,  not  lees  than 
8100  from  their  several  churches,  to  enable  the 
Board  to  establish  the  station  at  Manila  ? 

Let  this  be  a  special  offering  in  no  way  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  regular  offerings  to  the  Board 
for  our  already  established  but  sorely  suffering 
work  in  other  lands. 

“I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying.  Whom 
shall  I  sand,  and  who  will  go  for  us  T  Then  said 
I,  Here  am'.I,  send  me.” 

“Ldt  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it;  for  we 
are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  ’  * 

Gxorgb  F.  Pentecost. 


THE  UNIYERSITY  OF  PE&INO. 

While  we  are  reading  in  telegraphic  despatches 
of  the  political  revolutioos  and  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  capital  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  the  last  China  mail  brings  news  of  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  P.  Martin,  as 
President  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Peking, 
to  act  with  a  Chinese  colleague,  Hsfi  Ching 
Cheng. 

The  Pekin  and  Tiensin  Times  of  August  13th, 
says:  “We  learn  that  the  new  University  is  like 
the  Six  Boards  to  have  two  Presidents.  One  is 
Hsd,  the  Chinese  Minister  to  Russia;  the  other 
is  Dr.  William  A.  P.  Martin,  for  some  years 
President  of  the  Tungwen  Ooilege.  Mr.  Hsd  is 
to  look  after  Chinese  studies,  and  Dr.  Martin 
after  all  departments  of  Western  learning.  With 
a  view  to  placing  him  on  a  par  with  his  Chinese 
colleague.  Dr.  Martin,  has  bad  conferred  on  him 
by  decree  published  in  the  Imperial  Gazotte, 
'the  red  button  and  decoration  of  the  Second 
Rank  ’  ” 

The  Tungwen  College  referred  to  was  designed 
specially  for  the  education  of  men  for  the  diplo 
matic  and  consular  services.  Thii  new  Institu 
tion  proposes  directly  and  indirectly  to  educate 
the  entire  body  of  Mandarins  or  officials.  For 
besides  training  its  own  students,  it  will  act  as 
an  examining  board,  for  all  educated  in  the 
provinces,  who  seek  office  under  the  new  laws. 

The  old  system,  which  conferred  degrees  for 
style  alone  is  abolished,  and  honors  and  office  are 
henceforth  to  be  the  reward  of  solid  knowledge. 

In  all  the  provinces  are  to  be  established 
graded  schools  and  colleges,  for  the  diffusion  of 
“Weatem  Learning."  Some  of  these  are  being 
opened  in  idol  temples — the  gods  being  uncere¬ 
moniously  shoved  aside.  No  one  dares  to  object, 
as  that  use  of  the  temples  was  authorized  by  the 
Emperor. 

The  Emperor  has  bestowed  on  the  University 
for  its  temporary  abode,  the  palace  of  a  deceased 
princess— a  splendid  pile  of  buldings;  to  be 
lighted  by  electricity  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
plant.  Some  departments  are  to  open  about  the 
first  of  November. 


A  friend  who  sends  us  this  information  in  a 
private  letter,  adds:  “China  baa  at  last  an  en¬ 
lightened  sovereign.  He  has  resolved  to  re-con¬ 
struct  the  entire  educational  system  of  his 
Empire,  and  tbe  establishment  of  this  National 
University  is  the  first  step  toward  that  result. 
How  cloeely  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out.  ” 

What  changes  have  come  while  these  words 
were  on  their  way  to  us  I  As  Dr.  Martin  and  the 
University  bad  tbe  patronage  of  the  all  powerful 
Li  Hung  Chang,  as  well  as  of  the  unfortunate 
Emperor,  we  hope  this  new  and  hopeful  venture 
will  not  be  crushed.  We  add  a  copy  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  announcement  of  the  appointment: 

Legation  or  the  United  States  or  America. 

Peking,  China.  August  S,  1886. 

To  the  Honorable  William  K.  Day,  Secretary  of 
State,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Sir. — Referring  to  my  despatch.  No  13,  of  the 
22d  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  P.  Martin  to  the 
important  post  of  President  of  tbe  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity  of  China,  recently  established  by  Im¬ 
perial  decree 

As  Dr.  Martin  in  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  this  appointment  will  be  especially  grati¬ 
fying  to  our  people.  He  came  to  China  as  a 
missionary  some  forty  years  ago,  and  has  passed 
moat  of  his  time  since  then  in  this  country. 
In  his  knowledge  of  the  people,  their  language, 
folk-lore,  and  customs,  he  is  considered  to  have 
no  equal.  His  eiperience  as  President  of  the 
Peking  University  (Tung-wan  Kwan)  for  nearly 
thirty  years  and  where  he  proved  himself  to  have 
special  ability  in  educational  matters,  would 
seem  to  eminently  fit  him  for  tbe  higher  position 
he  is  about  to  occupy.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
several  works  on  China  and  her  people,  and  has 
translated  tbe  principal  works  on  international 
law  into  the  Chinese  language. 

His  appointment  carries  with  it  Chinese  offi¬ 
cial  rank  and  promotes  him  from  tbe  blue  to 
tbe  red  button,  i.e.,  from  tbe  third  to  tbe  sec¬ 
ond  class. 

There  was  at  first,  considerable  opposition  to 
bis  appointment,  as  some  of  the  higher  Chinese 
officials  desired  the  place  for  one  of  their  own 
people;  but,  particularly  owing  to  tbe  efforts 
made  in  his  behalf  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  the 
matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  Presidents.  Dr.  Martin’s  colleague 
is  Hsii  Ching  Cheng,  who  in  now  Minister  to 
Russia.  During  his  absence,  bis  duties  are  to 
be  performed  by  Grand  Secretary  Bun  Chia-nai. 

Tbe  selection  of  the  corps  of  professors,  some 
twenty,  not  including  some  fifty  native  tutors, 
is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Martin.  He 
will  also  have  charge  of  the  seal  of  tbe  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  plan  of  organization  will  be  entirely 
bis  own.  Tbe  first  allowance  for  buildings  is 
8112,000,  and  a  further  allowance  of  8150,000  for 
annual  expenses  has  been  authorized. 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant. 

(Signed. )  E.  H.  Conger. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  did  a  graceful  thing 
in  choosing  its  Moderator,  Dr.  A.  C.  McKenzie, 
from  tbe  ranks  of  its  entertainers.  Tbe  subse¬ 
quent  reception  of  tbe  entiie  body  of  members 
at  the  College  over  which  be  presides,  was  an 
occasion  of  marked  interest  to  Synod  and  to  a 
large  number  of  the  beet  citizens  of  Elmira. 
Such  social  occasions  are  not  the  least  of  the 
reciprocal  beaefits  of  this  great  annual  meeting. 


The  exercises  of  Founders’  Day  at  Lafayette 
College— November  2d,  at  3.30  o’clock — will  be 
in  commemoration  of  tbe  life  and  eer''ices  of 
Rev.  William  Cassiday  Cattail,  D.D. ,  LL.D. 
The  addresses  will  be  given  by  former  President 
J,  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Samuel 
T.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  and  Professor  William  B. 
Owen,  Ph.D.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Cattail  was  tbe  very  able  President  of  Lafayette 
from  1863  to  1883. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  PBE8IHENT. 

OUTT  OB  DBSTnnr:  WHICH  SHAIX  IT  BE7 

It  is  »  good  custom  inberited  from  the  fethen. 
for  the  President  to  leare  the  Cepitoi  now  and 
then  and  viait  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
thua  come  in  clooer  contact  with  the  people.  It 
is  not  a  royal  progress,  like  that  of  the  Ozar, 
when  he  went  in  state  to  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia,  to  be  crowned ;  or  as  the  good 
Queen  of  England  makes,  when  she  goes  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland ;  for  though  our  President 
has  as  much  power,  and  more  than  moot  of  the 
royal  personages  of  Europe,  yet  he  does  not  come 
to  this  ezalted  position  by  inheritance,  but  by 
popular  election,  so  that  he  is  literally  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, ' '  and 
his  personal  influence  rests  rery  much  on  his 
close  touch  with  the  body  of  the  nation,  which 
elected  him,  and  to  which  he  will  return  in  two 
or  three  years  to  resume  the  honorable  position 
of  a  private  citizen. 

But  so  long  as  he  is  President,  he  has  the 
power  of  a  King,  and  it  has  been  the  wise  and 
goodly  custom  from  the  days  of  Washington, 
for  him  to  visit  different  States,  and  mingle 
freely  with  the  people.  And  if  he  be  a  man  of 
a  very  marked  personality,  like  Jackson  or  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  impression  is  very  great,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  bond  between  the  nation  and  its  head. 

To  such  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings, 
and  such  a  freedom  of  mingling  with  the  people 
no  President  wan  ever  more  entitled  than  our 
present  Chief  Magistrate,  as  no  one,  at  leant 
since  the  Civil  War,  has  had  to  bear  a  greater 
burden  in  carrying  the  nation  through  the  recent 
war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  have  heard 
of  President  McKinley  as  turning  his  back  on 
Washington,  and  making  bis  appearance  in 
Chicago,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louie,  receiving  the 
honors  of  a  grateful  people. 

Of  course,  wherever  he  came,  the  people 
"thronged  him,"  not  merely  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  man,  but  to  hear  his  voice ;  and  when  he 
began  to  speak,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
refer  to  the  great  events  that  had  occurred 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  to  the  changed  re¬ 
lations  in  which  they  placed  our  country  towards 
Spain,  and  toward  her  late  pcsseesions,  not  only 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  the  great  Archipelago 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

As  to  Porto  Rico  there  needs  little  to  be  said, 
as  it  is  already  ours.  Only  last  week  the  Span¬ 
ish  garrison  of  the  capital,  San  Juan,  took  its 
formal  evacuation,  and  marching  to  the  ships, 
sailed  away  for  Spain ;  and  our  troops  marched 
in  and  took  poeseasion  ;  the  American  flag  was 
raised  to  the  peak,  and  recognized  by  the  firing 
of  guns,  and  the  bands  playing  the  national  airs, 
so  that  the  island  is  to-day  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  much  as  Nantucket  or  any  of  the 
islands  along  our  coast. 

Cuba  is  not  eo  easily  disposed  of,  as  it  is  nearly 
fourteen  timee  as  large  as  Porto  Ric'i,  though 
perhaps  with  but  three  times  as  many  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  the  case  in  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  flrst  our  purpose  was  de 
dared  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the 
President,  to  be  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors 
that  were  making  the  island  desolate.  When 
these  should  be  removed,  and  order  restored 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  government, 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  reins  firmly,  our  mis¬ 
sion  toward  Cuba  would  be  accomplished,  and 
we  would  retire  leaving  the  island  to  enjoy  its 
freedom  and  independence. 

This  declaration,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  is  claimed  by  Cubans  as  a  solemn  pledge 
which  binds  us  forever,  and  which  is  shamefully 
violated  by  the  United  States,  if  we  avow  pub¬ 
licly,  or  cherish  secretlv,  our  purpose  to  keep 


the  island,  as  we  keep  Porto  Rico,  as  a  part  of 
our  national  inheritance.  Nor  are  the  Cubans 
alone  in  this:  many  of  our  own  people  denounce 
it  aa  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery— a  denuncia¬ 
tion  in  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  join 
them,  if  it  were  not  for  a  protest  from  the  island 
itself,  where  the  Spaniards  themselves,  or  their 
children  born  on  the  island,  and  with  all  their 
hopes  for  the  future  bound  up  in  its  prosperity, 
protest  sgainst  giving  this  control ;  and  declare 
that  they  would  rathir  a  thousand  times  be 
annexed  to  the  United  Staten,  which  would 
assure  them  of  a  good  government,  than  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  motley  crowd  of  insurgents, 
among  whom  there  may  be  a  proportion  of  good, 
honest  patriots ;  but  the  great  body  of  whom  are 
but  little  else  than  so  many  bands  of  brigands, 
whose  passion  for  revenge  would  lead  them  to 
turn  Uie  beautiful  island  into  a  wildernecs. 
Here,  then,  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty 
which  will  require  all  the  wisdom  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent  and  of  Congress  to  resolve  in  the  way  that 
in  best  for  all  concerned. 

But  half  a  dozen  Cuban  would  hardly  present 
a  question  so  perplexing  as  that  of  the  great 
Archipelago  of  the  Pacific,  with  its  hundreds  of 
islands  and  millions  of  population.  It  is  this 
that  the  President  approached  in  his  recent 
visit  to  the  West  with  the  utmost  caution. 
All  who  read  his  speeches  in  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where  will  observe  how  carefully  he  avoids  a 
positive  declaration,  for  he  is  not  the  only  one 
to  decide  it,  as  a  treaty  cannot  be  made  except 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  we  must 
always  contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Senate  may  vote  against  it  Hence 
the  President  approaches  the  question,  as  it 
were  "on  tip-toe,"  with  the  cautious  step 
which-  it  demands.  But  with  all  his 
reticence,  it  is  evident  which  way  his  mind 
turns:  as  he  speaks  of  the  call  of  "destiny,"  as 
if  it  were  decreed  in  the  councils  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  aid  we  poor  human  creatures  had  only 
to  obey  I 

Our  readers  know  that  there  is  not  a  paper  in 
the  country  that  has  supported  the  President 
more  earnestly  than  The  Evangelist.  This  has 
not  been  from  any  party  feeling,  nor  even  from 
the  loyalty  which  every  good  citizen  owes  to  our 
Chief  Magistrate,  but  from  the  highest  personal 
regard.  No  one  can  look  into  that  open  counte 
nance  without  recognizing  in  it  an  expression 
of  power  softened  by  goodness,  which  inspires  a 
feeling  that  here  is  a  man  who  cm  be  trueted  in 
any  position,  private  or  public,  personal  or  na¬ 
tional. 

But  the  beet  of  men  are  sometimes  led  awsy 
by  the  ardor  of  their  generous  impulses.  Thus 
only  last  week,  on  Tuesday,  (which  was  memor¬ 
able  in  American  history  as  the  day  on  which 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  over  San  Juan, 
in  token  that  Porto  Rico  was  henceforth  and  for¬ 
ever  an  inalienable  part  of  the  Great  Republic), 
the  event  was  celebrated  in  Chicago  with  fit 
honors  to  the  President  who  had  achieved  this 
victory  of  peace,  and  who  was  at  the  moment  the 
city’s  guesh. 

The  spectacle  itself  was  one  to  look  upon,  as  it 
is  one  rarely  seen.  The  Auditorium  in  Chicago  is 
the  grandest  in  the  United  States  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  at  this  time  held  an  audience  of  ten 
thousand  eager  listeners,  with  an  equal  throng 
without,  struggling  in  vain  for  admittance. 

The  people  had  come  to  see  and  hear,  and 
both  desires  were  gratified.  The  first  note  was 
struck  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  who  lei  off  in  a 
glorification  of  our  country,  which  he  ezalted  to 
t&e  skies  with  truly  Irish  enthusiasm.  He 
said : 

The  world  to-day,  a.s  never  before,  knows  and 
confesses  the  greatness  and  the  power  of  America. 
America  is  too  great  to  be  isolated  from  the  world 
around  her  and  beyond  her.  She  is  a  world  power, 
to  whom  no  world  interest  is  alien,  whose  voice 
reaches  afar;  whose  spirit  travels  across  seas  and 


mountain  ranges  to  most  distant  continents  and 
islands;  and  with  America  goes  far  and  wide  what 
America  in  her  grandest  ideal  represents— democ¬ 
racy  and  liberty,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  America,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  thee  I  Thou  livest  for  the  world. 
The  new  era  is  shedding  its  light  upon  thee,  and 
through  thee  upon  the  whole  world  I 

Surely  inspiration  could  no  farther  go,  excep 
as  it  was  kindled  by  a  still  more  exalted  person¬ 
age.  But  it  waa  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  echoed  the  cry  that  America  should 
be  "a  world-power,"  in  tones  eo  clear  and  high 
that  they  reached  every  ear  and  thrilled  every 
heart: 

“My  countrymen,  the  currents  of  destiny  flow 
through  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Who  will  check 
them?  Who  wiU  divert  themf  Who  will  stop 
them  f" 

The  expretsion,  "The  currents  of  destiny," 
gives  us  pause  I  What  does  it  mean  f  Is  it 
merely  a  flourish  of  the  imagination  f  Or  is  it 
the  announcement  of  anew  policy  in  our  national 
government  T  If  the  latter,  the  "currents  of  des¬ 
tiny"  may  be  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  ora  mighty 
swell  of  the  ocean  bearing  us  on  to  unknown 
climes  and  unknown  shores.  But  may  we  not  be 
attenr  pting  what  is  too  great,  even  for  us  f  The 
Yankees  are  a  wonderful  people,  but  they  cannot 
straddle  two  oceans  and  two  Continents.  They 
may  emigrate  to  the  Philippines  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  to  break  down  the  present  governments, 
and  establish  one  of  their  own.  But  at  best  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  a  mongrel  race, 
ruled  by  the  more  energetic  invaders.  In  the 
friction  of  contending  forces,  the  Anglo  Saxon 
may  come  to  the  top  and  subdue  the  Malays  and 
all  the  other  tribes  that  now  occupy  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  But  is  such  a  revolution  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  innumerable  wars  7  If  this 
be  the  price  of  glory,  shall  we  not  be  paying 
dear  for  this  vast  dominion  ? 

In  this  friendly  criticism  our  objection  is 
rather  to  a  word  than  to  what  was  perhaps 
intended  hy  it.  We  confeee  that  we  do  not  like 
the  word  "destiny,"  for  it  seems  to  imply  an 
unseen  force  by  which  we  are  caught  up  and 
swept  on  without  any  power  of  resistance.  Hence 
it  is  a  dangerous  element  to  invoke,  or  to  trifle 
with,  for  once  it  takes  possession  of  us,  we 
know  not  where  it  will  land  us.  It  is  often 
pleaded  by  tyrants  as  the  excuse  for  their  cruel¬ 
ties  and  their  crimes. 

Napoleon  was  a  worshipper  of  destiny.  It  wa 
the  guiding  star  that  led  him  to  Berlin,  t 
Vienna,  and  Moscow,  hut  no  farther,  and  the 
turned  back  upon  him,  and  led  him  to  Elba  and 
to  St.  Helena  !  Perhape  if  he  had  not  pursued 
hie  "destiny”  so  persistently  it  would  not  have 
left  him  to  die  on  a  rock  in  the  ocean  I 

Nor  is  the  word  quite  just  to  the  human  actor 
in  any  great  achievement.  Does  it  account  for 
all  that  has  been  done  by  our  army  and  navy 
We  thought  that  the  Spanish  fleets  were  d  e- 
atroyed  by  human  agency,  by  men  who  bad  thei 
eyes  wide  open,  and  had  been  training  for  year 
for  the  conflict  that  bad  come  at  last.  Was  i 
an  unseen  power — a  blind  destiny — that  captured 
San'iagof  If  so,  why  did  it  not  do  its  work 
better  7  How  was  it  that  cur  wounded  soldier 
were  left  to  die  in  the  trenches  7  It  is  a  poor 
compliment  to  "destiny"  to  ascribe  to  a 
Almighty  Hand  the  blunders  that  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  human  ignorance  or  incompetency. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  over-confident,  as  if  o 
"destiny"  could  not  be  thwarted.  Before  the 
Philippines  are  studied  politically  they  should 
be  studied  geographically  The  problem  wou 
be  serious  enough  if  they  were  our  next  doo 
neighbors,  as  near  aa  Cuba.  But  they  are  ten 
thousand  miles  away,  and  not  to  be  approache 
over  calm  waters.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chin 
Seas  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  to  terri 
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typhooDB,  that  have  eent  many  a  gallant  fleet 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Paciflc.  If  our  Armada 
had  such  a  fate,  it  would  be  a  poor  beginning  to 
an  attempt  to  conquer  and  coloniae  the  great 
Elaetern  Archipelago. 

In  theae  cautions  we  do  not  presume  to  give 
an  opinion  againet  annotation  at  any  time  and 
in  any  way.  The  United  States  may  eetablish 
a  protectorate  over  the  ielande,  that  would  give 
them  assurance  of  perfect  freedom  till  their 
home  governments  should  be  atrong  enough  for 
their  own  defence.  Would  it  not  be  better,  as 
well  as  more  generous,  to  nurse  these  germs  of 
civilization  than  to  assume  at  once  absolute 
flower  ? 

If  we  do  wrong  to  the  people  of  the  Philip* 
pinee,  let  us  at  lease  be  manly  enough  to  take 
the  reeponaibility.  If  our  rule  be  selfish  end 
cruel,  let  ua  not  ascribe  it  to  the  intractable 
racea  that  we  have  sought  to  govern.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  if  our  government  be  at  once 
gentle  and  atrong;  one  of  justice  and  humanity; 
the  Great  American  Republic  will  not  be  put 
to  shame  before  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 

Wherefore,  with  all  respect  to  <  ur  beloved 
President,  we  cannot  quite  give  ourselves  up  to 
*‘the  currents  of  destiny,  ”  as  if  we  were  con¬ 
scious  of  a  divine  inspiration,  but  feel  safer  to 
follow  the  calmer  words  of  Lincoln  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  Inaugural  Address,  “with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
finish  the  work  we  are  in,”  and  “Destiny"  will 
take  care  of  itself.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  SPLENDORS  OF  OUR  AUTUMN. 

The  view  from  our  Jersey  mountains  on  these 
fair  October  days  is  simply  beyond  the  limits 
of  language  or  of  any  painter’s  skill  to  express. 
A  ride  up  the  Hudson  on  either  side  of  the  great 
River,  unrolls  a  panorama  of  unspeakable  beauty. 
The  etreets  of  suburban  towns,  the  highways  of 
the  country,  are  garden  avenues  of  gorgeous 
color.  Fields  and  waste  places  shout  aloud  in 
splendors  that  rejoice  the  soul.  It  is  a  carnival 
of  brilliancy,  a  jubilee  of  joyful  radiancy,  befit¬ 
ting  these  days  of  peace.  The  dear  old  Quaker 
City  Eends  out  her  heralds  of  invitation  to  a 
festival  and  her  guests  are  led  through  avenues 
of  richly  colored  country  that  outshine  the  dec 
orations  that  meet  them  within  her  gates.  Ths 
drabs  and  browns  are  so  inter-laced  with  crim¬ 
son,  purple  and  gold  that  they  become  not  only 
foils,  but  prime  elements  of  splendid  beauty. 
All  which  is  suggestive  of  the  happy  harmony 
that  divinity  may  create.  The  glory  of  God’s 
world  of  nature  and  of  man  is  in  this  blending 
of  natural  colors,  this  softening  of  excess  by  the 
presence  of  the  sober,  this  offsetting  of  the  exu¬ 
berant  and  ideal  by  the  reserved  and  practical. 

In  this  scene  of  bewildering  brightness,  the 
political  campaigns  are  going  on.  The  flame  of 
color  typifies  tbe  flow  of  eloquence  and  the 
floods  of  passion.  By  tbe  first  winds  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  whole  show  will  be  shattered,  extin¬ 
guished  The  dead  leaves  of  trees  and  of  cam¬ 
paign  literature  will  make  windrows  and  bon  fires 
only ;  tbe  a^hes  will  not  last  a  month.  All  will 
be  over;  the  offices  will  be  quietly  filled  and  the 
plain  routine  of  life  will  be  on  for  a  season. 
The  world  gets  red  in  tbe  face  like  a  campaign 
orator,  but  the  frenzy  is  fleeting  and  after  that 
bed-rock  good  sense  comes  to  the  fore.  Highly 
as  we  feel  the  issues  to  be  colored  to-day,  we 
fortunately  know  that  the  crisis  cannot  last 
longer  than  to  the  November  frost.  Whoever  is 
nipped,  tbe  country  is  safe;  tbi  solid  ground  is 
bere  to  catch  the  falling  leaves  and  fading  colors. 

Looking  over  tbe  sea,  we  can  discover  a  rising 
color  on  both  sides  of  the  English  channel ;  tbe 
incident  of  Fashoda  is  like  a  tree  aflame  on  tbe 
lawn.  A  few  days  will  see  a  change.  This  fiery 
tree  is  not  a  conflagration ;  those  French  war¬ 
riors  are  not  likely  to  light  a  torch  that  would 
be  bard  to  quench.  Transitory  excitements  are 
as  natural  as  the  trees’  transit  from  green 


through  fiery  red  to  brown.  Even  actual  warfare 
with  Spain  could  not  last.  Peace  ia  the  world’s 
equilibrium  and  all  forces  work  for  it  with  that 
chastening  touch  before  which  passion  subsides 
as  the  leaves  fade  and  fall.  Fair  is  the  world 
to-day,  not  for  these  autumn  splendors,  but  for 
the  forces  that  now  reduce  them  and  after  win¬ 
ters  and  summers  can  reproduce  them  without 
danger  or  damage  to  any  eeason  or  any  human 
interest.  R  A.  S. 


BEST  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

Our  horizon  this  week  in  a  very  narrow  one. 
It  does  not  take  in  the  whole  world,  nor  even 
our  whole  country,  but  one  small  part  of  it  that 
happens  to  be  at  this  moment  under  our  eje. 
Once  in  a  while  we  find  itgcod  to  leave  tbe  great 
world  behind  ua,  and  flee  as  a  bird  to  her  moun 
tain.  And  so  h^re  am  1  on  a  hill  top,  looking 
down  into  a  valley,  and  nowand  then  lifting  my 
eyes  to  the  light  clouds  that  go  floatieg  by,  fit 
emblems  of  our  nesting  existence. 

My  p  ace  of  rest  is  in  a  hammock  swung  be 
tween  two  trees  planted  by  my  own  bands  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  now  reward  me  by  their 
protecting  shade.  There  ia  a  great  deal  of 
philosophy  in  a  tree — it  never  makes  a  fuse 
about  anythit  g,  but  keeps  on  growing  slowly  but 
steadily  till  at  last,  as  we  look  up  to  it,  we  come 
to  recognize  it  as  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  never 
failing  protector. 

Here  I  am  all  alone,  except  for  a  gentle  step 
that  comes  across  the  lawn,  but  noiselessly  as 
tbe  soft  South  wind  that  stirs  the  leaves  over  my 
head.  All  is  peace.  Tbe  world  is  not  a  bad 
world ;  it  is  a  good  world  ;  but  for  tbe  badness 
that  men  import  into  it.  Listen  to  the  tree 
tops,  as  they  whisper  to  us  lessons  of  patience 
and  endurancs.  If  we  bad  half  the  silent  dig 
nity  with  which  they  take  whatever  comes,  we 
should  find  it  as  easy  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life 
as  it  is  for  a  giant  elm  to  toes  its  mighty  limbs 
into  tbe  air. 

Looking  at  life  from  a  bill  top.  it  seems  to  be 
farther  off  than  when  we  come  close  to  it  on  a 
level.  A  flash  of  sunlight  in  the  distance  falls 
on  the  river  as  it  winds  its  way  under  the  wil 
lows.  The  incessant  change  of  light  and  shadow 
seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  changes  in 
our  lives.  Taking  its  rise  far  away  among  the 
bills,  it  winds  hither  and  thither,  now  hiding 
in  tbe  forest,  and  now  dashing  over  tbe  rocks,  till 
at  last  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  all  embracing 
sea  I 

Here  then  sitting  under  our  trees,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  into  tbe  valley,  or  around  upon  tbe 
mountains  all  crimson  and  gold,  how  can  we 
help  thanking  the  Author  of  our  being  that  it 
is  permitted  to  us  to  live  in  such  a  world  as 
this  T  And  if  this  be  so  full  of  beauty  and  bap 
piness,  what  may  we  look  for  when  the  angel  of 
revelation  rolls  up  the  curtain  that  separates  us 
from  what  is  on  tbe  other  side  ? 

With  this  sweetness  in  tbe  present  and  so 
much  more  in  the  future,  who  should  not  have 
“a  mind  always  contented  with  his  present 
condition,"  as  we  are  taught  to  be  in  one  o 
petitions  of  the  Prayer  Book  7  That  perfect 
content  is  better  than  all  riches.  Without  it 
mere  outward  prosperity  counts  for  little:  it  may 
even  aggravate  one’s  sense  of  vexation  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  who  has  riches  and  nothing 
eke,  is  poor  indeed.  Misers  are  the  most  beg¬ 
garly  creatures  on  the  face  of  tbe  earth.  No 
matter  bow  much  they  have,  they  are  eager  for 
more,  and  vexed  beyond  control  if  they  have 
missed  some  stroke  of  fortune.  Money  alone 
gives  no  satisfaction.  Tbe  secret  of  true  hap¬ 
piness  is  in  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  And 
be  who  can  share  what  God  baa  given'bim  with 
another  less  favored,  doubles  bis  own  happiness. 

To  day  the  world  ia  full  of  sunshine.  There 
is  an  inexpressible  beauty  in  the  earth'and  iky. 
And  does  not  that  heavenly  sweetneas^drop  down 
from  above  and  infuse  a  new  fragrance  into  the 


balmy  air  7  If  it  be  given  to  us  to  enjoy,  will 
it  not  exhale  in  our  very  looks  and  words  7  The 
love  of  nature  is  but  half  of  what  in  offered  to 
os:  our  happiness  is  complete  only  when  the 
gratitude  that  in  awakened  in  ua  flows  forth  to 
others  in  a  gentleness  towards  every  human  crea¬ 
ture  as  sweet  as  the  air  u>  day. 

_ H.  M.  F. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  POOR. 

The  inquiry  has  been  made,  “Is  the  Church 
coming  up  to  Christ’s  ideal  of  it  7"  Without 
assuming  to  comprehend  Christ’s  ideal  of  a 
church,  we  may  approximate  it  by  comparing 
the  work  the  Church  is  doing  with  Christ’s 
definition  of  His  own  work. 

Replying  to  John  Baptist’s,  “Art  Thou  He 
that  should  come  7"  Christ,  among  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  His  Messiahahip,  quoted  this:  “To 
the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.  ’  ’  In  another 
place  we  read,  “And  the  common  people  heard 
Him  gladly."  Is  it  true  to  day  in  this  Chris¬ 
tian  land  that  tbe  Gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor ; 
and  that  tbe  common  people  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  Word  of  God  7 

In  answer,  visit  almost  any  of  our  churches 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  Tbe  pews  are  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  the  wealthy,  the  cultured, 
the  fashionable  portion  of  society.  The  furnish 
ings  are  elaborate,  tbe  music  artistic,  the  ler- 
mon,  sometimes  plain  and  practical,  but  more 
often  metaphysical  or  oratorical.  The  common 
people,  the  working  men  and  women,  not  to 
speak  of  the  lowly  and  degraded  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  One  reason  why  they  do  not 
come  in  because  they  could  not  feel  at  home  in 
such  surroundings. 

Nor  will  it  meet  the  case  to  say,  as  may  be 
said,  that  efforts  to  reach  those  people  were 
never  so  abundant  or  more  successful.  Witness 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  tbe  Mission  Sunday- 
school  and  evangelistic  work.  For  all  tbess  only 
accentuate  and  emphasise  the  social  and  class 
distinctions  that  never  ought  to  be  found  inside 
tbe  Church  of  God.  The  very  existence  of  such 
agencies  implies  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sin¬ 
ners,  the  rich  sinners  and  tbe  poor  ones;  and 
for  each  of  these  a  different  Gospel  must  be 
provided. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  smaller  towns  and  rural 
communities.  Even  there  will  be  found  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes ;  and  the  line  in 
sharply  drawn.  In  every  community  there  are 
many  that  the  Gospel  does  not  reach,  and  who 
sadly  need  Its  blessings. 

Many  of  these  are  ignorant  and  vicious,  but 
many  are  not.  The  Christian  worker  in  city  or 
country  may,  if  be  will  only  seek,  easily  find 
many  of  the  lost  sheep  of  tbe  house  of  Israel, 
poor,  struggling,  sorrowing,  despairing  souls, 
from  whom  all  earthly  hope  has  fled,  for  whom 
life  has  no  flowers  and  very  little  sunshine,  who 
never  go  to  church  either  because  of  physical 
infirmity,  or  for  tbe  lack  of  suiuble  apparel,  to 
whom  tbe  consolations  of  the  Gospel  would  be 
most  welcome.  How  many  such  are  we  trying 
to  save!  And  the  outcasts,  tbe  criminal,  the 
tramp,  the  drunken,  and  tbe  harlot,  did  not 
Christ  dis  for  them,  and  shall  we  be  guiltless 
if  we  do  not  bring  to  them  the  “glad  tidings” 
of  eternal  life! 

We  do  not  need  to  deplore  the  supposed  deca¬ 
dence  of  tbe  Church.  If  tbe  influence  of  the 
Church  is  declinirg,  it  is  in  part  because  we 
are  neglecting  our  plain  duty  to  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  The  Church  that  can  and  does 
reach  down  to  tbe  very  substratum  of  society, 
and  rescue  tbe  perishing  ones  who  are  there 
hovering  over  the  mouih  of  the  pit  will  deserve 
and  receive  tbe  Master’s  approbation.  Let  us 
turn  aside  a  little  from  our  elaborate  rituals, 
our  elegant  social  functions,  our  denominational 
rivalry,  our  higher  criticism  and  our  worship  of 
creed,  and  devise  and  execute  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  the  Word  of  God  to  our  poorest  and 
most  needy  neighbors. 
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POB  AMBBIOAM  8TVDBIIT8  DT  PABIB. 

The  work  in  behalf  of  Anerieui  Toang  men 
and  women  atodying  in  Paris  has  began  with 
promise  of  good  results.  As  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Hall  was  not  able  to  leave  this  oonn- 
trj,  on  account  of  his  father's  sickness  and 
death,  the  Rev.  Clifford  Webster  Barnes  of 
Chicago,  has  taken  the  place  so  efBciently  filled 
by  Dr.  Paxton  of  Philadelphia,  last  year.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  for  a  time.  Secretary  of  the  Tale 
Young  Men 'a  Christian  Association,  and  is  well 
fitted  for  labor  aoxHig  the  student  class.  He 
is  an  earnest  Christian,  with  a  cordial  and 
agreeable  manner,  and  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 
Mrs.  Barnes  is  admirably  qualified  to  asaiat  her 
husband  in  this  special  effort  to  benefit  young 
Americana  away  from  home.  They  arrived  in 
Paris  two  months  ago,  aeleeted  their  temporary 
home,  looked  over  the  ground,  and  then  went  to 
Switserland.  They  have  now  returned  and  begun 
the  Sunday  evening  services  in  the  Latin  Quar¬ 
ter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thurber  of  the  American  Union 
Church,  never  lone  interest  in  the  large  number 
of  students  residing  in  Paris,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  for  them  personally,  and  also  to  promote 
the  direct  work  among  them  carried  on  every 
winter.  The  services  at  the  Ruede  Berri  Church 
are  now  in  full  progreas  in  every  department. 
Dr.  Thurber  with  hia  excellent  wife,  spent  a 
part  of  September  in  England,  enjoying  a  needed 
rest  after  the  summer's  labors  and  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  their  busy  winter  life  in  PariA  Amer-  i 
ican  students  and  travellera,  as  well  as  the  resi¬ 
dent  members  of  their  congregation,  always  find 
in  them  true  friends  and  faithful  helpera. 


THR  CA8C  OF  MB.  WAB8ZAWIAK. 

[The  following  note,  although  not  written  for 
publication,  is  yet  so  exactly  and  briefiy  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  in  a  very  vexed  matter,  that  we  are 
constrained  to  publiah  it,  aa  due  to  all  parties, 
and  especially  to  the  writer  and  others  who 
labored  so  assiduously  and  fairly  to  secure 
"equal  and  exact  justice"  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Palisadbs,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  1888. 
To  the  Editor  of  Thb  EvAHoai.isT. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  action  of  the 
Synod's  Commission  at  Elmira  yesterday  were 
not  fully  understood  by  tbe  Christian  public. 
By  a  formal  vote  we  declined  at  tbe  start  to  try 
the  case  of  Mr.  Warsxawiak,  or  in  any  manner 
to  paaa  upon,  or  consider,  his  moral  character. 
The  simple  question  before  us  was,  Has  injus¬ 
tice  been  done  the  appellant  in  any  degree  by 
either  Session  or  Presbytery  ? 

While  I  could  not  conscientiously  vote  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  solitary  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
exceptiona  forming  the  complaint  and  appeal 
to  the  Synod,  it  was  reasonably  clear  to  my  mind 
that  an  error  bad  been  unconaeiously  committed 
in  neglecting  to  provide  the  accused  with  coun¬ 
sel  in  the  first  trial.  When,  therefore,  wa  were 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  concrete  statement 
that  by  thia  failure  to  designate  counsel  an  in- 
juatice  "may  have  been  done"  to  the  appellant, 
we  found  ourselves  of  one  mind,  and  voted 
unanimously,  though  reluctantly,  to  remand  the 
case  for  a  new  trial. 

The  Elmira  Commisaion  was  one  of  the  most 
fraternal,  patient  and  conaiderate  judicial  bodies 
with  which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
have  been  aosociated.  Sincerely  yours, 

WiNTHBOP  S.  Gilman, 


In  Mr.  Spurgeon's  fund  of  illustrative  stories 
is  one  of  a  man  who  used  to  say  to  hia  wife: 
"Mary,  go  to  church  and  pray  for  us  both." 
But  tbe  man  dreamed  one  night  that  when  he 
and  hia  wife  got  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  Peter 
said:  "Mary,  go  in  for  both."  He  awoke,  and 
made  up  his  mind  it  was  time  for  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  on  his  own  account 


The  Rev.  William  Adams  Brown,  M.A.,  will 
be  installed  Roosevelt  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on 
Tuesday  evening  next,  November  lat  The  in¬ 
auguration  will  take  place  in  tbe  Adams  Chapel, 
(700  Park  avenue,)  at  8.15  o'clock.  It  need 
hardly  be  oaid  that  this  service  will  have  many 
elements  of  interest  to  tbe  friends  of  the  Semi 
nary.  We  can  wish  nothing  better  for  Professor 
W.  A.  Brown  than  that  he  may  prove  a  worthy 
succesBor  of  tbe  distinguished  men  who  have 
preceded  him  in  tbe  Union  chair  of  Theology. 

Tbe  Presbyterian  Union,  Mr.  James  Yereance, 
President,  has  issued  a  full  program  of  its  initial 
meeting  for  the  season,  at  Hotel  Savoy,  (Fifth 
avenue  at  Fifty-ninth  street, )  Monday  evening 
next,  October  31st  Tbe  speakers  announced 
are  Dr.  Henry  T.  McClelland  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Dr.  Jesoe  L.  Hurlbut  New  York.  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  will  be  the  theme  of  tbe  former, 
and  the  same  subject  as  "Related  to  tbe  Sunday- 
school, "  tbe  topic  of  Or.  Hurlbut,  who  is  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  tbe  course  of  the  evening  suitable 
Minutes  on  tbe  death  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  and 
Dr.  Philip  A.  Malleson,  an  Elder  in  the  Harlem 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  read.  Tbe  music 
and  collation  will  be  of  tbe  beat. 

The  fifth  yearly  Convention  of  the  Open  and 
Institutional  Church  League  will  be  held  in  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  November  2d  gnd  3d — Wednesday 
and  Tbunday  of  next  week.  There  will  be  two 
addresses  of  welcome — one  from  Mayor  Dodge — 
to  which  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  will  respond  as 
Chairman.  The  program  is  an  attractive  one, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge  of  this  city  will  apeak  on 
"Tbe  Work  of  the  Churchei  from  a  Layman’s 
Standpoint,"  and  later.  Dr.  C.  Cutbbert  Hall 
will  treat  of  "The  relation  of  the  more  distinc¬ 
tively  family  Churches  to  tbe  Churches  engaged 
in  institutional  work. "  Tbe  Federation  of  our 
American  Churches  will  be  discussed  by  Rev. 
E.  D.  Burr  of  Boston.  All  told,  a  dozen  papers 
of  moment  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

■'  ♦  I 

On  Wednesday,  October  26th,  at  three  in  tbe 
afternoon,  there  was  unveiled  at  the  Home  for 
the  Friendleos,  (29  East  Twenty-ninth  street 
and  30  Eist  Thirtieth  street, )  a  bronze  tablet  in 
memory  of  tbe  late  President  of  the  Society, 
Mrs.  Henry  O.  Houghton.  Tbe  design  is  typical 
of  the  work  of  tbe  Home  in  caring  for  children 
—a  representation  of  tbe  Good  Shepherd.  The 
Rev.  F.  Mason  North,  D.D.,  presided  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  services.  Dr.  William  H.  P.  Faunce 
giving  the  addreso.  The  two  hundred  children 
of  the  Home  sang  several  appropriate  pieces. 

■  ♦ . . 

Dr.  Donald  Sage  Mackay  of  Newark  will  ex¬ 
change  pulpits  with  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  of 
the  (Central  Presbyterian  Church,  on  next  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  October  30tb,  at  8  P.M.  Aa  all 
save  strangers  are  aware,  the  Central  Church  ia 
in  West  Fifty- seventh  street,  between  Broadway 
and  Seventh  avenue. 


Aa  will  be  seen,  the  missionary  spirit  of  tbe 
Synod  of  New  Jersey  was  greatly  awakened  at 
tbe  late  seasioDs.  The  Synod  parts  with  Dr. 
John  Dixon  with  words  of  just  appreciation  and 
warmth. 

—  ♦ 

Evangelist  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lockport,  Netr 
York,  has  just  returned  from  Denver,  Colorado, 
for  work  in  the  East. 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  were  in  Albany 
over  Sunday,  16th,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  quite 
busy.  Saturday  evening  they  were  beard  in 
Trinity  Methodist  Church,  and  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  remembering  the  priconer,  they  held  aervices 
in  the  Penitentiary.  Later  in  the  day  they 
spoke  in  Jermain  Hall.  Tbe  meetings  were  of 
great  interest,  earnest  and  responsive  to  the  ap- 
I  peals  made. 


‘‘A  DOGMATIC  NETER  SAVES." 

These  words  of  Neander  have  a  fresh  meaning 
to-day.  We  are  reminded  of  them  by  the  claim 
that  faith  must  hold  to  a  system  of  doctrine, 
rather  than  to  our  God  and  Saviour.  Men  are 
laying  much  stress  on  believing  what  other  men 
know  about  God.  The  testimony  of  good  men 
is  worthy  of  belief.  Religion  is  very  much  now 
a  matter  of  evidence:  it  should  be  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  experience.  On  tbe  body  of  a  good  man 
found  fioating  in  tbe  Hudson  was  a  card  ou 
which  was  written,  "I  will  both  lay  me  down 
and  sleep  in  peace,”  as  if  be  who  had  not  slept 
in  peace  for  months  found  comfort  in  copying 
what  another  had  spoken  from  fulnese  of  heart. 
This  second  band  faith  in  God  is  historic.  Job 
in  all  his  trials  had  faith  enough  to  keep  him 
from  charging  God  with  injustice;  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  prevent  him  from  wishing  to  die 
and  wondering  why  he  was  born  !  But  when  he 
saw  God  be  despised  himself  for  knowing  so 
little.  This  much  neglected  lesson  must  be 
taken  to  heart.  A  religion  of  outside  evidence, 
of  testimony  and  confeesion,  may  have  no  true 
inward  experience;  and  yet  that  experience 
alone  is  tbe  main  thing. 

The  great  emphasis  given  to  forme  of  state¬ 
ment,  to  confessional  faith,  to  the  externals  of 
religion  has  misled  tbe  world  and  divided  tbe 
church.  We  fight  over  doctrinal  formularies  and 
fail  to  find  tbe  experience  of  the  truth  that 
makes  us  followers  of  God  as^  dear  children- 
The  Gospel  ie  before  any  book;  conversion  ia 
before  any  written  testimony.  A  man  can  be¬ 
lieve  every  word  of  tbe  records  and  yet  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  tbe  law  and  the 
prophets  did  write.  More  than  thia,  he  can 
have  doubts  of  doctrine,  miss  many  links  in  the 
chain  of  evidences,  and  yet  know  Obirst  well 
enough  to  be  ready  to  die  for  Him.  It  ie  the 
touch  of  God  on  tbe  soul  that  makes  us  know 
Him ;  it  is  Jesus  in  my  heart  that  makes  me  a 
true  believer.  ^ 

It  is  deeply  felt  by  many  that  experience  and 
not  belief  must  safe  guard  character.  To  be  a 
Obriatian  by  mere  profession  ie  no  assurance 
that  a  man  will  abide  the  teats  of  faith.  Such 
believers  ate  unstable  at  heart.  They  fiy  from 
church  to  church;  are  active  to-day,  idle  to¬ 
morrow.  The  weakness  of  this  formal  Christian 
life  is  seen  in  the  feebleness  of  its  restraints  on 
the  passions;  its  failure  to  control,  to  sustain 
and  to  save.  The  confessed  law  of  love  bold» 
too  few  from  getting  the  best  of  a  brother ;  tbe 
faith  that  believes  some  other’s  testimony  keepe 
back  too  few  from  denying  God  and  despairing 
of  all  in  times  of  distress  or  disaster.  Beyond 
tbe  push  of  direct  obligations  to  other  men  ton 
few  find  incentive  to  self-sacrifice;  to  sustain  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  When  such  men  come  to  the 
end  of  life,  professiona  go  for  nothing,  doctrinal 
beliefs  are  words  only ;  they  only  wish  for  death, 
or  curse  the  hour  in  which  they  were  born. 
Call  them  insane  and  you  may  be  correct ;  for  a 
faith  in  God  is  the  only  sanity  at  times  for  any 
of  us.  But  the  fact  remaina  that  too  many 
Christians  by  profession  are  among  tbe  weak 
and  the  despairing.  Emotional  revivalism  ia 
not  the  remedy ;  the  disease  ia  too  deep  seated. 
The  man  who  bolds  an  orthodox  creed  feels  safe, 
as  if  enemies  to  faith  came  only  from  without. 
A  church  that  chiefly  defends  a  system  will  hav» 
plenty  to  do  with  its  own  infirm  and  enfeebled 
members. 

We  live  in  times  that  try  men’s  faith  mora 
than  martyrdoms  Tbe  swiftness  and  pressura 
of  our  life  are  without  parallel  in  human  history. 
The  tests  are  unceasing.  We  are  not  called  to 
die  for  Jesus,  but  to  live  for  Him,  and  to  live 
like  Him  day  by  day.  It  is  harder  to  live  thia 
life  of  faith  now.  than  to  die  for  tbe  faith  aa 
did  the  early  Christians.  This  ia  our  day  of 
trial ;  the  necessity  deepens  and  broadens  year 
by  year.  Tbe  relief  must  come  not  from  tighten¬ 
ing  our  grip  on  mere  forms  of  belief,  but  from 
a  fresh  and  firm  bold  on  God  our  Saviour. 

R  A.  S 
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BELieiOC8  MOYEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

While  we  hear  ao  much  of  Ihe  political  degra¬ 
dation  in  France  in  connection  with  all  theacan- 
dala  of  the  Dreyfua  caae,  little  ia  known  on  thia 
aide  of  the  water  of  the  great  apiritual  move- 
ment  that  ia  taking  place  there.  Twenty  prieata 
have  lately  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  their 
formal  declaration  which  waa  publiahed  in  Le 
<Jhr4tien  Francis,  a  journal  conducted  in  the 
intereat  of  tbeee  reformere  haa  been  tranalated 
for  ua  by  Mademoiaelle  Lecl^re  who  ia  deeply 
intereeted  in  thia  great  movement  for  the  apirit¬ 
ual  regeneration  of  her  native  land.  She  alao 
givee  ua  the  beautiful  Confeaaion  of  Faith  of  the 
Cure  de  Plomion. 

DBCI.ARATIOW. 

We  are  all  prieata,  aeculara,  monks  and  friara. 
:Some  of  ua  have  left  the  Roman  Church.  0th 
era  are  atill  in  her  bosom  and  under  her  rule. 
We  are  all  seeking  a  religious  reform— the  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  of  the  Apostlea,  sole  authorised 
interpreters  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Papacy  is,  for  us,  but  a  human  institution ; 
venerable,  should  it  repudiate  a  past  of  error 
and  false  doctrine;— guilty,  if  it  peraista  in  the 
pride  of  its  un-Chriatian  privileges.  Unity  is 
an  evil  when  it  rests  on  the  ruins  of  Love  and 
the  bond  in  Christ,  after  having  violated  the 
most  sacred  of  all  sanctuaries,— that  of  conscience. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  creeds.  If, 
however,  we  are  asked  to  state  what  we  believe, 
the  declaration  of  M.  le  Cur6  de  Plomion  ex¬ 
plains  our  position.  (See  end.)  We  appeal  to 
Roman ista  and  to  Protestants— to  all  those  who 
Are  longing  for  a  religious  union  on  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  basis— to  all  those  who  hope  to  save  France 
by  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  say, 
‘"Become  Rc man ists” — "Turn  Protestant  I"  We 
«ay.  "Let  us  be  Christians  I ’’  Names  are  nothing 
And  prove  nothing.  Conversion  ia  everything. 
<iod  wants  the  heart  I  We  have  members  in  all 
the  Dioceses  of  France,  in  all  the  orders  of  the 
priesthood,  in  many  monasteriea  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  communities.  We  have  even  received  en¬ 
couragement  from  an  official  high  in  the  Church. 

More  than  twenty  priests  have  broken  the  tie 
which  bound  them  to  Rome  in  order  to  preach 
the  Gospel  with  freedom.  Others  more  numer¬ 
ous  still,  think  they  may  remain  in  the  fold  and 
that  reform  will  come  from  the  Roman  Church 
lierself.  Here  or  there,  we  fraternise  with  all 
disciples  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  say, 
**What  then?  .  .  .  Christ  is  preached"  (Phil, 
t.  18).  Let  ua  then  draw  near  to  know  each 
other;  let  us  unite  to  work  for  the  Kingdom  of 
the  same  Saviour. 

Let  ua  give  up  religious  discussions.  Let  ua 
rise  above  ecclesiastical  distinctions  and  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  the  Christian  and  patriotic  work 
which  needs  all  our  strength.  Ws  have  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  newspaper  to  keep  us  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  thia  movement.  Thia 
^'Bulletin"  will  be  a  free  pulpit,  open  to  all 
moved  by  the  desire  of  religious  reform,  by  the 
aversion  to  superstition  and  formalism,  to  those, 
in  a  word,  who  find  in  the  GoepsEall  that  in 
needful  for  the  salvation  of  men  atf  the  mo^l 
uplifting  of  nations.  f  ^ 

Nothing  but  the  Gospel,— but  ail  'the  Gospel. 
We  make  thin  appeal  to  all  Christiana:  "Help 
us  by  making  us  known  Our  union  is  the  first 
step  in  the  work  of  religious  reform, — a  state¬ 
ment  of  our  aim,— a  beginning  and  a  hope.  May 
Ood  help  us  I" 

COWFBSSION  OF  FAITH  OF  M.  I.'ABBB  PHII.1P- 
POT— CUBE  DE  PLOMIOH. 

I  am  a  Christian,  because  I  am  united  to 
Christ  by  faith,  and  that  in  Him  and  by  Him, 
I  have  forgiveness  for  my  sins  and  a  personal 
communion  with  our  Heavenly  Father.  I  am  a 
Christian  because  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  the 
law  of  my  mind ;  because  the  morality  of  Christ 
is  the  ideal  of  my  life;  because  I  can  conceive 
>  of  no  religion  mors  perfect  than  that  of  Christ. 
I  place  t^  Gospel  of  Christ  above  any  word 


of  man,  and  I  teat  everything  by  the  Gospel.  1 
believe  in  Divine  inspiration  which  1  sum  up 
thus:  Jesus  Christ  foretold  and  revealed  in  the 
Old  Tsatament;  Jesus  Christ  in  His  earthly  life, 
making  known  to  men  the  good  news  of  salva¬ 
tion  ;  Jesus  Christ  in  His  life  in  glory  giving 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  the  willing  soul.  1  believe 
in  the  everlasting  life,  whose  conditions  are 
eternally  nettled  by  the  Gospel  in  such  a  way 
that  no  human  authority  can  add  anything  to  it, 
nor  can  take  anything  from  it 

As  1  believe  in  the  Father  and  Son,  I  believe 
also  in  the  Holy  Ghost  aent  by  the  Son  and 
Father.  It  ia  the  Holy  Spirit'according  to  the 
promise  of  our  Saviour  Himself  who  in  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  re¬ 
veals  God  to  us.  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  im 
presses  upon  our  hearts  the  words  of  Christ.  It 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  who  leads  us  to  cry  unto  God, 
"My  Father,"  and  who  bears  us  witness  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God. 

I  believe  in  the  Word  of  God  as  given  in  the 
authorised  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  Bible  did  not  fall  from  heaven ;  it  waa  not 
dictated  verbally  to  its  authors.  It  was  to  the 
souls  of  patriarchs  and  prophets, — to  the  soul  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Apostles;- to  the  soul  of  all  in¬ 
spired  men ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  communicated 
the  thought  and  the  will  of  God. 

I  believe  in  the  Church, — one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic.  This  church  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  'Judea  and  in 
Galilee.  The  church  is  one,  because  it  has  one 
head, — Jesus  Christ.  It  is  holy,  because  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  purifies  and  sanctifies  it; 
it  ia  catholic,  that  is  universal,  because  it  in¬ 
cludes  all  those  who  in  all  times  and  in  all 
places  prefers  Christianity.  It  is  Apostolic, 
because  it  waa  founded  by  the  Apostles,  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

A  Visit  to  the  Orare  of  Helen.Hont  Jackson. 

This  beautiful  little  city  of  20,000  souls  claims 
to  be  rightfully  1  think  the  handsomest  town  in 
Colorado,  and  as  a  health  resort  is  truly  charm¬ 
ing.  It  is  5,915  feet  above  sea  level,  and  though 
not  yet  thirty  years  [old,  hasQa  world  wide  fame. 
To  find  a  genuineprohfbtfton  town— not  in  name 
only,  but  in  fact  as  well— so  far  West,  at  ths 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  surprises  many  an 
Eastern  man  who  visits  it  for  the  first  tims. 
That  it  ia  full  of  Yankees  and  Yankee  enterprise, 
you  may  readily  believe,  for  verily  is  it  true. 
There  are  here  twenty  organised  evangelical 
churches  as  well  as  a  large  Catholic  Church. 
The  strongest  and  largest  of  ^these  are  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Congregational  and  Methodist.  .The 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 
W.  H.  W.  Boyle,  D.D., "formerly  from  Canada, 
ia  a  very  able  man  and  has  no  won  the  hearts 
of  his  people  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
one  who  does  not  love  him.  The  First  Congre- 
sational  Church  also  has  a  splendid  man  for 
its  pastor,  able  and  eloquent,  the  Rev,  Dr.  J. 
B.  Gregg.  Both  these  are  fine  stone  churches, 
with  large  congregations. 

Colorado  College,  i  fine  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing,  ia  Congregational,  Rev.  H.  W.  Slocomb, 
D.D,,  being  the  honored  President,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Edward  8.  Parsons,  (formerly  pastor  of 
Congregational  Church  in  Greeley,  Colorado,) 
as  Vice-President.  The  public  schools  here  are 
well  up-to-date  and  would  do  honor  to  any  East 
ern  town  of  the  same  size.  The  school  buildings 
are  modem,  well  equipped  and  excellent  in  ail 
their  appointments,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
libraries. 

The  city,  except  in  the  business  part,  is  em¬ 
bowered  in  trees— thanks  to  the  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion  prevailing  here;  and  the  Great  Architect 
haa  paved  the  streets  and  sidewalks  in  a  mors 
substantial  manner  than  man  could  do.  Add 
to  all  this  a  moral  atmosphere  truly  refreshing; 


if 


with  hosta  of  refined,  ewHnred  and  edneated 
people  and  then  judge  for  yonrself,  kind  reader, 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  ia  in  a  residence.  Many 
a  poor  mortal  who  casM  here  a  broken-down  in¬ 
valid,  now  rejoiesa  in  reatored  health.  Alaa  that 
some  come  every  year  too  late.  They  grasp  at 
the  last  straw,  and  it  in  not  the  fault  of  the 
climate  that  so  many  are  sent  bick  to  their 
friends  by  the  express  companies.  Sheltered  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  this  is  one  of  tbs  cosiest 
nooks  in  the  wwld  for  a  eity  to  nestle  in. 

The  healing  springs  sre  not  here  however,  bat  at 
"Manitou,"  nix  miles  distant,  where  electric  care 
will  take  one  every  hour  for  ten  cents.  I  spent 
only  a  few  hours  at  Manitou,  but  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  the  queer  names  of  some  points  of 
interest  in  the  "Garden  of  the  Gods."  adjacent 
to  Manitou,  which  is  6  120  feet  above  sea  level. 
From  here  there  is  a  cog  wheel,  narrow  guage 
railway  which  will  take  you  to  the  top  of  "Pika's 
Peak"  for  five  dollars — or  you  caa  walk  up  for 
nothing,  should  you  not  mind  the  fatigue.  Every 
Thursday  morning,  if  yon  get  up  early  enough, 
(the  train  starts  at  2  o'dock  A.M.  I>  yon  can 
aaoend  and  by  waiting  patiently  unless  clouds 
obscure,  witness  probably  the  moat  glorious  sun- 
rile  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  think  this 
hour  for  rising  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
even  the  "unapproachable  American  traveller," 
(H.  M.  F.).  I  waa  cemtent  to  take  the  sun¬ 
rise  view  second-hand.  But  to  return  to  those 
queer  names  in  the  "garden. "  Here  they  are, 
Uld  Baggage  Room,  Mushroom  Park,  Deer 
Head,  Ant  Eater,  Old  Man's  Wine  Cellar,  Old 
Washer  Woman,  Balance  Rock,  Eagle.  The' 
Duck,  Turtle,  Punch  and  Judy,  Old  Bcotchman, 
Queen  of  the  Garden,  Bear  and  Seal,  Cathedral 
Spires,  The  Gateway,  Cathedral  Rock.  Many 
of  these  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
names  they  bear  and  form  grotesque  groups. 

On  Saturday  aftmrnoon  of  October  lat,  about 
2  o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  under  the  platform  of 
one  of  the  railroad  depots  while  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  of  forty  five  milee  an  hour.  The 
efficient  and  excellent  fire  companise  fought  the 
fire  fiend  with  a  desperation  rarely  equalled,  but 
in  spite  of  their  heroic  eforta,  in  two  hours 
1600,000  worth  of  property  went  up  in  smoke  and 
flame.  The  noble  "Antler’s  Hotel,"  the  finest 
in  the  State,  (next  to  the  Brown  Palace  in  Den¬ 
ver,  )  the  pride  and  pet  of  the  eity  is  now  a  mass 
of  blackened  minn  But  for  the  great  width  of 
Cascade  avenue^  a  truly  magnificent  thorough¬ 
fare,  another  "Chicago  fire"  would  have  swept 
Colorado  Spring*.  About  four  fifths  of  the  loss 
falls  on  good  insurance  companies  and  a  better 
hotel  than  ever  will  soon  arise  from  the  ashes  of 
the  former.  Pluck  and  backbone  are  two  arti¬ 
cles  not  scarce  in  this  right  royal  little  eity. 

There  ia  much  wealth  here,  as  it  ia  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  mining  and  stock  exchange  where 
much  of  the  enormous  bnainsas  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  is  transacted.  The  streets  are 
wide,  the  bnainsas  blocks  and  dwellings  modern, 
and  the  winter  climate  delightful.  Colorado 
City,  mid  way  between  the  Springs  and  Mani- 
tou,  has  2,500  inhabitants  and  abundant  means 
of  irrigation  I  On  the  one  main  business  street, 
saloons  are  thicker  than  tea  bumble  bees  in  one 
pumpkin  blow  I  Contrast  the  two  places.  In 
one,  moral  sentiment  is  strong  enough  to  say  we 
will  have  no  ssIoobs  and  they  have  none.  In  the 
other  they  say,  "Oh,  yea,  come  on,  everybody 
may  keep  a  salomi  who  will  pay  the  license  fee 
required.  Moral:  Prohibitloa  (not  party  or 
political, )  can  and  will  pndiiblt  where  there  is 
backbone  and  moral  power  enough  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  enforce  il 

That  this  was  the  hosM  and  is  the  last  resting 
place  of  that  gifted  and  brilliant  woman,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  is  well  known.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  once  asked  if  he  did  not  think  she 
was  ths  greatest  woman  poet  America  had  yet 
produced.  After  n  moment's  reflection  ho  re¬ 
plied  in  the  delibemte  way  which  waa  his  wont, 
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“Tee;  and  I  think  you  might  aa  well  leave  out 
the  word  woman !’’  Her  memory  ia  dear  to  every 
American,  but  perhapa  a  few  facta  touching  her 
life  may  not  be  amiae  in  thia  connection.  Her 
maiden  name  waa  Helen  Fiake,  and  ahe  came  of 
good  old  New  England  atock.  Her  father, 
Nathan  W.  Fiake,  waa  a  profeaaor  at  Amherat 
Oojlege,  and  ahe  waa  related  to  Profeaaor  John 
Fiake  of  Harvard  Cjllege,  whoae  prolific  pen  haa 
abed  ao  much  luatre  upon  our  American  hiatoric 
literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  ahe  mar¬ 
ried  Major  Eidward  Hunt,  and  had  two  bright 
beautiful  children,  both  of  whom  died  in  early 
life.  Her  aecond  marriage  waa  to  William  S. 
Jackaon  of  Quaker  extraction,  an  excellent  man 
and  a  devoted  huaband.  That  ahe  waa  a  born 
poet,  her  worke  abundantly  prove,  but  the  two 
booka  which  will  live  the  longeat — her  greateat 
and  beat,  are  “Ramona,  ”  and  a  “Century  of 
Diahonor,  “  that  terrible  arraignment  of  our 
Government  and  ita  treatment  of  the  Indiana 
which  waa  the  reault  of  a  hard  winter’a  work  in 
the  Aator  Library  of  New  York  City.  In  both, 
ahe  pleada  the  cauae  of  the  wronged,  down-trod¬ 
den  and  oppreaaed,  and  her  great  generoua  heart 
went  out  to  the  poor,  deepiaed  Indiana  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  irreaiatible  force.  Alaa,  that  ahe 
waa  called  from  earth  all  too  aoon  'aa  ao  many 
other  gifted  onea  have  been.  One  of  her  neareat 
and  deareat  frienda  aaid  to  me  recently,  “Helen 
would  burn  her  candle  at  both  enda  and  no  cau¬ 
tion  or  warning  aeemed  to  have  any  effect.” 

At  her  own  requeat,  ahe  waa  buried  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  a  few  milea  diatant,  “C%epenne 
Peak,"  but  that  waa  not  to  be  her  final  renting 
place.  The  avarice  of  a  man  who  owned  aome 
land  near  her  grave,  fenced  it  in  ao  that  ail  who 
▼iaited  muat  pay  toll,  aa  it  waa  only  acceaaible 
through  hia  premiaea.  The  conatant  atream  of 
▼iaitora  to  that  abrine,  brought  thouaanda  of 
dollara  annually  to  the  man’a  pocket,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Jackaon  waa  forced  to  remove  the 
precioua  duet  to  “Evergreen  Cemetery,”  the 
city  burial  ground  where  beneath  the  nod,  and 
under  a  aoiid  oblong  block  of  blue  granite,  not 
more  than  one  foot  in  height,  ahe  “aleepe  wel^ 
after  life'a  fitful  fever,”  the  aoft  winda  of  aum- 
mer  and  the  blaata  of  winter  aing  her  requiem. 
In  accordance  with  her  own  expreaaed  winh,  no 
fiower,  tree,  or  abrub  adorna  her  grave,  but 
thoae  mountaina  ahe  loved  ao  well  nightly  caat 
their  ahadowa  over  that  aacred  place. 

The  aimpleet  inacription  I  have  ever  aeen  on  a 
tomb-atooe,  in  amall,  plain  lettern,  tella  whoae 
mortal  remaina  rent  there : 

Helen, 

Wife  of  William  S.  Jackson, 

Died,  Auguat  12th,  1885. 

At  the  foot  in  the  aingle  word,  Emigravit.  1 
could  only  recall  her  own  touching  and  beauti¬ 
ful  linea,  entitled,  “Last  Worda”  : 

“  Dear  hearts  whoae  love  has  been  so  sweet ;  to  know 
That  I  am  looking  backward  as  I  go. 

Am  lingering  while  I  haste,  and  in  this  rain. 

Of  tears  of  Joy,  am  mingling  tears  of  pain. 

Do  not  adorn  with  oostly  shmb  or  tree. 

Or  flower  the  little  grave  that  shelters  me. 

Bnt  when  rememhring  me,  yon  oome  some  day. 

And  stand  there,'Speak  no  praise  bnt  only  say, 

“  How  she  loved  ns !  It  was  for  that  she  was  so  dear.” 
These  are  the  only  words  that  I  shall  smile  to  hear." 

Hurt  M.  Pomerot. 


The  “Bowery  Miaeion”  haa  an  intereating 
hiatory  of  nineteen  yeara,  which  will  be  com¬ 
memorated  by  eervicea  held  there  at  3.30  P.M., 
on  the  laet  Sabbath  of  the  month— October  30lh. 
The  founder  of  the  Miation  waa  the  late  Rev.  A. 
G  Ruliffson,  a  tablet  to  whose  memory  will  be 
unveiled.  It  is  expected  that  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie 
will  preside. 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  held  three  meetings 
in  Minneapolis  on  Sabbath,  16th  instant — the 
afternoon  meeting  especially  for  children,  who 
came  fiocking  to  it  from  the  Sabbath-acboola, 
waa  full  of  interest. 


IS  IT  THE  FUNCTION  OP  THE  CHURCH 
TO  TEACH  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  I 

A  second  exception  taken  by  the  critics  to  our 
definition  is,  to  the  statement  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Oburcb  was  organized  "to  maintain 
and  propagate  what  Preabyteriana  believe  to  be 
the  ayatem  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turea.  ’  ’ 

Our  higher  critic  would  convict  me  of  heresy 
by  quoting  from  our  Confeaeional  doctrine  re¬ 
specting  “  The  communion  of  aainta,”  aa  follows : 
“Saints  by  profession  are  bound  to  maintain  an 
holy  fellowahip  and  communion  in  the  worship 
of  God,  and  in  performing  such  other  spiritual 
aerv.ces  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification.” 
Thia  he  saya  is  “contrary”  to  my  statement  aa 
to  the  distinctive  characteristic  and  special 
object  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  subee- 
quently  adds:  “The  common  sense  of  Christen¬ 
dom  will  declare  that  here  the  Confession  truly 
represents  the  Scripture  teaching.”  Whether 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  bad  the  higher- 
critical  insight  to  detect  the  contrarineaa  re¬ 
ferred  to,  we  shall  see  later.  For  the  present  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  while  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  critic  the  common  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  accepts  our  Confessional  doctrine  aa  “the 
teaching  of  Scripture,”  and  by  implication  ap¬ 
proves  of  our  practice  in  accordance  with  it,  a 
large  and  respectable  branch  of  the  Church, 
our  Episcopal  brethren,  do  not  accept  our  doc¬ 
trine  or  approve  of  our  practice — or  rather,  do 
approve  of  our  practice  but  do  not  approve  of 
making  our  doctrine  the  rule  of  their  practice. 
This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the  object  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  maintaining  and  propa¬ 
gating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  teacbirg  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  vindicates  them  in  so  doing, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  truth,  but  of  the 
true  unity  of  the  Church — a  unity  not  in  organic 
form,  but  with  entire  freedom  as  to  form,  “the 
unity  of  the  Spirit” — unity  in  brotherly  love,  in 
Christian  fellowship,  and  in  co-operative  effort 
to  advance  the  one  Church’s  Redeemer's  King¬ 
dom. 

The  other  critic  states  his  exception  to  the 
atatement  in  question,  aa  follows:  “The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  part  of  the  universal  Church 
and  being  ao  its  true  object  is  to  do  ita  share  in 
extending  the  one  Kingdom  of  God.  It  seeks  to 
bring  men  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  personal 
Saviour,  and  to  develop  them  in  spiritual  life. 
It  needs  sound  doctrine — the  essential  and  necee- 
sary  truths  of  Holy  Scripture— but  this  sound 
doctrine  is  the  means  and  spiritual  life  the  end.” 
This  presents  d iatinctly  the  precise  point  at  iasue. 

To  this  we  reply :  According  to  our  doctrinal 
Standards  and  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  as  might 
be  shown  by  abundant  quotation,  tbe  conversion 
and  sanctification  of  sinners,  tbe  originating  and 
developing  in  them  spiritual  life,  and  thua  ex¬ 
tending  Cbriet’a  Kingdom  in  the  world,  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  working  ordinarily 
through  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  aa  tbe  in¬ 
strument.  This  being  the  economy  of  God’a 
grace,  the  Saviour  on  the  eve  of  Hie  ascension 
gave  to  His  diaciplea,  and  through  them  to  the 
Church,  tbe  commission  :  “Go  teach  all  nations, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  1  have  com¬ 
manded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even 
unto  the  end  of  tbe  world.”  (There  are  two 
aynonymoua  verbs  in  tbe  original  corresponding 
to  the  words  “teach”  and  ‘teaching.”  To  in¬ 
dicate  this,  the  Rev  sed  Version  uses  synonyms, 
tranelating  the  former  “make  disciples  of.”) 
On  the  eve  of  Hie  passion,  Jesus  said  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples:  “I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  hear  them  now.  Howbeit 
when  He,  tbe  Spirit  cf  truth,  is  come,  He  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth.”  The  Great  Commis¬ 
sion,  therefore,  of  the  ascending  Saviour  to  tbe 
Church  of  the  succeeding  ages  ia :  Indoctrinate 
the  nations  in  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


as  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  in  tbe  establiah- 
ment  and  extension  of  my  Kingdom.  Hia  prom¬ 
ise  is,  thst  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  commission, 
He  would  by  Hie  Spirit  be  with  Hie  Churdi 
continually  to  give  the  truth  efficiency.  The- 
divinely  appointed  function  of  tbe  Church 
being  to  “teach  all  nations”  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  Scriptures  being  the  divinely 
appointed  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
establishment  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  Paul's 
definition  of  “tbe  Church  of  tbe  living  God,” 
is :  “  The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ”  He 
accordingly  exhorts  Timothy  in  his  first  Epistle: 
“Take  heed  to  thyself  and  to  thy  doctrine.”  In 
the  second  Epistle:  “Preach  the  word,  exhort 
with  all  long  suffering  and  doctrine.  For  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  aound 
doctrine.”  He  writes  to  Titus  that  one  of  the 
essential  qualifications  of  a  bishop  is:  “Holding 
fast  the  faithful  word  aa  he  hath  been  taught, 
that  he  may  be  able  by  aound  doctrine  both  to 
exhort  and  convince  tbe  gainsayers.”  What 
Paul  meant  by  preaching  sound  doctrine  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  tbe  four  Epistles,  which  I  presume  our 
higher  critic  accepts  as  genuine— tbe  Epistle  to 
tbe  Romans,  tbe  two  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Epistle  to  tbe  Galatians.”  These  are  among  the 
Epistles  which  Peter  in  bis  secot  d  Epistle  refers 
to  as  of  canonical  authority,  classing  them  with 
“the  other  Scriptures.”  Possibly  our  higher 
critic  may  not  r^ard  thia  second  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  genuine.  Our  Confeaaion  does. 

Now  it  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  in  tbe 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  visible  Church  honestly  differ  re¬ 
specting  many  matters  of  faith,  order,  rite,  and 
worship ;  differ  so  widely  and  decidedly  that 
without  violating  conscience,  and  convictions  of 
duty  based  on  their  interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  Apostolic  injunction,  “Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  hia  own  mind,’* 
organic  ecclesiastical  union  is  impracticable. 
Hence  the  existence  of  different  branches  of  the 
visible  Church,  each  having  a  special  object,  a 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  tbe  reason  for  ita 
existence  cw  a  diatinct  branch  of  the  Church: 
tor  example,  that  of  tbe  Baptist  Church,  “be¬ 
lievers’  immersion;”  that  of  tbe  Episcopal 
Church,  tbe  so-called  “Historic  Episcopate.  ” 

I  stated  as  the  special  object,  tbe  distinctive 
characteristic,  the  raiaon  d'etre  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  “to  maintain 
and  propagate  what  Preabyteriana  believe  to  be 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip 
turea.”  If  this  be  not  its  object,  why  did  that 
memorable  Assembly  which  formed  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church- whose  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  we  recently  celebrated— spend  some 
half  a  dozen  years  in  formulating  tbe  system  of 
doctrine  which  in  to-day  the  doctrinal  Standard 
of  our  Church  f  Why  should  they  not  only  state 
this  system  in  the  ordinary  didactic  form,  but 
also  in  two  catechetical  forms,  one  for  the  adult, 
the  other  for  tbe  children  of.the  Church  7  Why 
should  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  state  a» 
one  of  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  our  Church 
that  “it  in  necessary  to  make  effectual  provision 
that  all  who  are  admitted  as  teachers  be  sound 
in  the  faith  7”  “The  faith”  referred  to  is,  of 
course,  sound  doctrine  according  to  our  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  tbe  necessity  referred  to  ia,  of  course, 
what  is  “necessary”  to  accomplish  tbe  special 
object  for  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  or¬ 
ganized.  Further,  why  are  candidates  for  licen¬ 
sure,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  required  “to  study 
divinity  at  least  two  years  under  some  approved 
divine  or  professor  of  theology  7”  Why  are  can¬ 
didates  examined  by  tbe  Presbytery  on  theology, 
and  their  examination  being  approved,  required 
before  licensure  to  avow  that  they  “aincerely 
receive  and  adopt  the  Confeaaion  of  Faith  7” 
Why  are  licentiates  applying  for  ordination 
again  examined  on  theology,  and  their  examina¬ 
tion  being  approved,  required  to  renew  the  vow 
that  they  receive  and  adopt  tbe  Confession  7 
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Why  are  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  pro¬ 
fessors  required  to  avow  fidelity  to  our  Stand¬ 
ards  in  their  teaching;  and  in  some  Seminaries, 
in  view  of  the  liability  to  a  change  of  doctrinal 
views,  required  at  stated  intervals  to  renew  this 
vow  T  Further,  why  do  the  framers  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  state  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
"our  blessed  Saviour  bath  appointed  officers, 
not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 
Sacraments,  but  also  to  exercise  discipline,  for 
the  preservation  of  truth  and  duty  7’’  Why 
should  the  Book  of  Discipline,  in  stating  in 
the  opening  chapter  "the  ends  of  discipline," 
mention  first  "the  maintainance  of  the  truth” 
—of  course  what  Presbyterians  believe  to  be  the 
truth  as  stated  in  the  doctrinal  Standards  f  The 
reason  why  Presbyterians  thus  emphasize  what 
they  believe  to  be  "the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  is  distinctly 
stated  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Constitution  as  follows:  They  hold  "that  truth 
is  in  order  to  goodness;  that  no  opinion  can  be 
more  pernicious  or  more  absurd  than  that  which 
represents  it  as  of  no  consequence  what  a  man’s 
opinions  aie.  They  are  persuaded  there  is  an 
inseparable  connection  between  faith  and  prac 
tics,  between  truth  and  duty."  Hence,  "they 
think  it  necessary  that  all  who  are  admitted  as 
teachers  be  sound  in  the  faith." 

With  the  origin,  and  history,  and  authoritative 
statement  of  principles,  and  the  provision  made 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  organised,  in  view,  I  inno¬ 
cently  made  the  statement  to  which  exception 
is  taken.  To  my  amaiement,  and  I  may  add 
amusement — for  things  meant  to  be  serious  are 
sometimes  ludicrous— one  of  my  critics  intimates 
that  I  made  an  egregious  blunder,  and  the  other 
procouncee  the  statement,  downright  heresy.  If 
the  Presbyterian  Chu’ch  was  not  and  is  not  or 
ganised  to  maintain  and  propagate  what  Presby¬ 
terians  believe  the  Scriptures  teach,  would  our 
critics  kindly  inform  us  for  what  purpose  in 
their  judgment,  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
and  is  to  day  organized  as  a  separate  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  f  This  question,  which  is 
ths  only  question  here  at  issue,  our  critics  care¬ 
fully  avoid.  With  exceptional  genius  for  fallacy, 
they  seriously  allege  as  the  basis,  and  only  basis, 
for  the  charge  of  blundering  and  heresy,  that  I 
attributed  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
therefore  to  "the  Church"  the  use  of  the 
"meats"  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  King¬ 
dom,  whereas  1  should  have  ’attributed  the 
"end" — that  is,  I  erred  in  not  stating  as  the 
function  of  the  Church,  what  the  Scriptures  re¬ 
peatedly  and  emphatically  teach  is  the  function 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  do  not  consider  anything  further  in  the 
way  of  reply  to  our  critics  really  necessary,  but 
as  other  reasons  than  those  above  mentioned  are 
seriously  and  courteously  assigned  for  taking  ex¬ 
ception  to  our  definition,  they  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration. 

One  of  the  critics  states  what  he  regards  as 
"a  very  practical  consideration  that  convincingly 
shows  the  narrowness  of  Dr.  Duffield’s  definition. 
It  ought  not  to  have  escaped  his  thought  that 
members  are  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  on  their  acceptance 
of  a  system  of  doctrine,  but  on  their  confession 
of  faith  in  Christ."  Btatistics  are  then  given 
to  show  that  the  elders  and  deacons,  who  are 
required  to  accept  the  Confession,  are  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  com¬ 
municants.  He  then  adds,  "The  great  majority 
of  these  men  and  women  know  and  care  very 
little  about  the  ‘system  of  doctrine.’  Many  of 
them  are  young  Christians ;  what  can  they  be 
expected  to  do  in  maintaining  and  propagating 
the  ‘ejetem  of  doctrine.’  " 

To  this  there  are  several  things  to  be  said  in 
reply.  First,  that  in  determining  the  object  for 
which  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized, 
the  fact  that  "it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are 


admitted  as  teachers  be  sound  in  the  faith,"  in 
the  judgment  of  the  critic,  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  Second,  by  the  logic  of  our  critic 
it  may  readilv  be  proved  that  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  is  not  an  educational  Institution  organized 
to  maintain  and  propagate  what  the  authorities 
of  the  University  regard  as  sound  doctrine  re 
epecting  Philosophy,  Science  and  other  branches 
of  secular  knowledge.  Third,  there  is  "a  very 
important  practical  consideration"  which,  as  our 
critic  is  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  he  will  pardon 
me  for  saying,  "ought  not  to  have  escaped  his 
thought."  In  administering  the  ordinance  of 
infant  baptism,  "the  ‘minister  is  to  exhort  the 
parents  to  the  careful  performance  of  their  duty ; 
requiring  that  they  teach  the  child  to  read  the 
Word  of  God ;  that  they  instruct  it  in  ths  prin 
ciples  of  our  holy  religion,  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Mew  Testaments,  an 
excellent  •  summary  of  which  we  have  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church,  and  in  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which  are  to 
be  recommended  to  them  as  adopted  by  this 
Church  for  their  direction  and  aeeietance  in  the 
discharge  of  this  important  duty."  Now  the 
question  at  imue  is  not  whether  Presbyterian 
parents  and  Presbyterian  ministers  faithfully 
perform  their  duty,  according  to  our  Standards. 
The  quesion  is  this— for  what  purpose  was  the 
Presbyterian  Church  organized  f  Fourth,  as  to 
"maintaining  and  propagating"  the  Presbyterian 
"system  of  doctrine" — many  of  the  laity,  young 
and  old,  are  engaged  in  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  which  frequently  does,  and 
always  should,  include  instruction  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  All  communicant  members  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  according  to  their  ability 
to  the  support  of  the  pastor,  ordained  and  com¬ 
missioned  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  our  Stand¬ 
ards.  All  are  expected  to,  and  most  do,  con 
tribute  regularly,  "to  maintain  and  propagate 
what  Presbyterians  believe  to  be  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, "  through 
Presbyterian  missionaries  in  the  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  field,  through  our  Board  for  the  education 
of  Presbyterian  ministers,  through  our  Board 
for  the  publication  of  periodicals,  tracts,  and 
volumes,  in  accordance  with  and  advocacy  of 
Presbyterian  doctrines  and  for  the  establishment 
in  miesionary  fields  of  Sunday-schools  where 
Presbyterian  doctrine  is  taught  and  through  our 
Board  of  Aid  for  Presbyterian  Colleges.  Re 
membsr,  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  laity  or  the  ministry,  but  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  was  and  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  organ¬ 
ized  ? 

As  to  the  objection  to  my  statement  taken  by 
both  critics  in  the  interest,  as  they  imagine  and 
allege,  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  whilst  the  Presbyterian  "system  of 
doctrine"  contains  what  is  distinctive  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  it  also  contains  and  gives 
due  prominence  to,  what  one  of  our  critics  des 
ignates  as  "the  great  fundamentals"  in  which 
Presbyterians  are  "at  one  with  other  Christian 
bodies." 

As  to  the  personal  issues  raised,  without  ex¬ 
pressing  our  own  opinion,  we  leave  it  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  to  decide,  whose  views 
are  "preposterous,"  and  who  is  the  "heretic  ?’’ 

"The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  is, 
firet,  whilst  critics  in  several  quarters  have  taken 
exception  to  my  statement  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  "a  voluntary  aaecciation, ’’  at- 
tribut  ng  to  the  words  a  senee  not  intended,  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  taken  exception 
to  my  proposition,  in  the  sense  I  intended  and 
used  it  Se''ond,  except  my  higher  critic — 
whose  judgment  may  possibly  be  not  altogether 
unprejudiced— no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
taken  exception  to  the  conclusion  of  my  article 
as  to  "bow  heresy  trials  may  and  should  be 
avoided."  John  T.  Dufpibld. 

Prinoiton.  N.  J. 


WHO  COMPOSE  THE  PBESBTTERIAN 
CHUBCH } 

Where  are  the  Children  T 
Thr  Mansk.  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11, 1898. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Etanoslist. 

Dear  Sir  :  Although  the  Duffield  heresy  has 
already  been  pretty  well  ventilated  in  your  col¬ 
umns,  you  may  perhaps  find  place  for  a  brief 
comment  on  Dr.  S.  J.  Fisher’s  article  in  The 
Evangelist  of  October  6th,  on  "What  is  the 
Presbyterian  Church?  ’ 

It  is  notable  that  neither  Dr.  Duffield  in  the 
original  article  nor  Dr.  Fisher  appeal  either  to 
Scripture  or  Confession  in  the  support  of  their 
definition.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  a  very  cursory 
reading  of  the  Standards  of  the  Church  would 
suffice  for  the  answer  of  the  question  of  Dr. 
Fieher,"Am  I  born  in  the  Presbyterian  Church?" 

Has  Dr.  Fisher  forgotten  that  "the  visible 
church  consists  of  all  those  that  profess  the  true 
religion  together  with  their  children  t”  C.  T. 
XXV.  2,  and  that  "all  children  born  within  the 
pale  of  the  visible  church  are  members  of  the 
church;  are  to  be  baptized;  are  under  the  care 
of  the  church,  and  subject  to  its  government 
and  disciplii:e ;  and  when  they  have  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion  they  are  bound  to  perform 
the  duties  of  church  members"  B.  D.  Sec.  5; 
jc.f.  also  D.  W.  X.  If  Dr.  Fisher  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  he  was  born  a  member  of  the 
church.  If  his  parents  were  communicant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  "born 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church."  And  whatever 
were  the  facts  in  this  particular  case  a  large 
majority  of  the  7,190  ministers  and  975,877  com¬ 
municant  members  of  our  Church  were  certainly 
"born  in  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

The  question  concern  ng  the  nature  of  the 
Church  is  not  merely  an  academic  one,  but 
vitally  concerns  the  Church's  life  and  work.  If 
the  Church  is  merely  "a  voluntary  association,  ’ ’ 
it  may  determine  for  itself  its  constitution  and 
character,  its  membership  and  mission,  with  the 
untrammelled  freedom  of  an  ethical  culture  soci¬ 
ety,  a  base-ball  club  or  a  fat  men’s  association, 
if  it  is  the  body  of  Christ  these  are  determined 
for  it,  and  neither  it  nor  any  part  of  it  may  be 
more  or  less  than  Christian,  nor  incarnate  any 
other  ideal  than  the  Master’s.  The  world  indeed 
regards  the  Church  as  "a  voluntary  associatii.n,  ’  ’ 
and  so  is  heedless  of  its  message  and  recognises 
the  obligation  of  Christian  duty  only  on  con¬ 
fessed  Christians.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
voices  authoritatively  the  claim  of  the  Maker 
and  Saviour  of  all  upon  every  son  of  man,  and 
calls  to  a  divinely  ordered  fellowship  of  disci¬ 
ples  in  His  service. 

If  this  Princeton  teaching  be  true,  let  these 
learned  brethren  form  its  orthodoxy  from  the 
Confession  and  its  truth  from  Scripture.  If  it 
be  contra -Confessional  and  contra-Scriptural,  let 
the  Church  set  itself  sgainat  a  wide  spread 
heresy,  fruitful  of  discord  within  and  disrespect 
without,  and  assert  its  true  dignity  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  loving  obe¬ 
dience  and  faithful  service..  Tours  truly, 

Charles  L.  Carhart. 


Secretary  Ellinwood  sends  this  assuring  infor¬ 
mation  :  "All  who  are  interested  in  our  Hainan 
Mission  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  large  rob¬ 
ber  bands  who  bad  looted  and  even  destroysfi 
several  villages  in  the  oeigbborhood  of  Nodoa, 
and  attacked  Nodoa  itself,  have  been  dispersed, 
and  that  our  missionaries  have  leturned  to  re¬ 
sume  their  work.  The  Chinese  authorities  used 
our  mission  premises  as  tbeir  headq  arters,  they 
being  found  better  adapted  for  defence  than  any 
other  structure.  They  have  carefully  preserved 
them  from  injury,  and  the  attention  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  tbeir  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  baa 
increased  confidence  in  our  work.  Lees  than 
two  hundred  soldiers  are  on  the  ground  and  mote 
are  being  called  for,  lest  the  robbers  sLould  re¬ 
turn  with  increased  numbers.  There  is  great 
reason  for  gratitude  to  God  that  dire  calamity  to 
the  Mission  Btatioa  has  been  averted." 
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SoOIAUeif  AHD  THK  SOOIAI.  MoTSMKMT  IK  THK 
NiKKnoDiTH  OxiTTUBT.  By  Werner  Sombart, 
Profeaeor  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  Brealau. 
Tranalated  by  A  noon  P.  Atterbury.  Q.  P. 
Putnam 'a  Sona.  Mew  York  and  London: 
tl.25. 

This  tranalation  of  a  book  which  baa  made  a 
diatinct  impreaaion  in  Germany  ia  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  upon 
the  aocial  queation  acceaaible  to  English  readers. 
It  is  gratifying,  also,  as  a  token  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry  is  not  so  backward  in  its  in¬ 
terest  in  this  important  queation  as  might  easily 
be  supposed.  A  busy  New  York  pastor  has 
found  time  to  prepare  this  admirable  translation 
of  a  book  which  was  brought  to  his  notice  in 
Nuremberg  during  hie  last  year’s  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  As  a  specimen  of  "over-setting”  from  the 
sometimes  difficult  German  into  lucid,  vigorous 
English,  with  hardly  a  transference  of  awkward 
idiomatic  peculiaritirs,  this  American  edition  is 
a  remarkable  succeae.  The  make-up  of  the 
book,  with  its  exhaustive  table  of  contents  and 
index,  is^a  credit  to  the  translator  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

After  s  graceful  dedication  and  a  characteria 
tic  preface,  an  Introductory  Note  by  Professor 
John  B.  Clark  of  Colombia  University  keys  the 
reader's  thought  to  the  pitch  of  the  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  that  follows.  Attention  ia  called  to  the 
realistic  tone  of  Profeaeor  Sombart’s  treatment 
of  the  subject,  in  which  there  is  no  labored  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  in  full  the  theories  and  specu¬ 
lations  of^ths  great  leaders  in  the  socialistic 
movement  from  Proudhon  down.  Ihe  purpose 
of  the  author  is  scirnti&c  in  the  sense  of  seeking 
to  sbow;how2thio  all-important  movement  has 
actually  developed.  In  following  out  this  de¬ 
sign  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Owen,  Lxasalle  and  Marx,  but  the  discussion 
covers  the  whole  field  of  European  socialism, 
and  ia  concise,  comprehensive  and  eminently 
intelligible.  German  thoroughness  combined 
with  philosophic  habits  of  thought  make  this 
brief  work  a  compact  and  instructive  setting 
forth  of  the  actual  development  of  modem 
socialism. 

Three  chief  stages  in  the  movement  are 
markeJ:  the  utopism  of  the  last  century,  the 
revolutiohary  period  of  a  hundred  years  ago  last¬ 
ing  till  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  stage  in  which  we  now  are.  Anar¬ 
chism  ia  a  monstrous  off-shoot  of  the  movement 
It  was  born  of  the  marriage  of  the  first  two 
staget  and  in  a  bloody  renaissance  of  social 
utopism.  A  confiict  of  classes  is  accepted  as  the 
inevitable  way  to  the  socialistic  ideal.  The 
author  believes  that  "interest”  rules  the  world, 
and  that  only  by  educating  and  unitins  the 
proletariat  of  all  nations  to  the  point  where  their 
interest  shall  overpower  the  resistance  of  the 
capitalistic  middle  class  will  the  latter  be  con- 
atrained  to  concede  the  righta  of  the  former. 

The  lessons  drawn  from  the  history  sketched 
are  that  the  social  movement  ia  inevitable,  and 
that  the  strife  of  classes  ia  not  terrible,  but  the 
necaasary  condition  of  progress.  To  avoid  the 
destruction  of  vital  institutions  and  intereits, 
ths  warfare  must  be  carried  on  within  legal 
bounds  and  with  proper  weapons. 

A  valuable  table  is  appended,  giving,  for  the 
first  time,  a  aynchronistic  chronicle  of  the  social 
movement  from  1750  to  1896.  It  notes  the  most 
important  dates  and  events  in  the  history  of 
aocialiam,  capitalism,  and  the  international 
working  men’s  movement,  in  England,  France 
and  Germany.  The  book  will  make  a  helpful 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved.  Knowledge  of  the  history  here  given  is 
neoeaaary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  costly 
m  istakas  of  the  past. 


Labor  Co-Pabtbbbship.  ^  Henry  Demorest 

Lloyd.  Illustrated.  $1.  Harper  and  Brother. 

Mew  York. 

The  author  of  this  instructive  volume  attended 
the  International  Co-operative  Congress  held 
in  Delft,  Holland,  in  1897,  where  the  new  word, 
"Lab  r  Co-partnership,”  came  to  the  front 
with  zealous  advocates  and  vigorous  opponents. 
The  trend  of  the  discussions  is  given,  with  the 
steady  progreES  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
advocates  of  the  new  name  and  the  business 
principle  which  it  represents.  A  little  later  the 
author  visited  and  carefully  inspected  the  co¬ 
partnership  farms,  gsrdens,  dairies,  work-shops, 
factories,  stores,  banks  and  schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  collated  a  vast  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  history  and  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  labor  co-operative  and  co  part¬ 
nership  enterprises  along  all  these  lines. 

He  has  written  clearly,  succinctly  and  with  con¬ 
scientious  fidelity,setticg  forth  facts  and  statistics 
impartially  and  without  regard  to  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  might  lead.  Where  there  have 
been  loaaea  and  failures,  he  gives  them  frankly 
and  fully.  He  is  evidently  in  sympathy  with 
the  principle  of  labor  co-operation  and  of  labor 
co-partnership,  even  in  the  advanced  position 
which  has  been  taken  by  several  great  corpora 
tions,  notably  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  of  London,  in  admitting  workingmen  to 
profit-sharing,  to  partnership  in  the  profits  and 
risks,  and  finally  to  a  voics  in  the  control,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  "workmen  directors.”  This  move¬ 
ment,  the  author  claims,  is  not  a  war  against 
capital  per  se,  but  a  protest  against  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  capital,  a  war  against  the  oppressive 
power  which  it  has  acquired.  It  ia  not  clase 
striving  for  the  mastery  over  class,  but  the  con¬ 
trary,  class  helping  clsas.  In  all  their  plans 
and  theories  capital  takes  its  place  as  a  wage 
earner  along  with  labor,  and  both,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  their  earnings— capital  its  interest  and  labor 
its  wages— share  in  the  profits  or  losses.  They 
are  to  share  also  in  the  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Even  the  consumer  is  recognised  as  one  i 
of  the  constituents,  and  shares  in  the  profits  he 
helps  to  bring  by  his  patronage,  and  may  share 
in  the  control,  by  becoming  a  stockholder.  It 
is  a  practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  interests  of  all  claases  may  thus  become  so 
interlinked  that  failures  in  business  maybecoms 
next  to  impossible  and  class  wars,  labor  wars, 
snd  strikes,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  tyranny 
of  capital,  of  trusts  and  monopoliss,  on  the 
other,  may  be  avoided.  Labor,  capital,  the 
producer,  and  the  coneumer  are  all  to  have  their 
interests  identified,  "pending  the  political  regen¬ 
eration  of  the  whole  world.”  But  the  aim,  aa 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  not  alone  to  promote 
the  financial,  commercial  and  political  interests 
of  society;  "we  must  make  men  aa  well  aa 
money,”  and  "we  must  help  our  brothers.” 
Profits  must  first  contribute  to  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  schoola,  reading-rooms,  lectures, 
hospitals,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  auper- 
annuated,  before  dividends  are  to  be  declared. 
With  auch  far-reaching  and  generous  aims,  there 
is  scarcely  a  branch  of  business  which  they  do 
not  purpose  to  compass. 

Whether  the  reader  of  this  volume  in  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  movement  or  not,  he  will  read 
with  profit  and  find  a  store  of  material  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  The  atatiatica  used 
throughout  the  volume  are  condensed  and  tabu¬ 
lated  in  an  appendix.  A  table  of  contents  and 
an  exhaustive  index  make  everything  readily 
available.  Taken  altogether,  it  would  make  a 
valuable  text-book  in  the  branch  of  Political 
BiConomy  of  which  it  treats. 

Thb  Hittitbs  AitD  Tbbib  Lahocaob.  ^  O.  R. 

Oonder,  Lieutenant  Colonel.  R.  E.,  etc. 

Mew  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1898.  82.50. 

After  an  interval  of  eleven  years.  Colonel  Con- 
der  has  a  second  time  attacked  the  problem  of 
the  Hittits  inscriptions.  His  earlier  work,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1887,  was  called  "Altaic  Hieroglyphs 


and  Hittite  Inscriptions.”  The  lapse  of  time 
has  given  him  increased  light,  he  thinks,  and 
the  poasibility  of  a  better  reading  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions.  He  thus  comes  back  to  a  taak  essayed  by 
Bayes,  Wright  and  Campbell,  which  task  each 
of  these  was  quite  sure  he  had  securely  accom¬ 
plished,  though  each  differed  in  his  results  from 
all  the  others. 

The  present  volume  in  in  six  chapters  with 
eight  appendices.  The  chapters  deal  with 
"Early  History,  Egyptian  Conquests  in  Syria, 
Assyrian  Conquests  in  Syria,  Races  of  Western 
Asia,  Mongol  Gods  and  Bsliefs,  and  Mongol 
Hieroglyphics.”  The  appendices  are  on  "Chro¬ 
nology,  The  Akkadian  Language,  Notes  on  Dei¬ 
ties  and  Mvtbs,  The  Hittite  Syllabary,  Origin 
of  the  Alphabet,  Hittite  Texts.  Hittite  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  a  List  of  Authorities.” 

The  first  thing  to  strike  the  reader  of  this 
book  ia  the  amount  of  matter  irrelevant  to  the 
title.  The  first  three  chapters,  covering  eighty- 
seven  pages,  might  have  been  condensed  to  at 
leaat  one  fourth  with  the  result  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  clearnesB.  One  is  reminded  of  the  old 
lady’s  description  of  a  sermon  by  a  discuraive 
preacher:  "He  took  hie  text,  the  dear  old  man, 
and  then  went  ali  over  the  world  preaching  the 
Gospel.”  Colonel  Conder  has  taken  his  text— 
"The  Hittites”— and  then  has  gone  ail  over  the 
world.  Moreover,  this  irrelevant  matter  is  along 
lines  that  are  decidedly  suspicious.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  a  date  regarded  by  Assyriolo- 
gists  as  essentially  correct  (c.  3800  B.C.  for 
Sargon  I.)  is  assailed,  and  Bargon  is  located, 
upon  a  precarious  identification,  about  2900 
B.C.  The  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  pre-Semitic 
rule  in  the  Euphrates  region  is  placed  as  late  as 
3000  B.C.,  with  the  implication  that  we  can 
not  carry  history  back  much  farther.  All  this  is 
in  spite  of  the  statement  of  the  sober  Hilprecht, 
who  sees  records  carrying  us  back  to  7,000  B.C. 
in  Babylonia.  The  Exodus,  notwithstanding 
the  practical  consensus  of  scholars  for  about 
1280  B.C. ,  is  put  back  into  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  short,  we  find  in  Colonel  Conder  a 
supporter  of  the  reactionary  and  discredited 
Bayce.  The  references  to  Egyptian  chronology 
are  equally  unfortunate  when  compared  with  the 
latest  work  of  the  brilliant  Petrie. 

It  ia  a  pity  that  our  author  has  loaded  his 
book  with  this  matter  so  impertinent  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  For  when  he  comes  to  his  theme  proper, 
he  is  at  least  more  interesting,  possibly  more 
correct.  We  have  in  the  plates  a  collection  of 
Hittite  inscriptions  more  nearly  complete  than 
any  previously  issued.  The  msp  showing  the 
distribution  of  Hittite  remains  is  valuable. 
Appendices  IV.  (The  Hittite  Syllabary)  acd  VI. 
(Hittite  Texts)  may  prove  exceedingly  servicea¬ 
ble  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  subse¬ 
quent  attempts  to  elucidate  Hittite  inscriptions. 
The  author  is  right  in  looking  for  light  to 
Turanian  sources. 

But  even  here  we  find  some  curious  state¬ 
ments.  Colonel  Conder  would  derive  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  not  from  Phoenician  sources,  but  from  the 
Hittites  (p.  163)  I  This  may  be  true,  but  seems 
a  rash  assertion  when  we  take  into  account  the 
entire  uncertainty  which  still  hangs  over  the 
reading  of  the  Hittite  texts.  In  this  connection 
we  are  told,  (p.  248)  that  "we  now  know  that 
in  the  fourteenth  century  (an  alphabetic  text) 
was  not  in  use  in  Phoenicia.”  This  statement 
ia  baaed  on  the  fact  that  the  Tel  el  Amarna  tab¬ 
lets  are  in  the  cuneiform  But  one  could  not 
argue  from  the  discovery  in  England  of  diplo¬ 
matic  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century  A.D., 
written  in  French,  even  had  we  no  Engl  sb  doc¬ 
uments,  that  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  in  use. 

Examination  of  this  volume  shows  that  while 
it  may  possibly  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
questions  iF.volved  in  Hittite  discoveries,  it  is 
not  the  last  word.  Colonel  Conder  ia  not  a  safe 
guide.  He  haa  said  much  that  may  prove  true, 
but  even  this  is  so  involved  with  much  that  is 
questionable  that  judgment  must  be  suspended 
till  further  examination  is  had. 
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Mabobbbi  AMD  Mdbio.  PasBagee  from  the  Life 
of  a  Famous  Siogiog  Teacher.  By  Mathilde 
Marcheai.  Vifith  an  iDtrodnction  by  MaBaeuet 
llluBtrated.  Harper  and  Brothera.  New 
York:  t2.50. 

There  are  few  accounta  of  great  muaiciaoB  and 
compoaera  ao  intereating  to  the  admiring  public 
an  aide  lighta  from  peraonal  reminiacencea.  The 
curtain  neems  to  be  lifted  for  a  moment,  and  we 
get  a  peep  at  the  celabritiea  when  they  are  not 
on'  exhibition.  What  the  art  of  aong  and  the 
opera  of  the  preaent  day  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  Mme.  Marcheai,  it  ia  difficult  to  eatimate. 
Certainly  with  Gerater,  Melba,  Eamea,  Calv6, 
Mme.  Nevada  and  boata  of  other  distinguiahad 
aingera  on  the  list  of  her  pupila,  we  can  tell 
better  what  ia  due  to  her  marvelloua  method  of 
teaching,  and  her  absolute  devotion  to  her  art. 
In  thia  autobiography  we  have  the  memoira  of 
a  thoroughly  undaunted  brave  spirit — and  that 
of  a  true  and  succeaaful  artiat,  during  her  long 
career  of  nearly  fifty  yearn  devoted  to  ainging 
and  teachirg.  Mme.  Marcheai  met  and  knew 
intimately  many  of  the  firat  compoaera  of  the 
century,  and  reminiacencee  of  Liast,  Mendela' 
aohn,  Manuel  Garcia,  Roesini,  Auber,  Berlioz, 
Rubenatein  and  Verdi  add  greatly  to  the  charm 
of  the  book.  From  earliest  years,  her  life  breath 
was  music.  Comparing  French  with  Gwman 
singing,  aba  writes:  “The  French  artists,  male 
and  female,  far  surpassed  the  Germans  in  dic¬ 
tion,  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  style.  The 
h'rench  sing  their  words ;  the  Germans  sing  the 
music.  The  French  modulate  their  voices ;  the 
Germans  siog  from  beginning  to  end  with  their 
full  power.  In  Germany,  a  singer  must  have  a 
powerful  voice  to  be  appreciated ;  in  France  a 
singer  must  be  a  good  elocutionist.  The  two 
combined  make  the  artist.  Personally,  I  am 
no  admirer  of  big,  heavy  voices,  and  lean  towards 
beauty  of  delivery  and  dramatic  ezpresaion.  ’ ’ 
Thia  was  in  1878.  She  speaks  with  compassion 
of  the  bard  working  German  singer  with  her 
low  salary,  often  being  required  to  know  a  new 
part  in  three  or  four  days.  “A  well  trained 
ainger  in  Germany  must  always  be  at  war  with 
the  musical  conductor,  the  latter  only  knowing 
bis  baton,  attaches  little  importance  to  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  anything  in  the 
ahape  of  rallentando  or  tempo  rubato.  .  .  .  The 
same  reproach  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
posers  of  the  new  school,  who  treat  the  human 
voice  as  an  instrument.  .  .  .  When  will  the 
golden  period  arrive  when  composers  shall  have 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  human  voice,  aa 
they  have  of  trombooea,  clarinets,  etc.  f“ 

With  a  strikingly  simple,  direct  and  vivid 
manner  of  writing,  she  initiates  the  reader  into 
the  secret  of  her  absorbing  life,  and  gives  the 
aenee  of  her  vieorous  and  faacinating  person¬ 
ality.  The  debuts  of  her  famous  pupils,  her 
notes  on  methods  of  ainging,  and  Oonservatories, 
will  interest  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  art.  The  book  is  enriched  with 
little  melodies  sent  in  the  guise  of  notes  to 
Marcheai  by  the  great  composers  who  recognized 
and  admired  her  genius,  and  the  aeries  of  por¬ 
traits  beginning  with  those  taken  when  she  was 
quite  a  young  girl  shows  the  development  of 
character  in  her  striking  features. 

OouMsn.  FOB  Christian  Workers.  Advice  for 
Seekers.  Cheer  for  Daily  Life.  By  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon.  The  Union  Press,  1,1122 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia:  50  cents 
each. 

These  are  three  most  helpful  little  volumes 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  their  short,  clear 
titles.  Mr.  Spurgeon  being  not  only  an  eloquent 
preacher  but  an  efficient  and  successful  worker 
ia  well  fitted  to  give  practical  advice.  The 
books  are  not  made  op  of  sermons,  but  of  short 
chapters  bristling  with  crisp  sentences  that  are 
sure  to  linger  in  the  memory.  His  first,  “Ad¬ 
vice  to  Seekers,”  is  not  to  try  to  save  them¬ 
selves.  not  to  think  that  they  will  find  salvation 
by  “the  mere  belief  in  a  certain  creed,”  nor 


“talking  about  revivals,”  nor  “hearing  about 
conversions,”  but  “Let  nothing  content  any  one 
of  us  but  actual  spiritual  contact  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  ’ ' 

“Counsel  for  Christian  Workers”  is  of  the 
same  earnest,  practical  nature.  The  chapter  on 
“Save  the  Children.”  appeals  strongly  to  fathers 
and  mothers,  Sunday-school  teachers  and  all 
who  have  the  religious  training  of  children  and 
it  ought  to  act  aa  an  incentive  to  those  who  have 
leiiure,  but  have  lacked  interest  to  help  in  the 
great  work  of  saving  God’s  little  ones.  To  those 
who  are  feeling  discouraged,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
says,  “If  there  are  a  hundred  reasons  for  giving 
up  your  work  of  faith,  there  are  fifty  thousand 
for  going  on  with  it.  Though  there  are  many 
arguments  for  fainting  there  are  far  more  for 
persevering.  Though  we  might  be  weary,  and 
do  sometimes  feel  ao,  let  us  wait  upon  tne  Lord 
and  renew  our  strength  and  we  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles,  forget  our  weariness,  and 
be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of  His 
might.” 

Thia  famous  preacher  was  essentially  a  cheer¬ 
ful  Christian  and  in  the  “Cheer  for  Daily 
Life,”  he  leads  his  readers  to  that  divine  foun¬ 
tain  from  which  be  drawn  his  unfailing  good 
spirits.  It  in  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
small  books  is  the  most  practical  and  helpful, 
they  are  of  the  kind  to  be  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  land. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  fine  Illuminated  Bible  that  was  offered 
last  year  to  the  subscribers  of  The  Evangelist  as 
a  premium,  has  been  reproduced  in  a  smaller 
form.  The  other  was  a  little  too  large  to  carry 
to  and  from  the  class-room,  so  this  ia  a  more 
convenient  size  for  teachers,  yet  retains  all  the 
valuable  features  of  the  larger  volume,  being 
Self  Pronouncing,  with  Marginal  References, 
Concordance,  Maps  and  a  series  of  carefully 
prepared  papers  by  well  known  Bible  students 
aa  Teachers'  Helps,  together  with  nearly  six 
hundred  illustrations.  It  ia  printed  on  fine 
paper  in  clear  full-faced  type,  and  has  a  strong, 
flexible  binding.  (American  Bible  House,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  ) 

Hardly  a  historical  novel,  and  yet  one  that 
helps  us  to  understand  historic  times  is  Robert 
Macbray’s  Grace  O'Malley,  a  story  of  Connaught 
in  the  times  of  Queen  Bess.  The  struggle  of  the 
Irish  for  independence  from  English  rule  reaches 
far  back.  The  intolerable  conditions  of  absentee 
government  are  visible  in  striking  lights  in  the 
Mayor’s  house,  Galway,  where  Sir  Nicholas 
Malby  is  guest,  and  Sabrina  Lynch  is  mistress 
and  arch  traitor  to  her  guest,  the  chieftainess  of 
the  wild  Northwest  coast.  The  trust |of  the  Irish 
patriots,  in  Spain  and  in  her  perfidious  King,  is 
singularly  displayed  in  the  betrayal  and  capture 
of  the  Irish  Princes  by  the  dispicsble  Desmond. 
And  the  ways  by  which  England  baa  at  last 
brought  the  Irish  to  trust  her  more  than  once, 
are  finely  illustratad  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Princess’s  liberty  and  the  revenges  of  outraged 
spirits  on  their  base  confederates.  It  is  such  a 
story  we  find  here,  that  is  what  history  might 
be;  often  finer  than  what  is.  (New  York,  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.25. ) 

Ever  since  we  read  the  “Story  of  Margaret 
Kent,”  we  have  followed  with  interest  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  and  enjoyed  her  high 
sense  of  humor,  and  quick  insight  into  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  human  lives.  And  now  comes  a 
delightful  book  intended  for  children,  but  which 
will  please  older  folk  aa  well.  The  little  girl 
whose  alliterative  name  gives  title  to  the  story, 
Dorothy  Deane,  is  a  dear  little  New  England 
maid,  growing  up  under  a  rigorous  home  discip¬ 
line  but  with  a  keen  little  neighbor,  Marcia, 
who  adds  variety  and  spice  to  the  young  lives 
around  her.  It  is  a  sweet,  simple  story,  full  of 
fun,  sparkling  with  interest  for  every  unspoiled 
childish  mind,  end  we  are  sure  there  will  be  a 


cry  for  “more”  about  these  charming  young 
people  and  their  later  doings.  (Houghton,  Miffiin 
and  Company,  Boston.  $1.25.) 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Bicknell  in  The  Apprentice 
Boy,  or  “Learning  the  Business,”  shows  how  a 
country  boy  from  the  Academy  or  High  School 
finds  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  not  so  eaiy  as  it  would  have  been 
two  years  earlier,  or  if  be  had  known  something 
of  city  ways,  but  in  spite  of  many  trials  his 
truth  and  honesty  and  devotion  to  the  interette 
of  his  employer  enable  him  resist  temptation  and 
to  overcome  the  difficulties.  The  story  has  in¬ 
teresting  situations  and  is  good  reading  for  boys. 
(Boston,  Elates  and  Lauriat. ) 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  is  one  of  the  series  of 
Fairy  Books  that  Hugh  Thomson  has  been  illus¬ 
trating  and  with  such  wonderful  effect  that  the  old 
story  will  be  sure  to  bring  new  joy  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  what  properly  constituted  small  boy 
does  not  love  the  courageous  Jack  and  the  tale- 
of  his  wonderful  encounters  with  the  fierce- 
giants.  These  illustrations,  some  in  color,  and 
many  in  black  and  white,  give  the  huge  men  in 
all  their  terrifying  hideouanesa,  and  make  the- 
redoubtabls  young  hero  very  handsome  and  at¬ 
tractive.  The  pictures  on  the  gay  paper  covers 
introduce  the  child  at  once  to  the  conflicts  that 
are  described  within,  and  every  page  will  be- 
atudied  with  delight.  (The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  50  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Q.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons  we  have  bad  the  privilege  of  looking 
over  the  advance  sheets  of  a  few  of  their  forth¬ 
coming  publications.  The  most  beautiful  of 
the  volumes  is  Tennyson,  His  Homes,  Hie 
Friends,  and  His  Work,  by  Elisabeth  L.  Cary, 
very  richly  illustrated  with  photogravure  repro¬ 
ductions  of  well  known  portraits  of  the  poet  and 
his  distinguished  friends  snd  of  photographs  and 
drawings  of  the  various  “homes”  aescciated 
with  his  life.  The  author  has  gathered  her 
material  from  many  sources,  French,  German 
and  English,  with  the  desire  to  give  a  fair, 
but  somewhat  “detached  and  varied  view  of  the- 
Laureate.”  Her  style  is  easy  and  the  whole 
make  up  of  the  book  is  ao  fine  that  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  turn  its  pages.  It  is  a  large  quarto  vol¬ 
ume,  and  will  be  sold  for  $3.75,  An  important 
work  in  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  by  Petrus  Johannes  Blok.  Pb.D.,  the 
Prolesaor  of  Dutch  History  in  the  Univereity  of 
Leyden,  who  baa  adopted  the  scheme  followed  by 
Green  and  McMastera  in  their  histories  of  the 
English  and  American  peoples.  The  work  of 
translation  has  been  most  carefully  done  by  Oscar 
A.  Bie’stadt  of  the  Aator  Library,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Putnam.  This  first  volume  treats  of  “The 
Netherlands  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  ”  and  when 
completed  there  will  be  three  or  possibly  four 
parts.  The  value  of  the  Second  Mries  of  the 
Half  Moon  Papers  on  Historic  New  York,  is- 
well  known,  as  the  pepers  have  appeared  montbly, 
continuing  the  interesting  story  of  old  New  York 
begun  last  year  in  the  Interests  of  the  “New 
York  City  History  Club.”  This  new  volume 
will  be  uniform  in  style  and  bindi^,  with  the 
former  one  ($2  50.)  Number  Two  of  the 
“Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series,”  is  a  Life 
of  Philip  Melanehthon,  the  Protestant  Precep¬ 
tor  of  Germany,  1467-1560,  by  James  William. 
Richard,  D.D.,  the  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  ' 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  carefully  prepared 
and  beautifully  printed,  as  are  all  the  works  that 
come  from  the  Knickerbocker  Press.  The  “Sci¬ 
ence  Series”  is  to  have  two  new  and  most  valu¬ 
able  additions.  Rivers  of  North  America,  a- 
Reading  Lesson  lor  Students  of  Geography  and 
Geology,  by  Professor  Israel  C.  Rutsell  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  ana  Earth  Sculpture, 
or  The  Origin  of  Land  Forms,  by  James  Geikis, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S.,  etc.,  the  Murchison 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  This  series  is  published' 
simultaneously  in  London,  by  John  Murray. 
Historic  Towns  of  New  England,  edited  by 
Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  attractive  form.  It  will  be  a  volume 
of  six  hundred  pages,  with  160  illustrations  and 
is  to  have  one  of  the  new  elaborate  cover  designs. 
($3  50. )  And  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard’s  Little  Jour¬ 
neys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  earns  attractive  form  aa  his  previ¬ 
ous  “Little  Journeys,  ”  making  a  pretty  and  con¬ 
venient  16mo  volume  to  pfok  op  for  a  sparw 
half  hour  or  even  for  ten  minutes.  ($1.75. ) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  takes  a  very  grave  view  of 
the  new  method  of  the  Governor  of  Illinoia  in 
dealing,  rather  in  declining  to  deal,  with  violent 
atrikere — but  none  too  eerioua: 

The  atrike  was  like  other  atrikea ;  the  opera 
tora,  aa  often,  aought  to  aecure  other  workmen, 
and  the  strikers,  aa  often,  attempted  by  force  to 
prevent  their  taking  the  work.  But  here  the 
parallel  ends;  for  Governor  Tanner,  instead  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  protacticg  the  workmen 
and  the  property,  absolutely  and  definitely  re 
fused.  Ue  made  himself  a  judge  of  the  moral 
duties  of  the  employers  to  their  workmen,  and 
decided  that  these  employers  should  not  be  pro 
tected  in  what  were  beyond  all  question  their 
legal  rights,  the  only  rights  with  which  he,  aa 
Governor,  bad  anything  to  do.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  employers  and  the  sheriff  ap 
pealed  to  him,  he  refused  to  give  the  necessary 
protection ;  next,  when  the  employers  brought  in 
new  workmen  by  the  trains,  be  gave  orders  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  trains, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  permit  workmen 
from  other  States  to  be  brought  in  to  take  the 
places  of  workmen  of  Illinois.  This  he  does  ab¬ 
solutely  without  any  pretext  of  law,  by  the  mere 
edict  of  one  who  assumes  to  be  dictator  in  the 
State.  More  than  that,  he  resists  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  over  and  over  again 
decided  that  no  State  authority  can  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce  in  goods,  and  so,  much 
more,  in  the  free  travel  of  the  citisens  of  one 
State  to  another.  What  Governor  Tanner  has 
done  is  without  law  and  against  law,  both  of 
Illinois  and  of  the  nation  He  is  a  shameless 
law-breaker,  sworn  to  uphold  the  laws;  and  he 
ought  to  be  impeached  by  the  Legislature  of  his 
State  and  to  be  puniebed  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  The  coal  company  has  the  right, 
through  the  United  States  courts,  to  heavy 
damages  from  the  State  by  whose  official  violence 
it  has  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  its  own  way. 

For  every  death  in  the  unhappy  confiict  at 
Virden,  in  the  attempt  to  land,  or  to  resist  the 
landing  of  interstate  passengers.  Governor  Tanner 
is  responsible,  not  the  railroad,  not  the  coal  com 
pany — jointly  responsible  with  the  miners,  to 
whose  violence  he  has  made  himself  the  chief 
contributing  party  The  blood  of  these  ten  men 
rests  on  his  bead.  For  his  refusal  first  to  give 
adequate  protection  and  bis  lawless  interference 
with  the  railroad  business  he  deserves  nothing 
less  than  impeachment.  For  his  arrest  of  inter 
state  traffic  and  his  refusal  to  allow  citixens  of 
Miieouri  to  take  work  in  Illinois  be  deserves, 
and  we  hope  he  will  get,  punishment  by  the 
nation,  the  rights  of  whose  citizens  he  has  de¬ 
nied,  Thin  in  the  most  serious  part  of  his  crime. 
We  became  a  nation,  under  our  Constitution, 
just  to  give  free  trade  and  free  travel  from  State 
to  State  without  local  interference.  Bach  State 
gave  up  this  control  to  the  General  Government, 
and  any  State  which  attempta  to  re-aasume  such 
authority  nullifies  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  if  any  Governor  does 
that  by  force  be  is  guilty  of  insurrection,  if  not 
treason.  Governor  Tanner  cannot  appreciate  bow 
serious  his  crime  is;  we  hope  he  will  be  made  to 
see  it;  and  this  we  say  utterly  independently  of 
the  question  whether  the  managers  of  the  mine 
ought  or  ought  not  to  have  yielded  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  with  their  men. 

It  is  said  that  the  coal  company  has  all  along 
refused  to  arbitrate,  but  is  now  willing  to  do  so. 
Alas,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  men  have  been 
killed  and  twice  as  many  wounded. 


The  Presbyterian  of  London  regards  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor’s  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  as  both 
significant  and  proper: 

The  forthcoming  visit  of  William  II.  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  Holy  Land,  even  when  divested  of 
all  its  adventitious  fuss  and  pageantry,  in  yet  an 
event  of  considerable  historic  importance.  We 
have  been  interested  in  reading  a  short  article 
on  the  Emperor's  journey  and  its  purpose,  by 
Count  Albert  Bernstoff,  in  Evangelical  Chria- 
tendom  (the  monthly  organ  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance)  for  October.  “In  goiug  himself, “  says 
the  Count,  who  speaks  with  knowledge  and 
authority,  “the  Emperor  acts  as  a  true  Protest¬ 
ant  sovereign,  who  has  a  warm  heart  for  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  and  their  well 
being.”  We  are  glad  to  hear  it  I— for  there  are 
none  too  many  in  exalted  places  to  day  who 
have  really  “warm  hearts”  for  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation.  Aa  a  mere  incident,  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  is  not  without  its  fascination 
t  is  easy  to  make  fun,  as  some  of  the  papers 


do,  of  “William  the  Crusader, ”  but  the  land 
in  which  our  Saviour  was  born  and  Epent  His 
earthly  life,  in  which  He  wrought  His  miracles 
and  spoke  His  words,  where  He  died  and  rose 
again,  from  whence  He  ascended  into  heaven, 
has  always  had  speciaf  interest  for  Christians, 
and  why  should  it  not  have  for  the  Germsn  Em 
peror  who  is  a  lineal  child  of  the  Reformation  7 
Besides,  there  is  to  be  the  important  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  new  German  church,  which  takes 
place  on  October  Slst,  the  historical  day  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  and  as  Count  Bern¬ 
stoff  says:  “In  inviting  all  the  reigning  princes 
of  Germany,  as  far  as  they  are  Protestant,  the 
Sovereigns  of  England  and  Holland,  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  as  well  as  the  different  Protestant 
Church  governments  (also  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches  in  Austria  and  Hungary), 
to  be  represented  at  the  festival  tne  Emperor 
shows  the  value  he  attaches  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  fact  that  be  wiehes  the  whole  of  Pioteatant- 
ism  to  consif^er  itself  interested  in  the  matter. 
All  the  differences  between  the  Protestant 
Churches  are  to  disappear  before  thin  common 
demonstration.  It  is  truly  a  great  alliance  idea; 
therefore,  the  German  branch  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  thought  it  becoming  to  represented 
on  this  unique  occasion.”  The  Count  adds  that 
German  Christians  hope  that  the  Emperor's  visit 
will  be  the  means  of  furthering  Mission  work 
in  the  Orient  especially  in  Armenia,  and  in 
“those  countries  where  a  living  Christian 
church  existed  in  the  first  century,  but  where 
now  there  is  hardly  anything.  ”  We  trust  that 
the  Count’s  hopra  and  those  of  German  Chris¬ 
tians  generally,  in  this  respect,  may  be  realized. 
Then  the  Emperor’s  ‘‘crusade”  will  not  have 
been  undertaken  in  vain. 


Christian  Work  notes  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  a  recent  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry : 

Whatever  admiration  may  be  felt  for  Admiral 
Schley — and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  it 
in  the  air — it  should  not  be  permitted  to  blind 
the  judgment  as  to  who  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  Santiago  naval  victory  on  July  3d.  A 
Court  of  Naval  Inquiry  has  investigated  the 
whole  matter,  and  has  rendered  its  report. 
This  report,  in  brief,  shows  exactly  what  part 
each  ship  played  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera’s 
six  ships,  and  dominating  the  entire  investiga¬ 
tion  is  the  conclusion  that  the  credit  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  rests  with  Admiral  Sampson,  the  com¬ 
mander  in-chief,  who,  with  rare  forethought 
and  admirable  skill,  laid  the  plans  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  cosmand  so  brilliantly  and  success¬ 
fully  carried  out.  Admiral  Sampson,  the  report 
with  perfect  fairness  says,  was  not  a  direct  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  tight:  his  fiagship,  the  New 
York,  “while  she  came  up  from  the  eastward 
under  forced  draught  as  fast  as  possible,  was  so 
far  astern  at  all  times  that  nothing  she  did 
materially  infiuenced  the  result  of  the  fight.” 
At  the  same  time  the  board  has  settled  the  whole 
question  on  the  best  and  highest  authority— the 
navigators  of  the  different  ships.  Of  course,  as 
Admiral  Schley  has  said,  there  is  honor  enough 
to  go  around ;  and  it  has  now  been  placed  where 
it  rightfully  belongs.  This  ought  to  end  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  was  perfectly  rational  under  the 
circumsttnces,  but  which  has  led  to  not  a  little 
misapprehension,  which  the  report  of  the  naval 
court  will  anuredly  allay  for  all  time.  And  so, 
without  discussing  the  matter  at  all  in  detail, 
we  may  say  that  the  great  point  of  the  report  is 
that  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  destruction 
of  Cervera’s  fieet  was  accomplished  on  the  plans 
and  by  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sampson.  To 
him,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascribed  to  any  fiag  offi 
cer,  is  the  credit  due.  Under  his  orders  the 
captains  and  the  men  behind  the  guns  won  the 
tight.  That  ought  to  end  the  matter.  And  it 
assuredly  will. 

I  ♦  I  ■ 

The  Christian  Observer  gives  these  particulars 
of  a  recent  vigorous  effort  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
the  Bible  in  the  northwestern  part  of  South 
America.  We  sometimes  hope  that  this  style  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  which  often 
ultimatea  in  Bible  burning,  has  come  to  an  end, 
but  only  to  find  we  are  mistaken.  However,  the 
Governor  interfered  in  this  instance,  showing 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  prudence  and  intelligence : 

The  charge  has  been  brought  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  of  Columbia  a^inst  some  of 
the  colporteurs  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
that  they  were  circulating  an  immoral  book. 
The  immorality,  according  to  one  of  the  exports 
who  were  called  on  to  sit  on  the  case,  consists  in 
this:  that  “the  books  did  offend  Christian  mor 
als,  inasmuch  as  they  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
worship  of  the  Protestants.” 

In  June  last,  Mr.  Norwood,  the  agent  of  the 


Bible  Society  in  Brazil,  sent  an  assistant,  Jose 
Gonzales  Perez,  to  cirrulate  Bibles  at  Sorocco. 
On  Sunday,  July  10,  the  priests  from  their  pul¬ 
pits  denounced  the  books  aa  obscene.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Perez  was  summoned  before  the  alcalde. 
The  alcalde  under  pressure,  submitted  the 
Bibles  to  three  lawyers  (all  Romanists),  of  whom 
two  approved  the  continued  sale  of  the  Bible, 
still  the  alcalde  prohibited  tbeir  sale.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  appealed  to  the  prefect,  who  finally  de¬ 
clared  that  the  case  was  beyond  police  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  But  the  alcalde  continued  his  prohibition 
of  the  sale.  Not  until  after  Mr.  Norwood  bad 
invoked  tbe  aid  of  the  American  Minister,  was 
the  prohibition  withdrawn. 

Tbe  incident  reveals  to  us  two  things:  First, 
tbe  opposition  of  the  Roman  priesthood  in  South 
America  to  Bible  circulation  is  aa  strong  as 
ever ;  secondly,  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  case 
which  was  given  by  the  Governor  of  Santander, 
and  was  in  favor  of  tbe  unreetr  cted  sale  of  the 
Bible,  puts  its  further  prohibition  beyond  the 
power  of  the  priests. 


The  Scottisb-American  has  this  to  say  of  tbe 
special  care  of  General  Kitchener  for  his  army 
— by  way  of  example : 

In  seeking  for  a  standard  by  which  to  com¬ 
pare  the  treatment  received  by  tbe  United  States 
troops  in  the  recent  war  tbe  Investigating  Gom- 
mittee  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to 
tbe  British  Egyptian  Expedition  and  see  how 
careful  General  Kitchener  was  of  his  army. 
Notwithstanding  tbe  severity  and  hardships  of 
tbe  long  passage  up  tbe  Nile  and  across  tbe 
desert  when  his  command  reached  Omdurman 
every  man  was  in  splendid  condition,  and  the 
losees  on  the  way  were  very  small.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  be  put  his  soldiers  under  rigid  sanitary  dis¬ 
cipline.  Plain  but  substantial  food  only  was 
supplied.  Beer  was  strictly  cut  from  the  menu 
It  will  go  down  to  history  that  no  British  army 
ever  had  its  diet  regulated  so  carefully.  The 
men  did  not  grumble,  for  they  knew  that  the 
officers  were  kept  pretty  much  under  tbe  same 
regulations.  All,  in  fact,  bad  faith  in  General 
Kitchener,  for  they  knew  that  he  bad  worked 
long  and  faithfully  at  tbe  problem,  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  interfere  with  any  order 
which  he  gave.  The  discipline  inaugurated  by 
him  was  maintained  to  tbe  letter,  and  tbe  world 
knows  the  result.  His  thoughtful  care  of  and 
attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded  after  tbe 
battle  of  Omdurman  were  simply  beyond  all 
praise,  and  have  won  him  laurels  as  lasting  as 
bis  glorious  victories. 


The  Christian  intelligencer  offers  the  timely 
exhortation  that  we  Pray  for  our  Peace  Commis¬ 
sioners  : 

Very  few  matters  of  a  public  sort  are  more  im¬ 
portant  at  the  present  moment  than  those  under 
discussion  between  ourselves  and  Spain  at  Paris. 
To  Spain,  though  crippled  and  prostrate,  they 
lie  close  to  her  very  life  as  a  nation;  a  nation 
that  baa  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  tbe 
world  for  a  great  many  ages ;  to  ourselves  they 
open  up  questions, , changes,  responsibilities  that 
the  most  sedate  and  wise  of  our  people  speak  of 
in  guarded  words.  When,  an  a  nation,  have  we 
more  needed  tbe  Divine  guidance?  When  have 
we  been  more  obviously  dependent  on  God  f  On 
our  Pr«^eident  and  on  those  five  men  in  Paris, 
teats  in  its  first  stages,  and  probably  its  decisive 
stages,  a  treaty  of  peace  of  incalculable  impor¬ 
tance  to  America,  and  involving,  it  may  be, 
almost  the  life  of  Bpain,  and  to  affect  for  all 
time  the  map  and  the  history  of  the  world. 


The  North  and  West  of  Minneapolis,  looks  a 
little  askance  at  one  item  of  tbe  Episcopal  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Washington : 

The  Episcopalians  in  their  Triennial  Council 
at  Washington  have  again  discussed  Church 
Unity.  At  Minneapolis,  three  years  ago,  they 
refused  to  recognize  the  ministerial  standing  of 
other  preachers  than  their  own,  thue  indicating 
that  tbeir  idea  of  unity  is  to  bring  all  into  theirs 
as  being  the  ocu  true  Church.  This  year  they 
make  this  still  more  apparent  by  taking  action 
authorizing  the  temporary  use  of  other  manuals 
and  directories  of  worship  than  tbeir  own  when 
congregations  may  desire  to  put  themselves 
under  the  care  of  a  bishop  This  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  making  it  easy  for  other 
churches  to  go  over  to  them  by  allowing  them 
for  a  time  to  use  their  old  forms.  But  will  tbe 
bishop  who  kindly  takts  them  under  his  care 
recognize  them  as  full  fiedged  church  members? 
Hardly.  He  will  have  counsel  to  give  them, 
which  will  indicate  that  they  are  regarded  as 
still  outside  of  tbe  visible  Church.  It  is  a 
movement  to  take  the  people  with  guile. 
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INIRODUCTOKY  STUDY. 

Hezbkiah’s  Ureit  Passover. 

A  few  words  of  historic  retrospect  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  understanding  of  this  lesson.  After 
the  death  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  whom  we 
saw  two  weeks  ago  superintending  the  repairing 
of  the  temple,  troublous  times  came  upon  the 
realm.  With  all  his  piety  Joash  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  valorous  prince,  nor  perhaps  wiee  in 
the  conduct  of  his  relations  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  powers.  He  seems  to  have  involved  himself 
both  with  the  Philistines  and  with  Syria,  which 
was  at  that  time  inflated  with  its  triumphs  over 
the  Northern  Kingdom  under  Jehoahaz.  In  his 
conduct  of  these  and  other  affaire,  Joash  so  ex¬ 
asperated  his  people,  that  they  rose  up  and 
aaeaesinated  him. 

His  son  Amaziah  was  a  vigorous  aod  valorous 
prince,  and  always  loya.  to  Jehovah.  He  sub 
dued  Edom,  but  afterwards  be  got  into  difflcul 
ties  with  the  Northern  Kingdom,  then  recover 
ing  both  prestige  and  power  under  Joash,  the 
son  of  Jehoahaz.  In  this  conflict  Amaziah 
suffered  tbs  loss  not  only  of  treasure  and  terri 
tory,  but  of  the  confldence  of  his  people,  and 
like  his  father,  he  was  killed  in  a  revolt  of  hie 
own  subjects.  It  is  a  signiflcant  revelation  of 
the  character  of  the  Southern  people,  that  co 
change  of  dynasty  resulted  from  this  twice  re¬ 
peated  assassination  of  the  king.  The  internal 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  evidently  a 
healthy  one.  It  was  not  a  military  monarchy, 
like  the  Northern  Kingdom,  but  a  simple,  con- 
iservative,  quiet  nation.  Isolated  by  the  wilder¬ 
nesses,  which  on  the  south  and  southeast  cut 
them  off  from  external  influences,  and  receiving 
little  impulse  from  their  southwestern  neighbor, 
£jgypt,  which  during  all  the  preceding  period 
bad  been  in  a  nearly  quiescent  state,  Judah 
was  not  a  progressive  people  like  Israel,  not 
Siven  to  new  ideas,  and  therefore,  not  turbulent 
nor  difiScult  to  govern.  Doubtless,  also,  Judah 
clung  to  the  David ic  line  as  a  matter  of  pride 
«s  well  as  of  hope ;  and  in  fact,  nearly  all  its 
kings,  if  not  great  men,  had  been  good  men, 
according  to  the  moral  and  religious  standard 
of  the  time. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  Amaziah's  death,  the 
people  made  his  son  Uzziah  king  He  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  his  father’s  eldest  son,  being  only 
sixteen  years  old,  while  hie  father  was  flfty  four 
-or  flve ;  but  he  was  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  their  choice  proved  to  be  a  wise  one.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  who  had  eat 
upon  the  throne  since  Solomon’s  time,  being  to 
the  Southern  Kingdom  very  much  what  hie  con 
temporary,  Jeroboam  II.,  was  to  the  Northern. 
He  again  enlarged  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom, 
Aecuring  that  always  coveted  possession  of  Eldom, 
which  Solomon  had  established  and  Kehoboam 
lost,  Jehoshaphat  had  endeavored  to  regain. 
And  Amaziah  had  almost  succeeded  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing.  From  this  time  Judah  began  to  rise  in 
relative  importance,  and  during  Israel’s  turbu¬ 
lent  years  following  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II  , 
Judah  was  evidently  preparing  to  take  the  place 
in  history,  which  up  to  this  period  the  North¬ 
ern  Kingdom  had  maintained. 

Uzziah  was  equally  great  in  war  and  peace. 
He  not  only  secured  Edom  and  gained  successes 
against  the  Philistines,  but  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  country, 
and  increased  the  standing  army.  The  country 
•became  prosperous  under  hie  rule,  a  prosperity 
which  was  increased  under  the  reign  of  hie  son 
And  successor,  Jotham.  It  was  in  the  last  year 
of  Uzziah’s  reign  that  Isaiah  received  his  call  as 
we  learned  two  weeks  ago. 

Jotham  was  as  brave  and  as  wise  as  his  father, 


and  carried  on  the  government  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  Under  his  rule  commerce  prospered,  and 
public  improvements  were  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale.  With  increasing  prosperity  came  in¬ 
creasing  luxury,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we 
bear  of  those  corruptions  of  morals  and  manners 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  in  the  North 
ern  Kingdom.  To  counteract  these  demoralizing 
influences,  two  great  prophets  were  raised  up: 
Micah,  the  ^Morasthite,  a  man  of  the  people, 
like  Amos;  and  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  the 
kingly  prophet,  himself  an  aristocrat  to  the  very 
heart,  perfectly  comprehending  the  feelings,  and 
seeing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nobles  and 
princes,  and  by  so  much  the  better  calculated 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  dominant 
class. 

Jotham  died  in  a  critical  time,  and  unhap¬ 
pily  for  his  country,  was  succeeded  by  a  weak 
and  wicked  prince,  his  son  Abas.  It  is  probable 
that  only  the  strong  influence  of  the  prophetic 
power,  then  at  its  very  highest  and  noblest 
point,  preserved  the  nation  from  destruction 
under  bis  influence.  A  has  went  over  entirely  to 
the  heathenizing  party  which  bad  unquestiona¬ 
bly  always  existed  in  more  or  lees  force  in 
Judah  (compare  Isa.  vii.  13,  Micah  vi.  16). 
Shebna  the  treasurer  (Isa.  xxii.  15)  was  a  for 
signer,  and  probably  a  heathen.  Under  these 
demoralizing  influences  there  was  small  hope 
that  the  country  could  stand  its  ground  against 
the  alliance  which  Israel  formed  with  Syria 
against  it,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
short-sighted  prince  like  Ahaz,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  should  seem  a  good,  and  indeed 
a  necessary  policy,  to  call  to  Assyria  for  aid. 
The  prophets,  with  clearer  vision,  saw  that  this 
was  all  a  mistake,  that  there  was  no  real  danger 
from  either  Syria  or  Israel ;  that  both  were  alike 
destined  to  fall  before  the  ever-advancing  power 
of  Assyria,  and  that  the  true  policy  of  Judah 
was  a  policy  of  peace.  Her  strength  was  to  sit 
still  and  form  no  entangling  alliances,  and  there 
fore  with  one  voice  the  prophets  united  in  depre¬ 
cating  that  increase  of  the  standing  army,  and 
that  effort  after  military  prestige  in  which 
Judah  seemed  to  be  imitating  the  policy  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  (Isa.  ii.  7,  Micah  i.  13,  v. 

10,  compare  Hos.  i.  7,  viii.  14).* 

The  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  were 
years  of  moral  and  religious  decline.  The 
Assyrian  alliance  was  so  far  beneficial,  that  it 
introduced  some  degree  of  Eastern  culture  unto 
Judah  (see  the  reference  to  the  dial  of  Ahaz  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.  8,  and  the  facts  mentioned  in  our 
lesson  passage, ),  but  idol  worship  became  preva 
lent,  the  dreadful  Moloch  worship  was  intro¬ 
duced  (2  Kings  xvi.  3),  and  low  forms  of  super¬ 
stition  gained  a  footing  among  the  people  (lea. 
viii.  19,  iii.  S,  Micah  v.  12).  This  religious  de¬ 
cline  was  all  the  more  aggravated  by  contrast 
with  the  high  spiritual  standard  set  up  by  the 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  others.  Idol  wor 
ship  seems  now  to  have  been  as  prevalent  (Isa. 

11.  8),  as  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  where  Hosea 
was  at  this  time  prophesying  against  it,  but  the 
people  were  not  sunk  to  so  low  a  moral  state  as 
to  practice  it  with  the  licentioua^accompanimente 
of  which  Hosea  and  Amos  tell  us.  High  places 
and  aaheroB  (sacred  poles,  called  groves  in  the 
Authorized  Version,)  abounded,  with  worship 
under  green  trees,  of  which  the  meaning  was  the 
same  as  the  worship  of  the  atheraa.  (Isa.  i.  29, 
xvii.  8;  Micib  v.  14.)  There  was  less  wealth 
than  in  the  north  and  leas  luxury,  but  the  price 
paid  for  the  Assyrian  alliance  fell  heavily  on  the 
common  people,  and  the  bardships  they  suffered 
were  analagous  to,  if  not  as  extreme  as  those  felt 
by  the  poor  of  the  north.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  when  at  the  death  of  Ahaz  his  eon 
Hezekiah  came  to  the  throne. 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Ohron.  xxx.  1-13. 

Qolden  Text. — Yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord 
and  enter  into  His  sanctuary.— 2  Chron.  xxx.*8. 


Hezekiah,  who  began  to  reign  in  Judah  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Samaria,  (2  Kings  xviii.  9,  10), 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  princes  who  ever 
eat  upon  the  throne  of  David.  His  whole  reign 
was  a  series  of  undaunted  struggles  against 
almost  insuperable  difiSculties,  rewarded  with 
most  significant  successes.  A  man  of  high  spirit 
and  indomitable  valor,  he  yet  would  fain  have 
been  a  man  of  peace.  Wise  and  vigorous  in  in¬ 
ternal  administration  economical  in  matters  of 
finance,  he  was  yet  a  poet,  like  David  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  9-20),  a  man  of  fine  literary  instincts, 
like  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  a  man  of  genu¬ 
ine  and  humble  piety  (2  Kings  xviii.  5,  6).  The 
prophet  Isaiah  was  his  chosen  counsellor  and 
trusted  friend  (xix.  2,  xx.  1  11,  etc.),  and  he 
soon  learned  how  to  apply,  both  to  his  individual 
problems  and  to  those  of  the  State,  that  new  and 
more  significant  idea  of  holiness,  which  that 
great  prophet  had  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
civil  righteousness  laid  by  Amos,  and  of  moral 
sanctions  developed  by  Uoeea.  In  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  national  norship  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter  and  in  our  lesson,  Isaiah  is 
not  prominent;  it  was  a  matter  which  concerned 
the  priests  rather  than  the  prophets,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  bis  influence  counted  for 
much  in  the  impulse  which  led  to  this  reforma¬ 
tion. 

The  temple  had  been  repaired,  the  idolatrous 
altar  of  Ahaz  and  the  sacred  poles  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  Hezekiah  bad  invited  the  people  to 
make  a  new  covenant  of  obedience.  So  all  was 
ready  for  the  revival  of  the  custom  of  keeping 
the  passover,  long  fallen  Into  disuse.  But  the 
proper  time  for  keeping  it  had  passed  while  the 
renovations  and  purifications  were  being  made. 
It  argues  a  singular  independence  of  mind  in 
Hezekiah  that  the  thought  of  keeping  the  feast 
at  any  other  than  the  set  time  should  so  much 
as  occur  to  him ;  his  carefulness  to  take  counsel 
on  the  subject  shows  that  bis  independence  of 
mind  was  in  no  sense  allied  to  that  aort  of  in¬ 
difference  which  is  often  misnamed  liberality. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hezekiah’s  invitation  to 
keep  the  passover  was  not  confined  to  Judah ;  his 
messengers  went  as  far  north  as  Dan,  (vs.  5)  or 
as  verse  10  more  explicitly  states,  through  the 
country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  even  unto 
Zebulon,  in  what  was  afterward  Northern  Qali- 
lee ;  and  although  the  invitation  was  not  gener¬ 
ally  heeded  by  Israel  there  were  individuals  who 
were  glad  to  accept  it  (vs.  11). 

The  poets  and  letters  mentioned  (vs  6)  shows 
considerable  degree  of  civilization.  The  posts 
were  probably  runners ;  men  of  trained  fleetness 
of  foot.  It  is  said  that  some  Eastern  runners 
can  cover  fabulous  distances— a  hundred  miles 
ic  twenty-four  hours— though  this  is  not  usual. 

The  language  of  the  invitation  taken  in  its 
natural  sense  would  indicate  that  the  fall  of 
Samaria  had  already  taken  place;  acd  that  Heze¬ 
kiah  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  people  to  win  them  back  to  God.  A  very 
striking  modern  illustration  of  the  same  sort  of 
wisdom  is  found  ic  the  McAll  Mission  in  France, 
founded  immediately  after  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  acd  the  horrors  of  the  Commune  by  a  de 
voted  English  minister  who  saw  that  the  Gospel 
was  precisely  what  France  needed  to  comfort  her 
in  affliction  and  change  the  bitterness  of  humilia¬ 
tion  into  a  true  humility.  Hezekiah’s  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  genuine  repentance  is  baaed  upon  the 
past  history  of  Israel,  and  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  possibility  of  offering  pure  sacrifices 
in  a  purified  temple. 

There  is  no  commercial  spirit  in  the  promise 
of  verse  9.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  hold  up 
before  those  who  are  wandering  from  God  the 
blessed  results  of  a  return  to  Him,  so  long  as 
the  hope  is  based  on  the  character  of  God,  His 
graciousnees  and  mercy.  The  response,  however, 
was  chiefly  from  Judah  to  whom  the  possibility 
of  captivity  was  as  yet  utterly  foreign.  A  large 
company  of  them  obeyed  the  call  to  keep  the 
feast;  and  undoubtedly  there  was  much  of  true 
religion  in  the  festal  joy. 
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n«  0«o4  FIghU 

Oct  31.  Fom  wtthoat,  2  Tim.  3:  1-13. 

Nov.  1.  Foes  within.  Jm.  4:1-3. 

Nov.  2.  0«r  armor.  Eph.  3 : 10-18. 

Nov.  3.  Ongoa.^.  Lahe22:  31-38. 

Nov.  4.  Steadfast  miatanoe.  1  Pet.  6:  6-lL 

Nov.  i.  Moi«  than  csomiiMror*.  R’m.8:Sl-3B. 

Nov.  3.  Topfo— The  good  fight.  1  Tim.  3 : 11-13( 

2  Tim.  4:  7d. 

The  war  with  Spain  ia  ended.  The  war  with 
aelf  and  ain  ia  raging.  It  ia  an  nnoaaaing,  in- 
eTitable,  unavoidable  oonfliet.  Ita  troopa  are 
never  muatered  out,  nor  do  they  ever  receive  a 
furlough.  The  flag  of  truce  ia  nevu’  hoiated  ao 
aa  to  aecure  even  a  temporary  ceaaation  of  hoatili- 
tiea.  There  ia  no  neutrality.  No  man  can  aend 
a  aubatitute.  Every  aoul  in  the  univerae  ia 
aither  for  Qod  and  Bighteouaneaa  or  fcnr  Sin  and 
Satan.  If  now  and  then  a  friend  miaaea  the 
mark,  and  apparently  doea  the  work  of  an  enemy, 
be  in  none  the  lean  a  loyal  noldier.  Stonewall 
Jackaon  fell  by  a  ballet  fired  by  one  of  hia  own 
troopa.  Even  that  fatality  did  not  change  the 
aoldier  from  the  Confederate  to  the  Union  Army. 
A  atray  mianile  from  the  Britinh  troopa  imper- 
iied  the  life  of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  and  killed 
the  war  oorreapondent  by  hia  aide,  the  other  day 
in  Egypt  But  not  a  aoldier  of  the  Britiah  flag 
had  gone  over  to  the  aide  of  the  Khedive.  Are 
you  on  the  Lord’n  aide  by  deflnite,  determined 
choice  f  Do  not  worry  about  efiiciency  at  the 
beginning.  All  newly  enliated  troopa  And  their 
proper  place  in  the  awkward  aquad.  They  do 
not  remain  thwe.  God  who  demanda  nervice 
known  all  hearta.  What  He  aakn  at  flrnt  ia  love 
and  loyalty.  Ia  your  heart  right  with  God  f 
Thin  battle  ia  not  at  long  range.  It  ia|hand 
to  hand,  face  to  face.  Thwe  are  vigoroua  and 
vicioua  enemiea  both  without  and  within  the 
fortifloation.  **We  wreatie  not  with  fleab  and 
blood.”  The  devil  naed  the  nerpent  in  the 
Garden  aa  the  tempter  becauae  there  were  no 
bright,  attractive  men  and  women  to  do  the 
work.  Unmaaked  devil  would  have  frightened 
Adam  and  Eve.  Now  that  the  earth  teems 
with  the  beauty,  wit,  and  wilea  of  clever  men 
and  women,  Satan  haa  abandoned  narpenta  for 
more  efficient  nervanta.  In  only  a  few  placea  in 
the  earth  doea  he  go  about  like  a*  roaring  lion 
aeeking  whom  he  may  devour.  The  coo  of  the 
dove  and  the  bleat  of  the  lamb  capture  more  vie 
tima  and  win  more  triumpha.  Glaring  ain  ia 
loathaome.  You  cannot  infer  good  morala  becauae 
of  good  mannera.  Sin  ia  gilded  to  render  it 
alluring.  The  devil  weara  auch  good  clothea 
now  and  haa  auch  good  mannera  that  aome  peo¬ 
ple  have  concluded  there  ia  no  devil.  ”Bot 
who  ia  doing  the  terrible  work  which  the  devil 
alone  ahould  do?”  In  a  thief  lera  of  a  thief 
becauae  modern  terminology  cel  la  him  a  klepto¬ 
maniac  f  la  a  flrebug  lean  monatrona  now  that 
he  in  called  a  pyromaniac  7 
The  Muaeuma  of  Europe  are  rich  in  quaint 
and  curioua  armor.  Panoplied  in  them  the  old 
time  aoldier  went  forth  with  little  fear.  To 
ward  off  Mauaer  bnlleta  they  would  be  about  an 
uaefnl  aa  paate-board.  The  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  rifle  changed  them  from  the  uaefnl 
to  the  ornamental.  They  may  decorate  a  lady ’a 
parlor,  but  they  cannot  protect  a  aoldier’a  life. 
The  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mac  revolntioniied  the  naviaaof  the  world.  The 
mightieat  nation  did  not  have  a  vennel  which 
could  meet  the  "Yankee  Obeeaa  Boz<»i  a  Raft.” 
Then  began  a  battle  between  force  of  gun  and 
reaiatanoe  of  armor  plate  which  ia  raging  yet. 
The  old  guna  could  not  pierce  the  new  iron-clad 
nhipa.  When  mightier  guna  were  ready  for  the 
teat  they  found  not  the  old  plate  of  yeaterday, 
but  the  Harveyieed  ateel  platea  of  to-day.  When 
thia  atrnggla  between  deatructive  weapon  and 
defending  armor  ia  to  end  no  one  knowa.  In  it 
the  governmenta  of  the  world  have  apent  untold 
milliona  of  dollara.  The  troobla  about  it  all 
ia  that  the  methoda  are  human  not  divine.  Man 
ia  their  author,  not  God.  Nineteen  hundred 
yean  ago,  God  furniahed  an  armor  for  hia  aol- 


diera  which  baa  never  needed  change  or  improve¬ 
ment.  Paul,  a  priaoner  in  Rome,  guarded  by 
fully  armed  aoldiera,  wrote  a  letter  to  hia 
Church  in  Epheaus.  In  that  Epiatle  he  need 
the  imagery  of  the  armor.  The  girdle  wae  truth. 

It  bad  rigbteoueneas  for  a  breeat-plate.  The 
aandala  were  the  preparation  of  the  Goepel  of 
peace.  For  an  helmet  it  had  salvation  and  for 
a  shield  it  used  faith.  All  this  was  for  defense. 
The  weapon  with  which  to  attack  was  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God. 
Writing  to  the  Romans,  in  the  thirteenth  chap¬ 
ter  and  fourteenth  verse,  be  uses  a  simpler, ^terser 
deecription  which  covers  the  whole  ground,  "Put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

The  contrait  between  the  alertness  of  the  army 
and  the  careleasneaa  of  the  Christian  is  very 
striking.  To  be  found  asleep  on  post  means 
death  to  the  sentinel.  Without  the  watchword 
no  man  may  pass  the  linea  except  on  peril  of 
bis  life.  Friends  are  welcome  but  no  foe  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  linea  unless  as  prisoner. 
Christ  was  placing  the  sentinela  on  poet  in  the 
case  of  Peter,  when  He  said  to  him,  Satan  bath 
desired  to  have  you  that  be  might  sift  you  as 
wheat  Warned  ttat  the  devil  was  after  him, 
you  would  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
kept  close  to  Christ,  instead  of  following  Him 
afar  off.  Out  of  what  a  depth  of  experience  was 
be  writing  in  his  first  Epistle,  chapter  five,  both 
as  to  the  tempter’s  wiles  and  God’s  manifold 
grace.  "Be  sober,  be  watchful :  your  adversary 
the  devil,  aa  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seek 
ing  whom  be  may  devour :  whom  withatand 
steadfast  in  your  faith.  .  .  .  And  the  God  of  al] 
grace,  who  called  you  unto  His  eternal  glory  in 
Christ  after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  little  while, 
shall  Himself  perfect  stabliah,  strengthen  you  ” 
Even  on  that  awful  night  when  such  mighty 
iaanea  were  involved,  Peter’s  devil  came  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  maid  servant,  who  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  part  she  was  playing  in  thia 
great  world  tragedy.  How  did  Peter  know  of 
Christ’s  willingness  to  forgive  and  restore  ? 
Read  the  story  as  told  by  John  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  hia  Goepel.  The  requisite  was 
not  penance,  but  love.  Peter  found  the  proof  of 
Chriat’s  sustaining  and  defending  power,  when 
on  that  memorable  day  he  rose  to  that  sublime 
height  of  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  say  to 
the  very  Sanhedrin  which  had  crucified  his  Mas¬ 
ter,  "We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.” 
James  gives  the  true  advice.  "Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  fiee  from  you.”  Nothing  dismays  a 
coward  like  courage.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
accuatomed  to  soldiers,  whom  the  more  they 
killed,  the'  more  fiercely  they  charged.  Satan 
knows  by  centuries  of  experience  that  he  ia  no 
match  for  the  weakest  saint  who  has  God  for  his 
defence. 

Certainty  of  triumph  has  much  to  do  with  the 
daring  and  endurance  of  the  charge.  A  question 
often  emphasises  a  fact.  Paul  wae  a  master  in 
the  statement  of  rousing  truths.  "Who  shall 
separate  ua  from  the  love  of  Christ  T”  Read  the 
ringing  answer.  "Neither  death,  nor  life,  cor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  aeparate  ua  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Chriat  Jeaua  our 
Lord.”  Aa  the  end  drew  near,  he  shouted  for 
joy,  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  hence¬ 
forth  there  in  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  right 
ejuanees,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  to  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  Hie  appear¬ 
ing  ”  It  ia  a  good  figbt  because  of  the  splendor 
of  the  cause.  It  saves  noula  for  eternity,  it 
eanctifien  them  for  time.  It  hastens  the  time 
when  God’s  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  It  ia  a  good  fight  because  of  the 
divine  companionship  of  which  it  assures  us, 
"We  are  more  than  conquerm,”  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  Emperor  as  soon  aa  the  ovation  is  ended, 
we  are  sons  to  be  enthroned.  It  ia  a  good  figbt 
because  of  the  certainty  of  triumph.  Let  the 
charge  be  as  fierce  and  prolonged  aa  it  may.  "If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  ua  T  He  that 
spared  not  Hia  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up 
for  us  all,  bow  shall  He  not  also  with  Him  freely 
give  us  all  things  T” 


Children’s  Department 


KEPT  IN. 

By  Mabelle  P.  Clapp. 

A  rash,  a  shont,  and  away  they  go. 

Eyes  a-danolng  and  cheeks  aglow; 

Across  the  pastare-land’s  breesy  sweep, 

Throngh  sweet-fem  and  bayberry  ankle  deep. 

Or  toward  the  woodland,  where,  glossyand  brown. 

Lie  the  cheetnnts  Jack  Frost  has  shaken  down- 
Molly  and  Jack  and  Sne  and  Min; 

Bat  Teddy,  alas  1  had  been  kept  in. 

Alone  in  the  school-room,  dasty  and  smaU, 

With  the  warm  red  sanlight  on  floor  and  wall; 

With  the  barberries  a-nod  at  the  window  sill. 

And  the  bob- white’s  whistle,  clear  and  shrill. 

Floating  In  from  the  oomflelds,  sits  rogalsh  Ted. 
Deflantly  shaking  bis  early  heal 
At  the  teacher’s  qaestlon,  grave  and  sad; 

“  Ted,  are  yon  sorry  yon  were  so  bad  ?” 

Sorry  I  not  he;  for  ’twas,  oh  I  snob  fun 
To  drop  those  beechnnts,  one  by  one, 

Down  Jimmy's  neck;  and  the  kitten  gray 
That  he’d  hidden  In  teacher’s  desk  that  day. 

Did  look  so  sancy,  dressed  up  In  his  scarf; 

Bat  teacher— why,  she  didn’t  even  laugh 

When  she  opened  the  desk.  “  Don’t  see” — with  a  pout — 

”  Why  she  looked  at  me  when  kitty  jumped  out  I" 

How  still  it  grows  as  the  clock  ticks  on  I 
And  look  I  the  snnshine  is  almost  gone. 

“  P’rhape  that  little  oat  tipped  over  the  Ink 
And  spoiled  teacher’s  papers;"  he  didn’t  think 
Of  that.  “  Pyhaps  the  beechnuts  hurt  Jimmy  too.’* 

The  twinkle  Is  gone  fron  the  eyes  of  bine. 

And  a  small  head  rests  on  a  ohnbby  arm. 

For  somehow  the  fan  has  lost  all  Its  charm. 

A  footstep  light,  a  sweet  voice  low. 

Two  arms  ronnd  Ted  In  the  sanset's  glow; 

A  whispered  talk,  a  little  chap 
Tear-stained  bat  happy  In  teacher’s  lap: 

Bat  after  all  he’s  but  flve,  you  know. 

Scarce  more  than  a  baby.  Then  homeward  they  giA 
While  the  frogs  join  the  crickets’  merry  din, 

"  Ted’s  sorry  1  Ted’s  sorry !  kept  In  1  kept  in !’’ 

—Zion’s  Herald. 


OUR  INFLUENCE  B^ITH  THE  YOUNG. 

It  BMms  very  etrauge  that  even  well  meauius 
people  will  thoughtleesly  tempt  childreu  to  da 
what  they  have  been  told  not  to.  A  child  has 
been  given  permieeion  to  go  and  see  her  little- 
friend.  The  mother  has  limited  her  stay  to  one 
hour,  which  the  child  telle  her  little  friend’w- 
mother  when  she  goes  into  the  house.  She  po¬ 
litely  aeka  to  be  told  when  the  hour  ie  up,  and^ 
begins  to  play  bouse  with  her  little  friend  and. 
their  dolls. 

The  time  passes  very  quickly.  The  dutiful 
child  makes  inquiry  whether  the  hour  is  up  and.' 
is  told  bow  much  of  it  etill  remains.  When  the 
appointed  time  arrives  for  the  homeward  start, 
the  little  hostess’s  mother  says,  with  the  best 
intentions,  perhaps,  "You  are  both  having  such 
a  good  time  that  I  do  not  think  mother  will 
mind  if  you  stay  a  half  hour  longer.”  At  first 
the  child  demurs,  but  is  soon  persuaded  becauae 
she  will  make  excuse  to  her  mother  for  lack  of 
obedience,  by  saying,  "Mrs.  Bo  and  Bo  told  me 
you  would  not  mind  if  I  staid  longer,  because 
we  were  having  a  good  time.” 

But  the  wise  mother,  though  the  staying  that 
once  may  not  have  caused  her  anxiety,  puts  be¬ 
fore  the  child  the  principle  of  obedience,  even  if' 
the  friend  did  urge  her  to  stay  against  the  mother’* 
commands  It  is  an  easy  letting  down  of  the- 
great  necesiity  of  strict  conformity  to  the  duty 
of  the  hour  and  place  which  young  people  nee() 
so  much  to  learn. 

Borne  people  tempt  the  young  with  a  sort  of 
bribe  to  do  what  they  ought  not.  A  case  in 
point  is  told  of  one  of  the  pages  of  the  Benate  at 
Washington.  A  lady  approached  him  with  a. 
visiting  card  in  her  hand  and  said:  "Will  you 
hand  this  to  Benator  Blank  f” 

"I  cannot,”  replied  the  boy;  "all  cards  must 
be  taken  to  the  East  lobby.  ’  ’ 

The  woman  was  inclined  to  be  angry  and  went- 
away  muttering.  Then  a  thought  struck  her, 
and  taking  out  her  pocket-book  she  found  » 
twenty-five  cent  piece.  With  it  in  her  hand,  she 
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went  back  to  the  boy.  “Here,  my  lad,”  she 
aaid,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  “here  is  a  quarter  to 
take  my  card  in.” 

"Madam,”  aaid  the  boy,  without  a  moment’a 
hesitation,  "I  am  paid  a  larger  salary  than  that 
to  keep  cards  out.” 

That  was  indeed  a  bright  boy  and  the  would- 
be  visitor  received  a  severe  reprimand  for  trying 
to  swerve  him  from  his  duty. 

Oftentimes  the  curious  ask  questions  of  chil¬ 
dren  about  family  affairs  which  they  wish  to 
know.  They  do  it  in  a  way  that  does  not  be- 
trsy  to  the  child  their  motives.  Others  talk 
about  their  neighbors  in  such  a  wrong  manner 
that  the  children  are  prejudiced  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  made  subjects  of  gossip  and  who  so 
many  times  are  innocent  of  the  wrong  attributed 
to  them. 

How  careful  should  we  all  be  in  precept  and 
example  with  those  young  people  who  are  so 
easily  induenced  by  what  we  older  ones  say  and 
do.  Always  put  before  young  people  the  sense 
of  duty  and  respocsibility.  S.  l.P. 

UNCLE  EBEN'8  MISTAKE. 

By  John  A.  Campbell. 

The  Bakers  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  stone 
cottage,  with  massive  doors,  deep  window  seats 
and  a  broad  veranda.  An  old-fashioned  fence 
separated  the  yard  from  the  fields  that  stretched 
away  on  three  sides,  and  from  the  shady  country 
road  in  front.  Old  fashioned  floxers — holly¬ 
hocks,  pansies,  phlox  and  mignonette — fiourished 
in  odd  nooks  and  corners  under  Aunt  Busan’s 
careful  oversight,  and  attracted  numberless  bees. 
Even  the  pump,  known  ironically  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  "Baker's  jewel,”  was  old-fashioned, 
and  had  some  features  all  its  own.  It  was 
painted  white,  like  the  fence,  and  boasted  along 
carved  handle  and  a  quaint  little  spout.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  had  a  mind  of  its  own,  too,  since  it 
never  yielded  its  sparkling  treasure  without  con¬ 
siderable  ado.  Indeed,  it  was  frequently  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  coax  the  cool  liquid  from  below, 
to  pour  a  pail  or  two  of  water  into  what  Billy 
sometimes  impatiently  called  "the  thing’s 
throat.” 

Thin  evening  the  pump  wan  in  a  perverse  mood. 
It  wheeled  and  groaned  as  Uncle  Eben,  with  red 
face  and  sharp  blue  eyes,  tried  to  bring  it  into 
subjection.  Three  pails  of  water  had  already 
been  ineffectually  used  as  a  bait,  and  Uncle 
Eben’s  temper  was  not  of  the  sunniest.  Aunt 
Susan,  a  thin  little  woman  with  gray  curls  and 
mild  brown  eyes,  stood  in  the  door-way,  eagerly 
watching  her  husband,  ind  nowand  then  ventur¬ 
ing  a  word  or  two. 

"Come  away,  Eben,  and  we’ll  do  without  a 
vase  of  fiowers  till  some  other  time,”  she  urged 
at  len|th,  fearing  an  outburst. 

"Susan  Baker,”  said  the  toiler,  between  two 
vigorous  efforts,  "I’m  going  to  pump  this  vase 
full  if  I  have  to  stay  here  till  noon.” 

"Rain  water  will  do  just  as  well,  Eben,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  that.  ’  ’ 

"I  mean  to  have  water  from  this  well  and  no 
other  kind,”  aaid  Uncle  Eben. 

Aunt  Susan  gaied  anxiously  at  him  as  he  went 
to  the  rain-barrel  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
drew  therefrom  the  fourth  pail  of  water,  poured 
it  into  the  refractory  pump,  and  once  more  be¬ 
gan  bis  arduous  labor. 

"Obstinate  as  ever,”  sighed  Aunt  Susan. 
Then,  noting  the  flash  in  the  blue  eyes,  she 
added  aloud,  "Don’t  get  mad  over  it,  Eben.” 

"Who’s  getting  mad  T”  asked  Uncle  Eben 
with  dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  eyes  brightened 
still  more. 

Aunt  Susan  listened  now  expectantly,  and 
trembled  for  gladness  when  at  last  a  gurgle  came 
from  the  depths  of  the  well.  Louder  and  more 
distinct  grew  the  murmur,  and  finally  a  clear 
stream  of  water  issued  from  the  spout  and  fell 
musically  into  the  rather  ornate  vase  placed  to 
receive  it. 


Uncle  Eben  relinquished  the  handle  and  stared 
at  the  pump  for  an  instant. 

"It  came  because  it  had  to,”  he  grimly  de- 
dared,  drawing  a  long  breath  and  raising  the 
brimming  vase. 

"See  what  a  pretty  green  color  that  glass  has,  ” 
said  Aunt  Susan.  "I’ve  had  that  vase  over 
twenty  years,  and  never  brought  it  out  of  the 
parlor  till  this  morning.  I  thought  I’d  like  to 
see  those  white  roses  in  it,  and—  Oh,  dear  I 
What  have  you  done,  Eben  f”  she  finished,  with 
a  short  gasp.  For  as  Unde  Eben  inclined  the 
vase  to  allow  some  of  its  contents  to  run  out,  the 
fragile  stem  snapped  asunder,  and  the  two  parts 
would  have  dropped  to  ^the  floor  had  he  not 
clutched  them  tightly  in*both  hands. 

"What  have  JdoneT”  he  repeated,  carefully 
examining  the  fragments.  "Susan,  this  vase 
has  been  broken  before  and  mended,  dome  here 
and  see.” 

The  two  old  people  bent  over  the  vase  until 
their  heads'nearly  touched.  The  marks  of  hard 
ened  glue  were  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  glass. 

"1  never  did  that,”  murmured  Aunt  Susan, 
half  to  herself.  "Ob,  my  poor  vase  I  And  it 
bad  such  a  pretty  color,  Eben.  Twenty  years 
we’ve  kept  it  safe,  and  now—” 

"It  must  have  been  Billy,”  said  Uncle  Eben. 
"And  he’s  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  us.” 

"1  suppose  he’s  been  too  badly  scared- if  he 
did  it,”  observed  Aunt  Susan  mildly.  "Billy’s 
not  a  daceitful  boy.  I  dare  say  some  one  else 
b.oke  it,  anyway.” 

"It  was  Billy,”  answered  the  old  man.  "I’m 
just  as  sure  of  that  as  I  can  be,  and  I  mean  to 
ask  him.” 

He  limped  into  the  house  with  the  fragments 
— Uncle  Eben  was  lame— and  his  wife  followed 
with  nervous  haste  and  busied  herself  with  the 
dinner. 

"I  hope  Eben  'will  not  raise  a  whirlwind  over 
the  matter,  ’  ’  she  aaid  to  herself, 

Billy  was  away  on  a  picnic  with  a  number  of 
young  friends  from  near-by  houses,  and  he  did 
not  return  until  considerably  after  dusk.  He 
found  his  aunt  and  uncle  waiting  for  him  in  the 
cosy  sitting  room,  the  one  busily  engaged  with 
her  knitting,  the  other  seated  at  the  window  and 
gaiing  steadily  out  at  the  dark  sky  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  stars.  Billy  smoothed  his  rumpled  hair 
and  blinked  at  the  light  He  was  a  tall,  slender 
lad  of  fifteen,  with  delicate  features  and  eyes 
like  his  aunt’s. 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  time  T”  Mrs.  Baker  in¬ 
quired,  glancing  hastily  at  the  motionless  figure 
by  tbe  window,  and  from  it  to  Billy. 

"Splendid  I”  was  the  eager  response. 

"Have  you  had  your  supper  ?” 

"Yes’m.  On  tbe  mountain.  ” 

"Tell  us  all  about  tbe  picnic,”  said  the  old 
lady,  as  the  figure  by  the  window  made^a  sudden 
movement. 

With  a  pleased  sigh,  Billy  flung  himself  into 
tbe  little  rocking-chair,  and  in  his  own  bright 
way  narrated  the  story  of  tbe  picnic.  Aunt 
Susan  nodded  and  smiled  at  intervals,  but  Uncle 
Eben  did  not  stir  until  the  boy  bad  ceased  to 
speak.  Then,  however,  he  rose  from  his  hard 
seat  and  limped  slowly  to  the  table,  on  whose 
red  cloth  he  laid  tbe  fragments  of  the  vase. 
Aunt  Susan’s  ivory  needles  quivered. 

"When  did  you  break  it,  William  T”  the  old 
man  abruptly  demanded. 

"I  didn’t  break  it.  Uncle  Eben,”  replied  the 
boy,  a  dull  red  flush  covering  his  cheeks;  "I 
mended  it,  though,” 

"Who  did  break  it,  then  T” 

"Tbe  kitten  I  was  in  tbe  parlor  reading,  and 
Tip  jumped  up  on  tbe  table  and  knocked  over 
the  vase.  But  I  mended  it.” 

"Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  ?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  hesitation.  "Because 
I  knew  Aunt  Busan  thought  so  much  of  the  vase, 
and  I  wanted  to  keep  it  from  her.  ’  ’ 

"Hem  I  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  little 


kitten  of  ours  could  climb  upon  the  high  table 
in  the  parlor?” 

"She  jumped  there  from  tbe  chair.” 

"Had  you  moved  the  chair  ?” 

"No,  sir.” 

"Then  she  could  never  have  jumped  that 
d  stance,  ”  was  tbe  stern  reply.  "I  don’t  believe 
you,  William.” 

The  boy  flushed  again,  a  deeper  crimson  than 
before.  Aunt  Susan  put  out  one  small  hand  as 
though  to  ward  off  the  harsh  words.  Uncle  Eben 
went  on. 

"1  don’t  believe  that  tbe  kitten  broke  that 
vase.  I  do  believe  that  you  did,  and  I  want  you 
to  confess  it  immediately.” 

The  momentary  hesitation  was  gone.  "I  can’t 
confess  it.  Uncle  Eben.  I  didn’t  break  the 
vase.  I  only  mended  it.”  The  brown  eyes 
looked  unflinchingly  into  the  hard  blue  ones 
bent  upon  them. 

Aunt  Susan  murmured  some  soothing  words, 
but  Uncle  Eben  interrupted  her.  There  was  a 
flush  upon  Am  cheeks,  too.  Stern,  impatient, 
cross,  he  might  be,  this  old  man ;  but  he  bad 
not  told  a  lie  since  be  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
be  had  no  toleiance  for  deceit — or  what  he 
deemed  to  be  such. 

"Don’t  magnify  your  fault  by  denying  it,” 
he  said.  "That  kitten  never  could  have  climbed 
upon  that  table.” 

"Bbe  didn’t  climb.  Uncle  Eben;  she  jumped,” 
said  Billy. 

‘  She  couldn’t  have  done  it  then,  and  she 
can’t  do  it  now.  You  broke  it  yourself,  s’r. 
Confers  like  a  man,  and  we’ll  let  it  go.” 

"I  didn’t  breik  it.” 

The  bard  blue  eyes  grew  harder,  and  the  flush 
seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  two  bright  red  spots 
on  the  old  man’s  cheeks  as  be  replied  distinctly: 
"Listen  tome,  William.  I  will  have  nothing 
but  tbe  truth  in  my  bouse  lam  convinced 
that  you  broke  that  vase.  Either  you  11  confess 
that  much,  or  else  you’ll  take  your  things  day 
after  to-morrow  and  return  to  your  Uncle 
Caleb’s.” 

"Eben  I”  cried  Aunt  Susan.  Billy’s  eye-lids 
trembled  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview. 
Uncle  Caleb  lived  two  miles  away;  he  was  a 
grasping,  avaricious  man,  with  no  thought  in 
the  world  save  money,  and  Billy  had  often  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  rather  starve  than  go  back 
to  that  houte.  He  repeated  this  now  to  himself 
mechanically. 

"1  mean  every  word  of  it,”  said  his  uncle. 
"Now  you  may  go  to  bed.” 

Without  a  word  Billy  arose  and  passed  into 
the  ball.  Soon  they  beard  him  enter  his  little 
chamber  at  the  bead  of  the  stairs.  The  clock 
struck  nine.  Aunt  Susan,  with  compressed  lips, 
laid  aside  her  knitting  and  made  her  way  up¬ 
stairs.  She  paused  and  listened  for  a  short  time 
at  Billy’s  door,  but  she  beard  no  sound,  snd 
passed  up  the  ball  to  her  own  room. 

Uncle  Eben,  taking  the  lamp,  limped  with  it 
into  the  parlor,  a  long,  narrow  apartment  filled 
with  stiff,  old-fashioned  furniture.  Tbe  ma¬ 
hogany  table  on  which  tbe  vase  had  stood  for  so 
many  years  reflected  the  light  from  its  smooth, 
polished  legs.  Uncle  Eben  ins'antly  confirmed 
bis  opinion  that  no  kitten  could  ever  make  its 
way  up  those  supports.  A  large  arm  chair  stood 
at  same  distance  from  tbe  table,  and  Uncle  Eben 
felt  sure  that  no  kitten  could  leap  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

"He  doesn’t  tell  the  truth,”  said  the  old  man 
several  times.  Then  he  went  softly  up  to  bed. 

The  following  day  was  a  rainy  one,  and  the 
three  people  in  the  house  were  all  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  Uncle  Eben  was  stiff  and  stern 
as  he  limped  to  and  fro  from  room  to  room.  In 
obedience  to  his  order,  Billy  steadily  refusing  to 
confess  to  having  broken  tbe  vase.  Aunt  Susan 
packed  the  lad’s  belongings  in  the  little  hair¬ 
cloth  trunk  which  bad  been  his  mother’s,  be¬ 
dewing  them  plentifully  with  her  tears  during 
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The  OMd  Fight. 

Oct  SI.  Fees  witboat.  2  Tim.  S:  1-U. 

Noe.  1.  Fom  within.  Jm.  4 :  1.& 

Noe.  2.  0«r  armor.  Eph.  • :  10-18. 

Nor.  S.  On  gaa.4.  Lake  22:  Sl-SB. 

Nov.  4.  Steedfeet  reeiatanoe.  1  Pet.  6:  6-lL 

Noe.  S.  Moie  than  eooqoerore.  R'm.  8;  Sl-SB. 

Nor.  8.  Topic— The  good  flight.  1  Tim.  8 : 11-16; 

2  Tim.  4:  7-8. 

The  ww  with  Spoin  is  ended.  The  war  with 
self  and  ein  in  raging.  It  ia  an  nnonaaing,  in- 
eritable,  unavoidable  oonfliet.  Its  troopa  are 
never  mnatered  out,  nor  do  they  ever  receive  a 
furlough.  The  flag  of  truce  in  never  hointed  no 
aa  to  aecure  even  a  temporary  ceaaatimi  of  hoatili- 
tiea.  There  in  no  neutrality.  No  man  can  aend 
a  aubatitnte.  Every  aool  in  the  univeme  ia 
either  for  Qod  and  Bighteouaneaa  or  for  Sin  and 
Satan.  If  now  and  then  a  friend  miaaea  the 
mark,  and  apparently  doea  the  work  of  an  enemy, 
he  ia  none  the  lean  a  loyal  noldier.  Stonewall 
Jackaon  fell  by  a  bullet  fired  by  one  of  hin  own 
troopa.  Even  that  fatality  did  not  change  the 
noldier  from  the  Confederate  to  the  Union  Army. 
A  stray  miaaile  from  the  Britiah  troopa  imper¬ 
iled  the  life  of  Sir  Herbert  KitcheiMr  and  killed 
the  war  correapondent  by  hia  aide,  the  other  day 
in  Egypt.  But  not  a  noldier  of  the  Britiah  flag 
had  gone  over  to  the  aide  of  the  Khedive.  Are 
you  on  the  Lord’a  aide  by  deflnite,  determined 
choice  f  Do  not  worry  aboat  efllciency  at  the 
beginning.  All  newly  enlisted  troops  And  their 
proper  place  in  the  awkward  squad.  They  do 
not  remain  there.  God  who  demands  service 
knows  all  hearts.  WhSt  He  asks  at  first  ia  lovs 
and  loyalty.  Is  your  heart  right  with  Qod  f 
Thin  battle  is  not  at  long  range.  It  ia|hand 
to  hand,  face  to  face.  There  are  vigorous  and 
vicious  enemies  both  without  and  within  the 
fortification.  “We  wraatle  not  with  flesh  and 
blood.”  The  devil  used  the  serpent  in  the 
Garden  as  the  tempter  because  there  were  no 
bright,  attractive  men  and  women  to  do  the 
work.  Unmasked  devil  would  have  frightened 
Adam  and  Eve.  Now  that  the  earth  teems 
with  the  beauty,  wit,  and  wiles  of  clever  men 
and  women.  Satan  has  abandoned  serpents  for 
more  efficient  aervanta.  In  only  a  few  places  in 
the  earth  does  he  go  about  like  ^  roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  The  coo  of  the 
dove  and  the  bleat  of  the  lamb  capture  more  vie 
time  and  win  more  teiumpha.  Glaring  sin  in 
loathsome.  You  cannot  infer  good  morals  because 
of  good  manners.  Sin  is  gilded  to  render  it 
alluring.  The  devil  wears  such  good  clothes 
now  and  has  ouch  good  manners  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  have  concluded  there  ia  no  devil.  “But 
who  ia  doing  the  terrible  work  which  the  devil 
alone  should  dof”  Is  a  thief  less  of  a  thief 
because  modem  terminology  calls  him  a  klepto¬ 
maniac  T  la  a  firebug  leas  monatroua  now  that 
he  is  called  a  pyromaniac  7 
The  Mueeums  of  Europe  are  rich  in  quaint 
and  curious  armor.  Panoplied  in  them  the  old 
time  soldier  went  forth  with  little  fear.  To 
ward  off  Mauser  bullets  they  would  be  about  as 
useful  as  paste-board.  The  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  rifle  changed  them  from  the  useful 
to  the  ornamental.  They  may  decorate  a  lady’s 
parlor,  but  they  cannot  protect  a  soldier’s  life. 
The  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mac  revolutionised  the  navies  of  the  world.  The 
mightiest  nation  did  not  have  a  vessel  which 
could  meet  the  "Yankee  Cheese  Boson  a  Kaft.” 
Then  began  a  battle  between  force  of  gun  and 
resistance  of  armor  plate  which  is  raging  yet 
The  old  guns  could  not  pierce  the  new  iron-clad 
shipa.  When  mightier  guns  were  ready  for  the 
test  they  found  not  the  old  plate  of  yesterday, 
but  the  Harveyised  steel  plates  of  to-day.  When 
this  struggle  between  destractive  weapon  and 
defending  armor  is  to  end  no  one  knows.  In  it 
the  governments  of  the  world  have  spent  untold 
millions  of  dollars.  The  trouble  about  it  all 
ia  that  the  methods  are  human  not  divine.  Man 
is  their  author,  not  Qod.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  Qod  furnished  an  armor  for  hin  sol¬ 


diers  which  has  never  needed  change  or  improve¬ 
ment.  Paul,  a  prieoner  in  Rome,  guarded  by 
fully  armed  soldiers,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
Church  in  Ephesus.  In  that  Epistle  he  used 
the  imagery  of  the  armor.  The  girdle  was  truth. 
It  had  righteousness  for  a  breast-plate.  The 
sandals  were  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace.  For  an  helmet  it  had  salvation  and  for 
a  shield  it  used  faith.  All  this  was  for  defense. 
The  weapon  with  which  to  attack  was  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  ia  the  word  of  God. 
Writing  to  the  Romans,  in  the  thirteenth  chap¬ 
ter  and  fourteenth  verse,  he  uaee  a  simpler, ^terser 
description  which  covers  the  whole  ground,  "Put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

The  contraet  between  the  alertness  of  the  army 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  Christian  is  very 
striking.  To  be  found  asleep  on  post  means 
death  to  the  sentinel.  Without  the  watchword 
no  man  may  pass  the  lines  except  on  peril  of 
hie  life.  Friends  are  welcome  but  no  foe  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  lines  unless  as  prisoner. 
Christ  was  placing  the  sentinels  on  poet  in  the 
case  of  Peter,  when  He  said  to  him,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you  that  he  might  sift  you  as 
wheat  Warned  that  the  devil  was  after  him, 
yon  would  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
kept  cloae  to  Christ,  instead  of  following  Him 
afar  off.  Out  of  what  a  depth  of  experience  was 
he  writing  in  his  first  Epistle,  chapter  five,  both 
as  to  the  tempter’s  wiles  and  God’s  manifold 
grace.  "Be  sober,  be  watchful:  your  adversary 
the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seek 
ing  whom  he  may  devour :  whom  withstand 
steadfast  in  your  faith.  .  .  .  And  the  Qod  of  all 
grace,  who  called  you  unto  His  eternal  glory  in 
Christ,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  little  while, 
shall  Himself  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen  you  ” 
Even  on  that  awful  night,  when  such  mighty 
issues  were  involved,  Peter’s  devil  came  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  msid  servant,  who  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  part  she  was  playing  in  this 
great  world  tragedy.  How  did  Peter  know  of 
Christ’s  willingness  to  forgive  and  restore  ? 
Read  the  story  as  told  by  John  in  the  twenty 
first  chapter  of  hia  Gospel.  The  requisite  was 
not  penance,  but  love.  Peter  found  the  proof  of 
Christ's  sustaining  and  defending  power,  when 
on  that  memorable  day  be  roee  to  that  sublime 
height  of  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  say  to 
the  very  Sanhedrin  which  bad  crucified  bis  Mas. 
ter,  "We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.” 
James  gives  the  true  advice.  "Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.”  Nothing  dismays  a 
coward  like  courage.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
accustomed  to  soldiers,  whom  the  more  they 
killed,  the'  more  fiercely  they  charged.  Satan 
knows  by  centuries  of  experience  that  he  ia  no 
match  tor  the  weakest  saint  who  has  God  for  his 
defence. 

Certainty  of  triumph  has  much  to  do  with  the 
daring  and  endurance  of  the  charge.  A  question 
often  emphasises  a  fact.  Paul  was  a  master  in 
the  statement  of  rousing  troths.  "Who  shall 
separate  os  from  the  love  of  Christ  7”  Read  the 
ringing  answer.  "Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Qod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.”  As  the  end  drew  near,  he  shouted  for 
joy,  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  the  course,  1  have  kept  the  faith;  hence¬ 
forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  right 
ejosness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  to  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  Hie  appear¬ 
ing  ”  It  in  a  good  light  because  of  the  splendor 
of  the  cause.  It  eaves  souls  for  eternity,  it 
sanctifies  them  fur  time.  It  hastens  the  time 
when  God’s  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  ia 
in  heaven.  It  in  a  good  fight  because  of  the 
divine  companionship  of  which  it  assures  us, 
"We  are  more  than  conquerors,”  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  Emperor  aa  soon  as  the  ovation  is  ended, 
we  are  sons  to  be  enthroned.  It  is  a  good  fight 
because  of  the  certainty  of  triumph.  Let  the 
charge  be  aa  fierce  and  prolonged  as  it  may,  "If 
Qod  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  7  He  that 
spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up 
for  us  all,  bow  shall  He  not  also  with  Him  freely 
give  us  all  things  7” 
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KEPT  IN. 

By  Mabelle  P.  Clapp. 

A  ruth,  a  shout,  and  away  they  go, 

Eyes  a-danolng  and  cheeks  aglow; 

Across  the  pasture-land's  breesy  sweep, 

Throngh  sweet-fern  and  bayberry  ankle  deep. 

Or  toward  the  woodland,  where,  glossy  and  brown. 

Lie  the  cheetnnts  Jack  Frost  has  shaken  down. 

Molly  and  Jack  and  Sne  and  Min; 

Bnt  Teddy,  alas  I  had  been  kept  In. 

Alone  in  the  school-room,  dnsty  and  small. 

With  the  warm  red  sunlight  on  floor  and  wall; 

With  the  barberries  a-nod  at  the  window  sill. 

And  the  bob-white’s  whistle,  clear  and  shrill. 

Floating  in  from  the  oomflelds,  sits  roguish  Ted. 
Deflantly  shaking  his  curly  heal 
At  the  teacher’s  question,  grave  and  sad; 

“  Ted,  are  you  sorry  you  were  so  bad  ?” 

Sorry  1  not  he;  for  ’twas,  oh  1  snoh  fun 
To  drop  those  beechnuts,  one  by  one, 

Down  Jimmy’s  neck;  and  the  kitten  gray 
That  he’d  hidden  in  teacher’s  desk  that  day. 

Did  look  so  saucy,  dressed  up  in  his  scarf; 

Bnt  teacher— why,  she  didn’t  even  laugh 

When  she  opened  the  desk.  "Don’t  see  ’’—with  a  pout — 

“  Why  she  looked  at  me  when  kitty  Jumped  out  I" 

How  still  It  grows  as  the  clock  ticks  on  I 
And  look  I  the  sunshine  is  almost  gone. 

"  P’rhaps  that  little  oat  tipped  over  the  ink 
And  spoiled  teacher’s  papers:’’  he  didn’t  think 
Of  that.  “  P’rhaps  the  beechnuts  hurt  Jimmy  too.’* 

The  twinkle  is  gone  fron  the  eyes  of  blue. 

And  a  small  head  rests  on  a  chubby  arm. 

For  somehow  the  fun  has  lost  all  Its  charm. 

A  footstep  light,  a  sweet  voice  low. 

Two  arms  round  Ted  in  the  sunset’s  glow; 

A  whispered  talk,  a  little  chap 
Tear-stained  bnt  happy  in  teacher’s  lap: 

Bnt  after  all  he’s  but  five,  you  know. 

Scarce  more  than  a  baby.  Then  homeward  they  gov 
While  the  frogs  Join  the  crickets’  merry  din, 

“  Ted’s  sorry  1  Ted’s  sorry !  kept  in  I  kept  in !’’ 

—Zion’s  Herald. 


OUR  INFLUENCE  WITH  THE  YOUNH. 

It  Bsems  very  strange  that  even  well  meaning; 
people  will  thoughtlessly  tempt  children  to  da 
what  they  have  been  told  not  to.  A  child  ha» 
been  given  permieeion  to  go  and  see  her  little- 
friend.  The  mother  has  limited  her  stay  to  one 
hour,  which  the  child  tells  her  little  friend’e- 
mother  when  she  goes  into  the  bouse.  She  po¬ 
litely  aake  to  be  told  when  the  hour  ia  up,  and 
begins  to  play  bouse  with  her  little  friend  and.' 
their  dolls. 

The  time  passes  very  quickly.  The  dutifut 
child  makes  inquiry  whether  the  hour  ia  up  and 
is  told  bow  much  of  it  still  remains.  When  the 
appointed  time  arrives  for  the  homeward  start, 
the  little  hostess’s  mother  says,  with  the  best 
intentions,  perhaps,  "You  are  both  having  suck 
a  good  time  that  1  do  not  think  mother  will 
mind  if  you  stay  a  half  hour  longer.”  At  first 
the  child  demurs,  but  is  soon  persuaded  because 
she  will  make  excuse  to  her  mother  for  lack  oF 
obedience,  by  saying,  "Mrs.  So  and  Bo  told  me 
you  would  not  mind  if  I  staid  longer,  because 
we  were  having  a  good  time.  ” 

But  the  wise  mother,  though  the  staying  that 
once  may  not  have  caused  her  anxiety,  puts  be¬ 
fore  the  child  the  principle  of  obedience,  even  if' 
the  friend  did  urge  her  to  stay  against  the  mother ’w 
commands  It  is  an  easy  letting  down  of  the- 
great  neceejity  of  strict  conformity  to  the  duty 
of  the  hour  and  place  which  young  people  neecf. 
so  much  to  learn. 

Some  people  tempt  the  young  with  a  aort  of 
bribe  to  do  what  they  ought  not.  A  case  in 
point  is  told  of  one  of  the  pages  of  the  Senate  at 
Washington.  A  lady  approached  him  with  a. 
visiting  card  in  her  hand  and  said:  "Will  you 
band  this  to  Senator  Blank  7” 

"I  cannot,”  replied  the  boy;  "all  cards  must 
be  taken  to  the  East  lobby.  ’  ’ 

The  woman  was  inclined  to  be  angry  and  went, 
away  muttering.  Then  a  thought  struck  her, 
and  taking  out  her  pocket-book  she  found  » 
twenty-five  cent  piece.  With  it  in  her  hand,  ahe 
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want  back  to  th«  boy.  “Here,  my  lad,”  she 
aaid,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  “here  ia  a  quarter  to 
take  my  card  in.” 

“Madam,”  aaid  the  boy,  without  a  moment’e 
hesitation,  “I  am  paid  a  larger  salary  than  that 
to  keep  cards  out.  ” 

That  was  indeed  a  bright  boy  and  the  would- 
be  visitor  received  a  severe  reprimand  for  trying 
to  swerve  him  from  his  duty. 

Oftentimes  the  curious  ask  questions  of  chil¬ 
dren  about  family  afFairs  which  they  wish  to 
know.  They  do  it  in  a  way  that  does  not  be¬ 
tray  to  the  child  their  motives.  Others  talk 
about  their  neighbors  in  such  a  wrong  manner 
that  the  children  are  prejudiced  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  made  subjects  of  gossip  and  who  so 
many  times  are  innocent  of  the  wrong  attributed 
to  them. 

How  careful  should  we  all  be  in  precept  and 
example  with  those  young  people  who  are  so 
easily  influenced  by  what  we  older  ones  say  and 
do.  Always  put  before  young  people  the  sense 
of  duty  and  respocsibility.  S.  T.P. 

UNCLE  EBEN’S  MISTAKE. 

By  John  A.  Campbell. 

The  Bakers  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  stone 
cottage,  with  massive  doors,  deep  window  seats 
and  a  broad  veranda.  An  old-fashioned  fence 
separated  the  yard  from  the  fields  that  stretched 
away  on  three  sides,  and  from  the  shady  country 
road  in  front.  Old  fashioned  flowers — holly¬ 
hocks,  pansies,  phlox  and  mignonette — flourished 
in  odd  nooks  and  corners  under  Aunt  Busan’s 
careful  oversight,  and  attracted  numberless  bees. 
Even  the  pump,  known  ironically  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  “Baker’s  jewel,”  was  old-fashioned, 
and  had  some  features  all  its  own.  It  was 
painted  white,  like  the  fence,  and  boasted  a  long 
carved  handle  and  a  quaint  little  spout.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  had  a  mind  of  its  own,  too,  since  it 
never  yielded  its  sparkling  treasure  without  con¬ 
siderable  ado.  Indeed,  it  was  frequently  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  coax  the  cool  liquid  from  below, 
to  pour  a  pail  or  two  of  water  into  what  Billy 
sometimes  impatiently  called  “the  thing’s 
throat.” 

This  evening  the  pump  was  in  a  perverse  mood. 
It  wheeled  and  groaned  an  Uncle  Eben,  with  red 
face  and  sharp  blue  eyes,  tried  to  bring  it  into 
subjection.  Three  pails  of  water  had  already 
been  ineffectually  used  as  a  bait,  and  Uncle 
Eben’s  temper  wan  not  of  the  sunniest.  Aunt 
Susan,  a  thin  little  woman  with  aray  curls  and 
mild  brown  eyes,  stood  in  the  door-way,  eagerly 
watching  her  husband,  and  now  and  then  ventur¬ 
ing  a  word  or  two. 

“Come  away,  Eben,  and  we’ll  do  without  a 
vase  of  flowers  till  some  other  time,”  she  urged 
at  len|th,  fearing  an  outburst. 

“Susan  Baker,”  said  the  toiler,  between  two 
vigorous  efforts,  “I’m  going  to  pump  this  vase 
full  if  I  have  to  stay  here  till  noon.” 

“Rain  water  will  do  just  as  well,  Eben,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  that.  ’  ’ 

“I  mean  to  have  water  from  this  well  and  no 
other  kind,”  said  Uncle  Eben. 

Aunt  Susan  gated  anxiously  at  him  as  he  went 
to  the  rain-barrel  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
drew  therefrom  the  fourth  pail  of  water,  poured 
it  into  the  refractory  pump,  and  once  more  be¬ 
gan  his  arduous  labor. 

“Obstinate  as  ever,”  sighed  Aunt  Susan. 
Then,  noting  the  flash  in  the  blue  eyes,  she 
added  aloud,  “Don’t  get  mad  over  it,  Eben.” 

“Who’s  getting  mad?”  asked  Uncle  Eben 
with  dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  eyes  brightened 
still  more. 

Aunt  Susan  listened  now  expectantly,  and 
trembled  for  gladness  when  at  last  a  gurgle  came 
from  the  depths  of  the  well.  Louder  and  more 
distinct  grew  the  murmur,  and  finally  a  clear 
stream  of  water  issued  from  the  spout  and  fell 
musically  into  the  rather  ornate  rase  placed  to 
receive  it. 


Uncle  Eben  relinquished  the  handle  and  stared 
at  the  pump  for  an  instant. 

“It  came  because  it  had  to,”  he  grimly  de- 
clared,  drawing  a  long  breath  and  raisi^  the 
brimming  vase. 

“See  what  a  pretty  green  color  that  glass  has,  ’  ’ 
said  Aunt  Susan.  “I’ve  had  that  vase  over 
twenty  years,  and  never  brought  it  out  of  the 
parlor  till  this  morning.  I  thought  I’d  like  to 
see  those  white  roses  in  it,  and—  Oh,  dear  1 
What  have  you  done,  Eben  ?”  she  finished,  with 
a  short  gasp.  For  as  Uncle  Eben  inclined  the 
vase  to  allow  some  of  its  contents  to  run  out,  the 
fragile  stem  snapped  asunder,  and  the  two  parts 
would  have  dropped  to  i,the  floor  had  he  not 
clutched  them  tightly  in^both  hands. 

“What  have  JdoneT”  he  repeated,  carefully 
examining  the  fragments.  “Susan,  this  vase 
has  been  broken  before  and  mended.  Come  here 
and  see.” 

The  two  old  people  bent  over  the  vase  until 
their  heads'nearly  touched.  The  marks  of  hard 
ened  glue  were  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  glass. 

“I  never  did  that,  ”  murmured  Aunt  Susan, 
half  to  herself.  “Oh,  my  poor  vase  I  And  it 
had  such  a  pretty  color,  Eben.  Twenty  years 
we’ve  kept  it  safe,  and  now—” 

“It  must  have  been  Billy,”  said  Uncle  Eben. 
“And  he’s  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  us.” 

“1  suppose  he’s  been  too  badly  scared — if  he 
did  it,”  observed  Aunt  Susan  mildly.  "Billy’s 
not  a  deceitful  boy.  I  dare  say  some  one  else 
b.oke  it,  anyway.” 

“It  was  Billy,”  answered  the  old  man.  “I’m 
just  as  sure  of  that  as  I  can  be,  and  I  mean  to 
ask  him.” 

He  limped  into  the  house  with  the  fragments 
— Uncle  Eben  was  lame— and  bis  wife  followed 
with  nervous  baste  and  busied  herself  with  the 
dinner. 

“I  hope  Eben  'will  not  raise  a  whirlwind  over 
the  matter,  ’  ’  ahe  said  to  herself. 

Billy  was  away  on  a  picnic  with  a  number  of 
young  friends  from  near-by  houses,  and  he  did 
not  return  until  considerably  after  dusk.  He 
found  his  aunt  and  uncle  waiting  for  him  in  the 
cosy  sitting  room,  the  one  busily  engaged  with 
her  knitting,  the  other  seated  at  the  window  and 
gaxing  steadily  out  at  the  dark  sky  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  stars.  Billy  smoothed  his  rumpled  hair 
and  blinked  at  the  light.  He  wan  a  tall,  slender 
lad  of  fifteen,  with  delicate  features  and  eyes 
like  bis  aunt’s. 

“Did  you  have  a  nice  time  T”  Mrs.  Baker  in¬ 
quired,  glancing  hastily  at  the  motionless  figure 
by  the  window,  and  from  it  to  Billy. 

“Splendid  I”  was  the  eager  response. 

“Hava  you  bad  your  supper  ?” 

“Yes’m.  On  the  mountain.” 

“Tell  us  all  about  the  picnic,  ”  said  the  old 
lady,  as  the  figure  by  the  window  made,a  sudden 
movement. 

With  a  pleased  sigh,  Billy  flung  himself  into 
the  little  rocking-chair,  and  in  his  own  bright 
way  narrated  the  story  of  the  picnic.  Aunt 
Susan  nodded  and  smiled  at  intervals,  but  Uncle 
Eben  did  not  stir  until  the  boy  had  ceased  to 
speak.  Then,  however,  he  rose  from  his  hard 
seat  and  limped  slowly  to  the  table,  on  whose 
red  cloth  he  laid  the  fragments  of  the  vase. 
Aunt  Susan’s  ivory  needles  quivered. 

“When  did  you  break  it,  William  T”  the  old 
man  abruptly  demanded. 

“I  didn’t  break  it.  Uncle  Eben,”  replied  the 
boy,  a  dull  red  flush  covering  his  cheeks;  “I 
mended  it,  though.” 

“Who  did  break  it,  then  T” 

“The  kitten  I  was  in  the  parlor  reading,  and 
Tip  jumped  up  on  the  table  and  knocked  over 
the  vase.  But  I  mended  it.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  hesitation.  “Because 
I  knew  Aunt  Susan  thought  so  much  of  the  vase, 
and  I  wanted  to  keep  it  from  her.  ’  ’ 

“Hem  I  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  little 


kitten  of  ours  could  climb  upon  the  high  table 
in  the  parlor?” 

“She  jumped  there  from  the  chair.” 

“Had  you  moved  the  chair?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Then  she  could  never  have  jumped  that 
d  stance,  ”  was  the  stern  reply.  “I  don’t  believe 
you,  William.” 

The  boy  flushed  again,  a  deeper  crimson  than 
before.  Aunt  Susan  put  out  one  small  hand  as 
though  to  ward  off  the  harsh  words.  Uncle  Eben 
went  on. 

“1  don’t  believe  that  the  kitten  broke  that 
vase.  I  do  believe  that  you  did,  and  I  want  you 
to  confess  it  immediately.” 

The  momentary  hesitation  was  gone.  “I  can’t 
confess  it.  Uncle  Eben.  I  didn’t  break  the 
vase.  I  only  mended  it.”  The  brown  eyes 
looked  unflinchingly  into  the  hard  blue  ones 
bent  upon  them. 

Aunt  Susan  murmured  some  soothing  words, 
but  Uncle  Eben  interrupted  her.  There  was  a 
flush  upon  hie  cheeks,  too.  Stern,  impatient, 
cross,  he  might  be,  this  old  man ;  but  be  bad 
not  told  a  lie  since  be  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
be  bad  no  tolerance  for  deceit— or  what  be 
deemed  to  be  such. 

“Don’t  magnify  your  fault  by  denying  it,” 
he  aaid.  “That  kitten  never  could  have  climbed 
upon  that  table.” 

“She  didn’t  climb.  Uncle  Eben;  she  jumped,  ” 
said  Billy. 

‘  She  couldn’t  have  done  it  then,  and  she 
can’t  do  it  now.  You  broke  it  yourself,  s'r. 
Confers  like  a  man,  and  we’ll  let  it  go.” 

“I  didn’t  break  it.” 

The  hard  blue  eyes  grew  harder,  and  the  flush 
seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  two  bright  red  spots 
on  the  old  man’s  cheeks  as  be  replied  distinctly: 
“Listen  to  me,  William.  I  will  have  nothing 
but  the  truth  in  my  bouse  I  am  convinced 
that  you  broke  that  vase.  Either  you  11  confess 
that  much,  or  else  you’ll  take  your  things  day 
after  to-morrow  and  return  to  your  Uncle 
Caleb’s.” 

“Eben  I”  cried  Aunt  Susan.  Billy’s  eye-lids 
trembled  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview. 
Uncle  Caleb  lived  two  miles  away;  he  was  a 
grasping,  avaricious  man,  with  no  thought  in 
the  world  save  money,  and  Billy  had  often  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  rather  starve  than  go  back 
to  that  houfe.  He  repeated  this  now  to  himself 
mechanically. 

“I  mean  every  word  of  it, ’’said  bis  uncle. 
“Now  you  may  go  to  bed.” 

Without  a  word  Billy  arose  and  passed  into 
the  hall.  Soon  they  heard  him  enter  his  little 
chamber  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  clock 
struck  nine.  Aunt  Susan,  with  compressed  lips, 
laid  aside  her  knitting  and  made  her  way  up¬ 
stairs.  She  paused  and  listened  for  a  short  time 
at  Billy’s  door,  but  she  heard  no  sound,  and 
passed  up  the  ball  to  her  own  room. 

Uncle  Eben,  taking  the  lamp,  limped  with  it 
into  the  parlor,  a  long,  narrow  apartment  filled 
with  stiff,  old-fashioned  furniture.  The  ma¬ 
hogany  table  on  which  the  vase  had  stood  for  so 
many  years  reflected  the  light  from  its  smooth, 
polished  legs.  Uncle  Eben  ins*antly  confirmed 
his  opinion  that  no  kitten  could  ever  make  its 
way  up  those  supports.  A  large  arm  chair  stood 
at  same  distance  from  the  table,  and  Uncle  Eben 
felt  sure  that  no  kitten  could  leap  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

“He  doesn’t  tell  the  truth,”  said  the  old  man 
several  times.  Then  he  went  softly  up  to  bed. 

The  following  day  was  a  rainy  one,  and  the 
three  people  in  the  bouse  were  ail  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  Uncle  Eben  was  stiff  and  stern 
as  he  limped  to  and  fro  from  room  to  room.  In 
obedience  to  his  order,  Billy  steadily  refusing  to 
confess  to  having  broken  the  vase.  Aunt  Busan 
packed  the. lad’s  belongings  in  the  little  hair¬ 
cloth  trunk  which  had  been  his  mother’s,  be¬ 
dewing  them  plentifully  with  her  tears  during 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 
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the  proceee.  Billy  endeeTored  to  wbietle  io  hie 
usual  cheery  way  as  he  performed  hia  daily  tasks, 
but  be  felt  far  from  happy,  and  the  sight  of 
Aunt  Suaan’e  Borrow  almoat  induced  him  to  for¬ 
sake  the  trnth  and  confess  himself  guilty  of  a 
fault  he  had  not  committed. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  brilliantly. 
After  breakfast  Billy  went  to  the  barn,  and  the 
old  people  took  knitting  and  newspaper  into  the 
parlor.  Aunt  Susan’s  tears  fell  now  and  then 
upon  the  bright  worsted,  and  Uncle  Eben  watched 
her  so  intently  that  he  did  not  notice  he  was 
holding  his  paper  upside  down.  Neither  spoke 
a  word,  and  both  pairs  of  eyes  moodily  followed 
the  antics  of  the  white  kitten  when  she  glided 
into  the  room  and  commenced  to  frolic.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  mounted  into  the  arm-chair  by  the  wall, 
and  before  the  old  people  could  realise  what  she 
was  about  bad  sprung  to  the  table,  clutching  at  | 
the  cloth  which  covered  it,  and  knocking  over 
several  small  articles  of  brie  a-brac. 

"There,  Eben  I"  cried  Annt  Susan,  sitting 
suddenly  erect,  her  brown  eyes  alight  "Will 
you  admit  now  that  he  told  the  truth  f" 

Uncle  Eben  stared.  "Well,  1  never  would 
have  thought  that  kitten  had  so  much  life  in 
her,"  he  managed  to  mutter.  "May  be  1  was 
wrong,  Susan." 

This  was  a  great  concession.  A  smile  crossed 
his  wife’s  face. 

"It  may  be,"  assented  she.  "How  could  Billy 
say  be  did  a  thing  when  he  didn’t?" 

Uncle  Eben  appeared  to  understand  this  rather 
vague  question,  and  solemnly  shook  his  head. 
"Go  and  unpack  bis  things, ’’  said  be. 

Aunt  Susan  dropped  her  knitting,  hugged  the 
kitten  for  a  moment,  and  trotted  away  in  her 
lively  fashion  to  the  chamber  that  Billy  had 
called  bis  own  Uncle  Eben  limped  off  after  his 
wife,  and  helped  her  to  unpack  the  contents  of 
the  hair  cloth  trunk,  and  to  place  them  once 
more  in  order  about  the  little  room. 

It  was  while  they  were  deeply  engaged  in  this 
task  that  Billy's  bead  i^peared  in  the  door-way, 
being  followed  straightway  by  his  slender  body. 
Aunt  Susan  looked  almost  guilty  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  Uncle  Eben  smiled  grimly. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  my  things  f"  asked 
the  amazed  Billy. 


"Returning  them  to  tneir  proper  places,"  said 
Uncle  Eben.  "I’ve  made  a  mistake,  William. 
You’re  not  going  away.  We  cannot  spare  you.  ’  ’ 
Then  Aunt  Susan  told  the  story  of  the  white 
kitten’s  leap  that  morning,  crying  over  it.  to 
Billy’s  consternation ;  and  be  blushed  at  Uncle 
Eben’s  praise  of  his  truthful  nephew,  "who 
wouldn’t  tell  a  lie  even  to  save  himself." 

And  the  sun-beams  danced  through  the  win¬ 
dow-panes,  and  outside  the  bees  bummed  their 
song  of  content. 


for  its  amusement.  Indoors  the  cocoon-like 
cradle  is  slung  from  the  rafters,  and  the  dark¬ 
eyed  infant  swings  and  crows,  comfortably  out 
of  the  way,  while  the  busy  mother  sings  to  keep 
him  in  good  burner.  When  the  child  out-grows 
hie  cradle,  be  is  permitted  to  creep  about  at  his 
mother’s  feet,  and  begins  by  personal  experience 
to  find  out  the  ways  of  this  troublesome  world. 

Mothers  and  babies  alike  live  on  a  sort  of 
porridge,  called  balmosch,  made  from  their  own 
home-grown  maize  flour.  The  food  seems  to 
agree  with  the  baby,  for  he  quickly  develops  in 
mind  and  body.  At  flve  years  old  be  trots  about 
gathering  sticks  for  bis  mother’s  Are,  and  by 
the  time  he  is  seven,  be  is  considered  capable  of 
tending  sheep;  and  very  soon  be  is  apprenticed 
to  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  begins  on  his  own 
account. — Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young. 


For  Good  Health 


Take  the  Best  Medicine  That 
Money  Can  Buy. 

You  mast  have  pare  blood  if  70a  expect  to  have 
good  health.  This  is  rare. 

Another  thing  is  sore.  The  best  blood  pnrlfler  is 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  fact  resU  upon  the  basis  of 
absolute  proof.  The  sales  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  are 
unequalled.  Its  merit  is  unquestioned.  Its  cures  are 
often  aooompllshed  after  other  preparations  have  failed 
to  do  any  good. 

Therefore  we  are  Justlfled  in  urging  you  to  take 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  in  preference  to  all  others  if  you 
have  the  slightest  symptom  of  impure  blood. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 :  six  fw  $&, 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Pills 


A  LBTTEB  OF  THACKBBAT’S. 

This  charming  letter  is  given  in  the  delightful 
sketches  of  Mr.  Thackeray  that  are  appearing  as 
introductions  to  the  Biographical  Edition  of'Tis 
works.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  little  daughter 
to  whom  it  was  written,  should  fasve  treacured 
it  all  these  years  and  is  now  willing  to  let  other 
little  girls,  and  their  elders  as  well,  enjoy  it  and 
have  a  share  in  that  sweet  Obristmas  lesson : 

December  80, 1846. 

"Mr  Dxarbst  Nanny:  Your  letter  has  made 
me  and  mamma  very  happy,  and  very  sad,  too, 
that  we  are  away  from  our  dearest  little  girls. 
But  I,  for  one,  shall  see  you  before  very  long.  I 
hope  in  a  week  from  this  day,  and  only  write 
now  to  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year.  How  glad 
I  am  that  it  is  a  black  ptus  and  not  a  black 
nuBt  you  have  got  I  I  thought  you  did  not  know 
how  to  spell  nurse,  and  had  spelt  it  en-you 
double-ess;  but  I  see  the  spelling  gets  better  as 
the  letters  grow  longer ;  they  cannot  be  too  long 
for  me.  Laura  must  be  a  very  good  natured  girl. 
I  hope  my  dear  Nanny  is  so,  too,  not  merely  to 
her  school  mistress  and  friends,  but  to  everybody 
— to  her  servants  and  her  nurses.  I  would  sooner 
have  you  gentle  and  humble-minded  than  ever 
so  clever.  Who  was  born  on  Obristmas  Day  ? 
Somebody  who  was  so  great,  that  all  the  world 
worships  Him ;  and  so  good,  that  all  the  world 
loves  Him  ;  and  so  gentle  and  humble,  that  He 
never  spoke  an  unkind  word.  And  there  is  a 
little  sermon  and  a  great  deal  of  love  and  affec 
tion  from  Papa.” 


A  BOUMANIAM  BABT. 

A  Roumanian  baby  is  considered  fortunate  if 
he  happens  to  be  born  on  a  Thursday,  especially 
if  the  church  belle  are  ringing  when  firct  be  sees 
the  light  of  day.  Any  one  so  favored  by  fortune 
is  likely  to  discover  buried  treasure,  of  which 
delightful  possibility  every  true  Roumanian 
cherishes  a  secret  hope.  But  even  if  he  is  born 
on  a  Thursday,  a  Roumanian  baby  is  treated 
rather  like  a  bundle.  His  cradle  is  a  narr^ 
oval,  canoe-like  box,  which  the  mother  slings 
upon  her  back  when  she  is  out  of  doors.  She 
is,  in  fact,  out  of  doors  a  large  part  of  her  time, 
for,  as  her  husband  is  awsy  upon'^the  hills, 
tending  his  sheep,  it  devolves  upon  her  to  cul 
tivate  the  garden  and  look  after  the  all-impor 
tant  crops  of  flax  and  maize.  The  Roumanian 
peasant  woman  is  very  industrious  Her  cottage 
is  somewhat  roughly  built,  and  is  roofed  only 
with  reeds,  but  inside  it  is  cheerful  and  bright 
Pictures  of  saints  adorn  the  walls,  and  every  bit 
of  wood  about  the  place  is  tastefully  painted 
There  is  a  spinning-wheel  and  a  loom  in  every 
home,  and  all  the  clothing  of  the  family  is  spun 
woven,  dyed  and  embroidered  by  her  own  clever 
Angers.  A  Roumanian  mother  is  passionately 
fond  of  her  baby,  but  she  can  spare  little  time 


THE  WBONO  HAT. 

Ekiinburgh  University  is  said  to  be  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  scarcity  of  cloak-rooms  and  in  the 
excitement  of  examination  time  hats  are  thrown 
down  everywhere,  even  on  the  examiner’s  desk. 

Harper’s  Round  Table"  tells  a  good  anecdote 
of  an  examiner  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  warning  the  pupils  not  to  put  any  hats  on 
his  desk ;  be  finally  announced  one  day  that  if 
he  ever  found  another  bat  on  hia  desk  he  would 
rip  it  up.  The  next  day  no  hate  were  laid  there 
when  the  students  ssrembled.  Presently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  examiner  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
Then  some  naughty  under-graduate  slipped  from 
his  seat,  got  the  professor’s  own  hat  and  placed 
it  on  his  desk.  When  the  pocr  man  re-entered 
the  ball  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him.  He 
observed  the  hat,  and  a  gleam  of  triumph  shot 
across  bis  face.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  told 
you  what  woud  happen  if  this  occurred  again." 
Then  be  took  bis  pen-kn  fe  from  bis  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  blandly  cut  the  hat  in  pieces, 
amid  prolonged  applause.  What  be  said  when 
he  discovered  that  he  bad  destroyed  hia  own 
hat,  the  story  does  not  say. 


The  very  thought  of 


niagara 
s  Brand 


Rams 


and 

Bacon 


c  makes  your  mouth  water. 

They  look  good,  they  taste  good,  and  being  , 
smoked  over  old-fashioned  green  hickory  wood 
after  a  manner  only  learned  by  50  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  they  are  the  brightest  in  appearance 
as  well  as  the  most  delicious  in  flavor. 

Only  the  most  select  stock  is  put  up,  as 
unlike  most  other  houses,  we  do  not  sell  the 
best  parts  to  other  dealers,  and  pack  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Nothing  but  the  choicest  meat  is 
used  by  us.  If  U’5  DOLD’S  it's  the  BE^T* 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all 
substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
you  are  supplied.  Genuine  always  bears  our  , 
trade  mark,  cured  exclusively  by 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


Why  buy  hifl^-priced  advertlRed  specialtiM,  ho  called 
H\;^ienic,  Sanitary  or  Health  Underwear?  The  “Star 
of  Ctarter’’  Ribbed  Underwear  is  made  of  best  material, 
perfect  fitting,  beautifully  finished  and  with  silk  and 
wool-covered  seams  and  edges.  Ladies’  wool  vests  and 
drawers,  $i.oo  each.  Combination  suits,  $2.00 — either 
white  or  gray.  The  “Star  of  Oarter”  Underwear  is  as 
Sanitary  or  Hygienic  as  the  best  and  will  not  shrink. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send,  pre¬ 
paid,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  price,  with  size  and 

description.  HOOSICK  FALLS  HOSIERY  CO.,Troy,N.Y. 

Send  2ct.  stamp  or  fol¬ 
lowing  Coupon  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and 
samples  of  fabrics. 


H.F.I1. 


2  Cent 
Coupon 


No.  8 


In  addrearing  advertlMrs  patioalzlng  our  jouruA 
kindly  mention  'The  EvaagellBt, 
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TUBKISH  PBOTEUBS. 

One  baod  does  Dot  clap. 

BargaiDiog  epaila  the  game. 

The  bird  feels  Dot  its  wiog  beavy. 

God  builds  tbe  Dest  of  tbe  bliod  bird. 

Measure  a  tbousaod  times,  cut  oDce. 

Tbe  csDdle  does  Dot  give  light  to  itself. 

Soup  made  of  cheap  meat  is  tasteless. 

ViDegar  which  costs  oothiog  is  sweeter  tbsD 
hoDey. 

MouDtaiDS  to  mouDtaiDS  do  Dot  come  Dearer, 
but  meo  to  meo. 

He  that  speaks  truth  must  have  ods  foot  iD 
the  stirrup. 

After  the  carriage  is  brokeo  maoy  offer  to 
abow  the.  road. 

The  camel  weot  io  search  of  boros  aod  lost  its 

ears. 

Before  the  rich  mao  is  willieg  to  give  the  poor 
msD  dies. 

You  caoDot  coDtract  for  tbe  fish  that  is  io  tbe 


Let  him  who  would  rob  tbe  tower  tiret  make  a 
plao  of  it. 


HE  BBMEMBKBBD  THE  APPLE  BABBEL. 

Id  these  days  of  apple  packiog  aod  apple  sell* 
iog,  this  story  told  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lotimer  of  Tre- 
moot  Temple,  Bostoo,  is  quite  to  the  poiot.  A 
distinguished  man  was  introduced  at  a  great 
public  meeting  as  "a  self-made  man,” 

Instead  of  being  gratified  at  this  tribute,  it 
seemed  to  throw  him  for  a  few  momenta  into  a 
"brown  study."  Afterward  they  asked  him 
why  he  had  received  tbe  annouDcement  in  this 
way. 

"Well,"  said  the  great  man,  "it  set  me  to 
thinking  that  I  was  not  really  a  self  made  mao. " 

"Why,"  they  replied,  "did  you  not  begin  to 
work  in  a  store  when  you  were  ten  or  twelve  T" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "but  it  was  because  my 
mother  thought  I  ought  early  to  have  tbe  edu¬ 
cating  touch  of  business." 

"But  then,"  they  urged,  ‘you  were  always 
such  a  great  reader  devouring  books  when  a  boy. " 

"Yes, "  he  replied,  "but  it  was  because  my 
mother  led  me  to  do  it,  and  at  her  knee  she  had 
me  give  an  account  of  the  book  after  I  bad  read 
it.  I  don’t  know  about  being  a  self  made  man, 
I  think  my  mother  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 


A  visitor  forms  her  first  estimate  of  the  house¬ 
keeper  at  the  front  door;  a  neat  maid  gives  the 
pleasant  impression  that  an  Ivory  Soap  cleanliness 
and  freshness  exists  within. 

WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
‘‘just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory’;  ”  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

C^TrtgM,  IM,  by  Tbu  Pvwotor  t  CMubU  C*..  CImIbmIL 


WOMAN’8  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Wednesday,  October  19tb,  was  one  of  tbe 
stormiest  of  days,  but  the  meeting  was  held  as 
usual,  Mrs.  Beers  presiding.  Mrs.  Rieecb  was 
tbe  only  one  of  the  foreign  secretaries  present, 
and  she  brought  with  her  letters  from  two  of  her 
Japan  correspondents,  Mrs.  David  Thompson  and 
Mias  Roee. 

Persia  was  represented  by  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Hawkee  of  Hamadan,  and  Misa  Hubbard  also 
read  one  from  Dr.  Bertha  Caldwell  of  India. 

A  pleasant  letter  from  Mra.  Reutlinger  to  Mrs. 
Dulles  was  written  in  July  from  Benito,  Africa. 
Speaking  of  babies’  pictures,  she  said,  "Though 
we  have  lota  of  brown  babies  here,  still  we  can¬ 
not  help  sometimes  longing  for  a  good  hug  from 
a  precious  white  one.  .  .  .  We  have  two  little 
boys  (native),  three  and  four  years  old  respec¬ 
tively,  who  have  the  freedom  of  bouse  and  prem 
iees.  They  are  specially  fond  of  tbe  vicinity  of 
the  pantry,  and  little  feet  as  well  as  eyes  dance 
for  joy  at  tbe  sight  of  a  piece  of  bread  intended 
for  them.  They  play  together  like  kittens.  One 
of  them  was  a  sight  yesterday,  he  had  on  tbe 
demin  trousers  of  bis  brother,  and  that  was  all, 
if  you  except  one  suspender  over  his  bare  brown 
shoulder.  X  burst  out  laughing  at  tbe  sight,  and 
tbe  little  fellow  rolled  up  his  mischievous  eyes 
at  me,  and  laughed  too.  I  have  a  photograph 
here  of  tbe  two  little  boys  playing  in  a  canoe,  in 
imitation  of  their  elders.  The  third  chap  at  tbe 
stern  is  tbe  son  of  one  of  our  elders,  and  is  largs 
enough  to  attend  school.  Mr.  Preaset  has  some 
times  some  sixty  children  in  attendance  at 


school,  which  means  a  great  deal  here  in  this 
place.  We  are  all  kept  pretty  buay  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  tbe  work." 

Mias  Rollestone,  who  is  one  of  our  own  New 
York  miaeonariee,  wrote  in  August  from  Ningpo, 
China.  She  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker  were 
enjoying  a  rest  in  the  bills,  the  greatest  luxury 
of  it  beintr  tbe  opportunity  to  sleep.  Mias 
Rollestone  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  answering 
Mra.  Scbaufiler’a  letter  sooner,  (and  surely  it 
must  apply  to  other  missionaries  as  well, )  that 
she  was  a  poor  sleeper  and  could  not  write  letters 
in  the  evening  without  unfitting  herself  for  tbe 
next  day’s  work. 

"How  thoroughly  refreshed  Rip  Van  Winkle 
must  have  been  after  his  long  sleep,"  she  adds, 
"I  don’t  think  it  is  our  desire  to  emulate  that 
gentleman,  but  during  tbe  laat  week  sleep  has 
been  a  large  part  of  the  program  of  our  life. 
Tbeo,  too,  the  cool,  refreshing  breezes  have  been 
BO  good.  Often  since  coming  here,  our  hearts 
have  turned  in  gratitude  to  God  for  this  resting 
place.  .  .  .  China  seems  to  be  waking  up  to  her 
need  of  the  Gospel.  Never  have  there  been  so 
many  seeking  for  admission  to  the  Church,  a 
thing  for  which  we  are  profoundly  glad  and 
grateful.  Yet  it  is  a  time  when  great  care  and 
diacrimination  are  needed,  for  many  come  from 
wrong  motives  The  Roman  Ostholie  priests 
seem  to  take  up  any  case,  worthy  or  unworthy. 
Of  course  the  result  is  that  the  number  of  name 
on  their  regiater  increases  rapidly,  which  seems 
to  be  what  they  aim  at,  rather  t^n  converaion 
to  Christian  living. 


"But  then,"  they  urged  again,  "your  integ¬ 
rity  was  your  own." 

"Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  One  day  a 
barrel  of  apples  had  come  to  me  to  sell  out  by 
the  peck ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  some  store 
keepers,  1  put  the  specked  ones  at  tbe  bottom 
and  the  best  ones  at  tbe  top.  My  mother  called 
me  and  asked  what  I  was  doing.  I  told  her,  and 
she  said,  ‘Tom,  if  you  do  that,  you  will  be  a 
cheat.’  And  I  did  not  do  it.  I  think  my 
mother  bad  something  to  do  with  my  integrity. 
And,  on  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether  I  am  a  self- 
made  man.  I  think  my  mother  had  something 
to  do  with  making  me  anything  1  am  of  any 
character  or  ueefulneM.  ’  ’ 

"Happy,"  said  Dr.  Lorimer,  "the  boy  who 
had  such  a  mother ;  happy  the  mother  who  bad 
a  boy  so  appreciative  of  bis  mother’s  formative 
influence  I" — Index. 


A  New  South  Wales  country  school-teacher  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  boy  a  question  in  compound  propor¬ 
tion  for  home  work  which  happened  to  include 
the  circumstances  of  "men  working  ten  hours  a 
day  in  order  to  complete  a  certain  work."  Next 
morning  tbe  unauepecting  teacher,  in  looking 
over  tbe  little  pack  of  exercises,  found  "Jim’s" 
sum  unattempted,  and  the  following  letter  en- 
olosed  in  tbe  page:  "Sur:  I  refute  to  let  Jim  do 
his  aum  you  give  him  last  mte,  has  it  looks  to 
me  to  be  a  slur  at  8-hour  sistum ;  enny  sum  not 
more  than  8  hours  be  ia  welcome  to  do,  but  no 
more.  Yours  truly,  Abram  Blank,  Senr." 
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"Most  of  my  work  hap  beeo  in  whool.  On 
Bnndaj  aftemoona  I  went  to  oar  city  church  an 
I  wanted  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  women  there. 

I  took  charge  of  a  claaa,  aa  none  of  the  Bible 
women  wan  at  home.  It  waa  very  intereetiog. 
They  had  heard  the  Qoepel  from  peetor  and  Bible 
women  and  wen  really  aeeking  the  light  An 
incident,  while  it  may  amuae  you,  will  ahow 
how  one  woman  graaped  the  truth.  Her  huaband 
did  not  wioh  her  to  liaten  to  the  doctrine,  and 
hindered  her  from  going.  She,  however,  ex 
plained  the  matter  thna:  'Now,  you  have  a  bad 
diapoeition,  and  ao  have  I.  If  1  go  and  learn 
the  doctrine,  I’ll  have  my  diapoeition  change!.  ’ 
Whenupon  he  immediately  told  her  if  that  were 
the  caoe  to  go  I  Now  he  himaelf  ia  liatening. 
May  they  both  be  born  again  I 
“The  Chriatian  Endeavor  in  our  church  you 
might  think  hardly  deaerved  the  name.  In  num- 
ben  it  ia  a  very  inaigoificant  thing,  but  I  have 
gone  from  then  gladdened  and  aatiafled  that  the 
prayera  ware  not  inaignificant  in  the  eyea  of  our 
Maoter,  for  they  were  offered  by  women  whooe 
lot  it  in  to  face  difficulty  and  trial  and  who  know 
the  auotaining  power  of  prayer.  Aa  I  write,  I 
think  of  one  whoae  mother  haa  for  many  yeara 
been  bar  moat  bitter  peraecutor,  but  the  apirit 
with  which  it  ia  all  borne  ahowa  the  meekneae 
and  patience  of  the  Maater  ahe  aerves.  Then 
there  in  another  who  haa  been  a  Chriatian  for 
yean,  but  whooe  apiritual  life  baa  not  been  deep. 
Some  time  nincea  great  trial  came  to  her,  which 
it  neemed  aa  if  ahe  could  aoarcely  bear.  But  1 
have  aeen  the  cloud  being  lifted  from  ber  face, 
aa  her  truat  in  Qod  increaaed,  and  now  there  ia 
ncaroeiy  a  Sunday  that  ahe  is  absent,  and  hen 
an  among  the  moat  earnest  prayers  that  go  up 
from  the  little  band.  Sometimes  it  happened 
that  just  we  three  made  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Circle,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  Christ  ful¬ 
filled  His  promise  to  ua  and  waa  then  in  our 
midst.” 

This  ia  the  season  for  Praise  Meetings,  and  we 
an  glad  to  bear  of  good  ones  being  held  in  a 
number  of  our  Presbyteries.  Requests  for  mis¬ 
sionary  npeaken  an  unceasing.  The  Board  re- 
gnts  that  it  cannot  "preaa  a  button,”  and  have 
a  rousing  missionary  talk  delivered  at  a  given 
time  and  place.  It  ia  sorry  that  the  few  speaks 
era  inat  now  available  an  subject  to  the  limit- 
of  time  and  space  and  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  or  be  worked  to  death.  So  if  the  members 
of  any  society  an  forced  to  give  up  this  much- 
desired  attraction,  they  must  try  to  make  up,  by 
each  lending  a  hand,  and  like  Nehemiab  and  the 
people  nturning  to  Jernaalem,  divide  themselves 
into  oompanies  to  praise  and  to  give  thanks. 

S.  R  D. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  miasiooary  meeting  for  October 
wan  led  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  chose  for  the  devo 
tional  topic,  "Human  friendibip  in  its  varied 
phases  of  congenial,  mutual  helpfulnean,  aelf- 
oacrifice,  and  the  desira  for  frequent  interchange 
of  thought,  as  typical  of  the  bieaoedneas  of 
friendship  with  Qod  aid  with  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ”  Following  this  was  a  diecusaion 
of  the  topic  for  November,  "Romanists  and 
Mexicans  in  the  United  States.” 

Mn.  Qilderaleeve  gave  ntatiatica  showing  the 
numerical  decadence  of  Romanism  in  France 
and  Italy  and  also  in  this  country.  Our  gnatest 
danger  is  in  its  grasp  politically,  giving  as  it 
does  a  solid  vote  at  the  dictation  of  the  Pope. 
The  State  of  Iowa  is  almost  torn  asunder  by  tbe 
contest  for  control  of  the  public  schools  and  in 
other  places  there  baa  been  a  great  effort  to  rule 
out  Bible  reading  and  to  substitute  the  Romish 
Ostechism  in  its  place. 

When  the  negroes  in  this  land  wen  slav  s, 
Rome  cared  nothing  for  them,  but  now  that  they 
have  a  vote  they  an  sought  as  converts,  and 
alraady  75,000  having  fifty-one  priests  and  thirty 
one  churches  have  been  won.  Romanism  aims 


to  control  the  polls  and  is  encroaching  upon  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  in  Episcopal  Churches 
in  this  country.  What  does  tbe  annexation  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippine  lelaods  mean  but  so 
many  mora  votes  for  Rome  f  It  is  for  ua  who 
know  the  loving  friendship  of  Jesus— tbe  sun¬ 
shine  of  tbe  Qospel  to  win  these  misguided  ones 
to  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  tbe  Life. 

Mias  Hays  of  the  Santa  F^  school  introduced 
ua  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  their  raligioue 
festivals  and  their  poverty.  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Christ,  ia  their  idol,  and  yet  on  one  occasion, 
having  importuned  her  for  nin,  (it  being  the 
time  for  tbe  rainy  season, )  they  submerged  ber 
image  in  a  ditch  because  ahe  had  cent  more  than 
they  wanted.  A  small  picture  on  wood,  rapra- 
oenting  tbe  heart  of  Christ,  said  to  be  a  hundred 
yecn  old,  was  exhibited ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
one  sees  a  pictura  of  tbe  Saviour.  When  chil- 
dran  enter  our  school  they  believe  fully  in  ghosts 
and  witches  and  none  but  a  man  named  "Juan” 
can  cast  them  out  Several  pupils  were  named 
who  have  learned  to  love  Jesus  in  the  echool, 
who  take  great  pleasure  in  singing  Christian 
hymns,  who  prise  the  Bible  above  all  other 
books,  and  who  write  earnest  letters  to  their 
parente  recommending  Jesus  as  their  newly 
found  Saviour  and  Friend. 

Five-aixths  of  the  children  are  without  any 
facilities  whatever  for  education,  and  yet  they 
an  to  grow  up  to  be  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  they  aie  all  under  Jesuit  rule. 
Three  hundred  yeara  they  have  been  there.  The 
priests  have  been  very  antagonistic  in  times 
past,  and,  indeed,  two  yeara  ago  they  posted  a 
notice  in  one  of  the  plazas,  saying  that  if  the 
people  sent  their  children  to  school  they  would 
ex  communicate  them  and  would  send  them  to 
hell.  Last  spring  tbe  priests  held  a  mission  in 
Penasco— such  as  they  hold  in  different  parts  of 
tbe  United  States — and  they  said  to  the  people, 
if  you  send  your  children  to  these  Protestant 
schools,  we  will  ex-communicate  you,  you  must 
take  them  right  out,  and  the  parents  were 
obliged  to  take  the  children  out  of  echool  and 
keep  them  in  their  homes,  but  as  soon  as  tbe 
padres  left,  they  sent  them  right  back.  Tbe 
parents  are  not  as  afraid  as  they  used  to  be. 
They  don’t  oppose  our  schools  at  Santa  F6  or 
Albuquerque  very  much,  and  yet  we  notice  their 
influence.  We  had  one  girl,  Lena,  whom  we  sH 
loved  very  much  for  her  sweet  disposition.  She 
bad  been  in  one  of  the  Catholic  schools  before 
coming  to  us.  She  loved  the  teachers,  and 
learned  about  Jesus  Christ  and  waa  very  fond  of 
the  hymns.  One  day  before  Lent,  ber  mother 
came  and  said  her  father  was  very  ill  and  she 
must  take  Lena  home.  We  had  to  let  ber  go,  of 
course,  and  ahe  went  back.  The  very  next  Sun¬ 
day  or  ao  some  of  the  girls  saw  Lena  go  by, 
walking  with  the  children  from  the  Catholic 
school.  The  priest  had  come  and  said,  "You 
must  send  her  back,  especially  during  Lent.” 
Tbe  parents  make  all  kinds  of  excuses  to  get  tbe 
children  away,  during  Lent. 

The  objects  towards  which  tbe  energies  of  our 
teachers  are  directed  are  three  fold:  1.  Soul 
saving.  2.  Mind  training.  3.  Home  making. 
A  father,  not  himaelf  a  Christian,  wrote  one 
daughter  regarding  another :  "Alice  always  sends 
me  a  verse  and  it  does  me  much  good.  Why  do 
you  not  send  me  one  when  you  write  T” 

Many  friends  are  making  inquiries  for  the 
new  Missionary  Calendar  for  1899.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  ready  oy  the  first  of  November 
when  all  orders  may  be  filled.  Last  year  the 
edition  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  Spanish  conquerors  of  New  Mexico  had 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  gold.  Governor,  also 
General  Coronado  is  represented  as  a  generous 
and  faithful  leader.  Having  been  deceived  by 
the  glowing  accounts  of  a  mendacious  Indian, 
(whose  design  was  to  lore  the  Spsniards  to  their 
destruction, )  he  undertook  a  long  journey  into 
New  Mexico  in  search  of  the  province  of  Quiv¬ 


ers,  which  waa  reported  aa  marvellously  wealthy, 
the  commonest  vessels  being  of  sculptured  silver 
and  where  bowls,  plates  and  dishes  were  made 
of  gold. 

Reaching  Quivers  their  dream  of  fabulous 
wealth  was  dissipated.  He  ia  said  to  have 
"passed  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  on  tbe  tenth  of  June,  1541,  to  have 
found  Quivers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  The  Spanish  General  had  but  entered 
tbe  borders  of  that  vast  country  of  the  Blast, 
which  stretched  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  was  to  constitute  the  mag¬ 
nificent  domain  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  God  reserved  its  discovery  to  others. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  afterward,  the  col¬ 
onists  of  Virginia  landed  at  Jamestown,  and  the 
Pilgrims  first  trod  the  shores  of  Plymouth. 
"Coronado  bad  onctof  tbe  grandest  opportunities 
ever  offered  to  an  explorer  of  new  lands.  He 
might  have  carried  tbe  banner  of  Spain  beyond 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Alleghenies,  and  estab¬ 
lished  tbe  undisputed  claim  of  his  Emperor  to 
the  most  magnificent  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
curious  that  tbe  name  Tindaw  was  later  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  Quivera. 

"At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  seventeentb  century, 
the  Quiveras  were  neighbors  and  enemies  of  ths 
Elscanaaques.  The  Tinthow,  or  Tindaw,  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  tribe  of  tbe  prairies,  living  far  to 
tbe  South,  part  of  the  >ear.  These  are  asserted 
to  be  tbe  'Sioux  Tetons,  a  branch  of  tbe  power¬ 
ful,  wandering  tribe  which  became  tbe  terror  of 
the  plains  in  tbe  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen 
turies,  and  probably  these  Quiveras  belonged  to 
tbe  Dacota.’  ” 

New  Mexico.— "The  Story  of  New  Mexico,” 
by  Horatio  Ladd,  which  ia  in  tbe  loan  library 
of  tbe  Woman’s  Board,  gives  some  items  of  an¬ 
cient  history  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  verify. 
Tbe  author  states  that  "according  to  Humboldt, 
New  Mexico  has  been  the  abode  of  nations  since 
the  year  six  hundred  A.  D. ,  and  was  tbe  pathway 
of  migrating  races  within  a  few  centuries  of  the 
beginning  of  tbe  Christian  era.”  The  name 
New  Mexico,  or  "The  Kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  ” 
was  in  use  as  early  aa  1582  or  1630. 

"Tbe  Territory  has  received  three  names:  from 
its  first  discoverer,  Ni^,  the  Kingdom  of  San 
Francisco;  from  its  first  conquerer,  Coronado, 
tbe  New  Kingdom  of  Grenado;  from  three  Fran¬ 
ciscan  missionaries  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Indians,  'The  Kingdom  of  New  Mexica’  ” 

A  leaflet  recently  published  by  tbe  Woman’s 
Board  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  students  of 
missionary  history  in  New  Mexico.  Tbe  follow¬ 
ing  sketches  of  some  early  converts  must  stimu¬ 
late  to  renewed  prayer  and  effort  for  this  be¬ 
nighted  people:  "In  his  borne  at  Ranchos  de 
Taos,  amid  medisval  surroundings,  the  writer 
beard  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe  venerable  J.  D.  Mon¬ 
dragon  the  story  of  bis  conversion.  In  1856  he 
was  Brother  or  Captain  of  tbe  Penitentes  of  the 
Taos  valley,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Santa  Fe.  He  wandered  into  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sion  there  and  heard  tbe  Rev  Mr  Gorman 
preach.  Before  leaving  tbe  capital  for  his  home, 
be  obtained  a  Bible,  but  had  no  more  Christian 
instruction  until  seventeen  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Presbyterian  missionary.  Rev.  James 
M.  Roberts,  settled  at  Taos.  In  the  meantime, 
he  had  gained  enough  from  bis  Bible,  unguided 
by  man,  to  renounce  the  dreadful  ritee  of  the 
Penitentes,  for,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it,  'I 
waa  nothing.  ’  After  receiving  further  instruc¬ 
tion  he  became  a  Presbyterian  evangelist,  and 
now,  at  the  age  of  seventy  seven,  looks  back  on 
many  yeara  of  faithful  work  among  his  country¬ 
men.” 

In  tbe  school  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  the  Woman’s 
Board  have  for  its  teacher,  Mr.  Jacob  Mon¬ 
dragon,  a  connection  of  this  good  man.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  trace  these  Christian  influ¬ 
ences  descending  to  children  and  grand  children, 
as  in  the  honored  name  of  Gomes  in  the  school 
at  Alamosa  Canon,  of  which  Mins  Petra  Gomes 
has  charge.  H  B.  B. 
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SEACOAST 

A  eeriee  of  thrilling  Cio/f -Range  Studies  of  C ontemporariM 

MticlcB  of  little-known 

phaaes  of  life  along  the  the  title  of  a  weekly  page  that  displays  at  a 

Atlantic  coast.  *.  •.  •.  glance  the  panorama  of  people  prominently  before 

T  T' a  T  j  ****  public — ^portraits  and  paragraphs  that  tell  the 

she  Lights  week’s  history  among  the  notables.  *.  •,  *,  •. 

Along  the  Shore 

wiH  describe  the  won-  jh 

bIg)*and*of  the”perfert  POPULAR  The  Post  will  give,  In  the 
system  by  which  our  BIOGRAPHIES  of  the  year,  thousands 

Government  takes  ,  .  ,  .  brief  biographies,  and 

Charge  of  the  thousand  sketches  of  its  writers  and  authors  illustrated 
and  more  lighthouses  wherever  possible  with  photographic  portraits, 
of  the  nation. 

n — If' hen  the  Fisher  Fleet  Goes  Out  to  Sea.  The  thrilling  dangers 
of  a  class  seldom  heard  of — the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  in  their  daily  lives, 
tfieir  hardships  and  sufferings.  •.  *.  •.  •.  *.  •.  •.  •.  •.  •,  •.  •.  •. 

Ill — With  the  Life-Savers  Along  the  Coast  will  tell  of  the  every¬ 
day  lives  of  those  brave  men  who  dare  death  and  darkness  in  their  angriest 
forms — showing  the  workings  of  a  system  that  saves  thousands  of  lives  yearly. 


IV —  T7$e  Men  Who  Wreck  Ships.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  wreck- 

Ors  no  longer  exist;  this  article  will  tell  of  well-organised  bands  of  wreckers 
who  lure  on  to  rocks,  by  means  of  false  signals,  rich  vessels  for  the  sake  of 
their  treasures.  *.  •.  *.  •. 

V —  Perils  of  the  Smuggler's  Life.  The  risks  that  are  taken  nightly 

teircumvent  the  Customs  officials — a  business  that  is  much  larger  to-day 
n  It  is  supposed  to  be.  •.  *.  *.  •.  *.  •,  •.  •.  •.  •.  •.  •.  •.  *. 

The  illustrations  in  this  series  will  be  the  moet  striking  that  have  ever 
ippeared  la  the  Post.  \  •.  •,  •,  •.  •,  •,  •.  •, 


POPULAR  The  Post  will  give.  In  the 
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of  brief  biographies,  and 
sketches  of  its  \yriters  and  authors,  illustrated 
wherever  possible  with  photographic  portraits. 
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illustrated,  and,  whe^ 
ever  poesible,  there  wiU 
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life  of  the  poet,  with  a 
portrait,  and  the  story 
of  how  each  poem  came 
to  be  written.  The 
poems  will  be  selected, 
not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ultra-literary 
man  or  woman,  but  for 
their  appeal  to  lovers  of 
sentiment.  They  wilt 
be  poems  of  the  emo¬ 
tions — these  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  heart;  poems 
that  tell  a  story — those 
that  are  tiled  with  hu¬ 
man  intersst.  They  be¬ 
long  to  what  may  be 
called  the  **  pocketbook 
school  ef  poetry”— 
those  peems  that  one 
cuts  from  a  newspaper 
and  carries  In  the 
pocketboek  till  they 
are  worn  through  at 
the  areaasa.  *•  *•  \ 
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THE  8TN0D  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The'Synod  of  Michigan  held  ita  sixty-fourth 
annual  meeting  with  the  church  in  Mt.  Olemena, 
beginning  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  11th, 
and  closing  on  Xhuraday  evening.  Although  the 
town  had  entertained  a  Methodist  Conference  a 
few  weeks  before,  abundant  hospitality  was 
offered,  and  all  viaitore  made  welcome.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  retiring  Moderator, 
Rev.  Wiley  K.  Wright  of  the  Presbytery  of  Petoa- 
key,  from  2  Kings  v.  1.  The  aubjecta  of  Sin, 
UalvatioD  and  Service  were  treated  in  an  able 
manner.  Rev.  J.  Milla  Gelaton,  the  able  and 
popular  pastor  of  our  church  at  Ann  Arbor,  was 
unanimouaiy  elected  Moderator,  and  presided 
with  great  acceptance.  Rev.  J.  M.  Rogers  of 


Lansing,  and  Rev.  W.  8.  Buck  of  Holly,  were 
elected  Temporary  Olerka,  and  aaeieted  Stated 
Clerk  W.  O.  Sexton  and  Permanent  Clerk  Wil¬ 
liam  Bryant. 

Buaineaa  began  promptly  on  Tuesday  morning 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Miniaterial 
Relief,  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Steele,  D.D.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Agnew,  who  made  an  excellent  impression  in 
this  bia  Orat  apeech  before  this  Synod.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  hia  words,  it  was  voted  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  increase  our  offerings 
for  this  Board. 

The  educational  interests  of  Synod  were  next 
considered,  Dr.  Bourke  presenting  the  olaima  of 
Alma  College,  Dr.  Gray  of  the  Michigan  Female 

/v  -mrioiT 


Seminary,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Gelaton  of  Tappan 
Hall,  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Bourke  promiaed  a  new 
building  next  year,  and  encouraged  all  hearts 
by  hia  setting  forth  of  the  College  and  its  work. 
Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Gelaton  could  not  tell  such 
pleasant  stories,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an¬ 
other  year  will  show  more  done  in  tbeae  two 
directions.  A  capital  addraaa  by  Rav.  R  J. 
Service,  D.D.,  on  the  Board  of  College  Aid.  also 
dealt  with  this  important  subject 
Tbs  afternoon  was  largely  given  up  to  the  oels. 
bration  of  the  260th  anniversary  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Oonfesaion.  Three  very  able  and  interesting 
addresses,  by  Judge  Victor  H.  Lane  of  Ann 
Arbor.  Rev.  O.  E.  Bronson,  D.D.  of  Saginaw, 
and  Rev.  T.  D.  Marsh,  D.D.  of  Ludington,  well 
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oorered  the  groaod,  and  gave  excellent  xiewB  of 
the  histwical  conditionaof  the  famoua  Aeaembly, 
and  dae  glorification  of  Preebyterianism  and  ite 
achievementa.  Judge  Lane  apoke  chiefly  of  the 
history  invoWed.  Both  the  other  speakers,  while 
paying  tribute  to  the  greatneas  of  the  Fathers, 
frankly  pointed  out  the  defects  in  their  work, 
and  warned  the  Church  against  undue  depend¬ 
ence  upon  its  glorious  past  A  rery  practical 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  Eldership,  by  Elder 
T.  S.  Kingston,  M.  D.  of  Croswell,  formed  a  fit 
ting  conclusion  to  a  most  interesting  afternoon. 

The  evening  was  given  up  to  addreeees  on  Tem¬ 
perance  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Adair  of  Marlette,  and 
Rev.  L.  £.  Biaeeil  of  Monroe,  and  on  Sabbath 
Observance  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  of  Detroit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  needed  these 
addresses  were  present  but  the  maj(»ity  of  the 
congregation  were  probably  already  convinced. 

Thursday  was  a  busy  day,  and  under  the  effi¬ 
cient  direction  of  the  Moderator  good  progress 
was  made.  Repcwts  of  various  committees  largely 
filled  up  the  time.  The  Narrative  of  Religion, 
by  Rev.  Perry  V.  Jennees  of  Detroit,  gave 
abundant  opportunity  for  discussion  and  self- 
examination.  He  showed  that  the  forty-two 
churches  of  Detroit  Presbytery  had  made  a  net 
gain  of  eighty-six  members  during  the  year.  In 
other  words,  the  combined  efforts  of  100  Chris¬ 
tiana,  with  all  the  multiplied  agencies  of  church 
machinery,  were  necessary  to  secure  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  one  soul,  over  and  above  the  loss  by  death 
and  removal.  From  most  of  the  other  Preeby 
teries  the  repmrt  is  even  lees  encouraging.  Kala 
masoo,  Lansing,  Monroe  and  Baginaw  show  a 
combined  net  loss  of  613  The  remaining  five 
bring  up  the  total  to  a  loss  for  the  Synod  of  171 
members  for  the  current  year.  Tbe  number  of 
churches  was  given  at  258,  a  loss  of  three,  but 
they  have  been  supplied  more  regularly  with 
preachers  than  before.  The  smaller  churches 
show  larger  relative  gains  than  the  big  churches. 
The  prayer  meeting  attendances  have  been  from 
fifteen  to  forty  per  cent  of  tbe  church  member¬ 
ship.  The  young  peoples’  and  the  missionary 
societies  have  done  good  work.  Tbe  benevo¬ 
lences  have  decreaced  $11,946.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  ten  years  shows  s  good  increase 
in  moat  departments. 

Rev.  David  Howell,  Synodical  Superintendent 
of  Home  Missions,  had  also  tome  cold  facts  to 
impart.  He  pointed  out  that  the  present  church 
membership  of  30,828  is  s  decrease  of  192  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  sum  of  $16,467 
was  spent  for  Home  Missions,  a  shrinkage  of 
$1,660.  Tbe  sum  raised  in  tbe  Synod  for  Home 
Missions  was  $6,675,  a  net  decrease  of  $1,406, 
and  equal  to  twenty-two  cents  per  member.  He 
said  tbe  wealthiest  churches  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  shrinkage.  While  Detroit  Presby¬ 
tery  raises  $10.60  per  member  for  congregational 
expenses,  it  raises  thirty- two  cents  per  member 
for  evangelisation.  Other  Presbyteries  are  about 
as  bad  or  are  worse.  Again  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  older  and  wealthier  churches  were  not 
contributing  in  proper  proportion  to  the  younger 
and  weaker  and  tbe  Synod  as  a  whole  is  falling 
behind  in  this  regard.  Theee  two  addressee 
served  to  stir  up  all  minds  by  way  of  remem 
branoe,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  greater  efforts 
in  future. 

It  was  voted  that  the  assessment  this  year  be 
one  and  a  half  cents.  Tbe  Treasurer  reported 
$175.78  in  tbe  treasury.  Only  two  deaths  were 
reported.  Rev.  E.  F.  Smith  of  Saginaw  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  Rev.  A.  Herrick  of  Flint  Presbytery. 
A  lively  discussion  was  precipitated  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  tbe  committee  on  Sunday  school  work. 
The  four  Presbyter ial  missionaries  have  organ¬ 
ised  sixty-five  schools,  re-organized  twenty-eight, 
and  made  6,190  family  visits,  besides  organising 
a  church,  and  distributing  literature.  Con 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  was  manifest  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  reuining  a  Sunday-schcol 
Synodical  Superintendent,  to  oversee  four  men. 
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He  was,  however,  cootinued  for  ooe  year,  and 
the  matter  referred  to  the  Board.  Aa  Chairman 
of  the  Toung  People’s  Society’s  Committee, 
Rev.  R.  S.  Inglis  advocated  a  “do  something” 
policy  for  the  Young  People’s  Society  Christian 
Endeavor.  There  is  quite  as  much  need  for  the 
Presbyteries  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  It  was 
openly  stated  by  one  speaker,  that  the  young 
people  are  more  loyal  to  the  church  than  the 
church  is  to  the  young  people.  “You  run  up 
against  a  blank  wall  of  indifference  when  you 
approach  the  pastors  on  this  subject.  They  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  at  our  Conven¬ 
tions.  ” 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  Home 
Missions,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Cooper  presented  the 
work  of  the  Women.  This  was  an  innovation, 
and  a  good  one.  As  long  as  the  women  are 
doing  such  a  large  part  of  the  work,  they  should 
certainly  be  represented  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.  On  Foreign  Missions,  Rev,  Q.  W. 
Barlow,  D.D.,  reported  that  the  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  contributions  for  the  year  had  been  117,451, 
of  which  Detroit  Presbytery  had  given  more 
than  half,  while  the  rest  of  the  Synod  had  more 
than  twice  as  many  members.  He  attributed 
this  to  the  fact  that  Detroiters  know^more  about 
the  foreign  work  than  people  in  the  interior  of 
the  State.  The  average  contribution  was  fifty 
six  cents  per  member.  Detroiters  gave  ninety- 
four  cents,  and  Michigan  stands  third  in  the 
list  of  Synods.  Rev.  F.  U.  Cadwell  of  Lansing 
spoke  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  cause.  In  the 
evening.  Rev.  Dr.  John  R^id  of  Detroit,  gave 
an  able  address  on  Foreign  Missions,  and  Rev. 
John  Dixon,  D.D.  of  the  Home  Board,  pre¬ 
sented  that  great  work. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs  Bar- 
low,  Bronson,  Hobart,  Seeley  and  Ellis  was  ap 
pointed  to  devise  some  way  of  bringing  vacant 
churches  and  unemployed  ministers  together. 


A.  D.  32.  3  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  *  Except  ye  and  become 

jp,  ,3,  j,  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no°iiie  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

‘Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the 
ert.  ji*  2?;  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Vi*  ^  ‘'whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name 
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Singer  Machines  Last  Longest. 


S<M  on  Instalments. 


A  recent  canvass  of  the  United  States  found 
ai6,ooo  family  sewing-machines  of  all  kinds 
that  had  been  in  use  from  15  to  48  years ; 
more  than  one-half  of  them  were  Singers, 
and  3,000  of  these  Singers  had  done  good 
service  during  40  years  and  more. 

A  SINGER  WILL 
OUTWEAR  ANY  OTHER  KIND. 

You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWINGrMACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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soap  If  mention  this  publication. 
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OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  xffS  BVANGBLIST,  Sept.  99  and  Oet,  90. 


Thoy  will  denerre  grant  cradik  if  they  auccead  in 
thia  apparently  impoaaible  taak. 

Tmateaa  of  Alma  Ciollaga  were  choaen  aa  fol¬ 
lows:  Hon.  R.  A.  Alger,  Detroit;  J.  R.  Wylie, 
Grand  Rapida;  J.  M.  Longyear,  Marquette;  A. 
W.  Wright,  Alma;  Leonard  Laurenne,  Detroit; 
to  fill  Yacancien— J.  W.  8.  Pieraon,  Stanton; 
John  Hilton,  Weat  Bay  City. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  aa 
followa,  which  was  adopted:  Commitee  on  Prea 
byterian  Historical  Society,  Rev.  T.  D.  Marsh, 
Rev.  George  Ransom;  Narrative,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Barr,  Rev.  J.  F.  Horton;  Deceased  Ministers, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Barlow,  Rev.  Thomas  Middlemia; 
to  visit  Alma  College,  Hon.  8.  M.  Cutcheon, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Jaquess ;  to  visit  Michigan  Female 
8eminary,  Rev.  O.  A.  8mith,  Rev.  W.  B.  Jen¬ 
nings. 

The  Warren  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
£aat  Baginaw  was  selecttd  unanimously  as  the 
place  for  the  next  Synod,  and  on  Thursday  eve 
ning  8ynod  closed  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
aaasion. 

SYNOD  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Thia  Synod  held  a  delightful  meeting  in  Im¬ 
manuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwaukee,  Octo¬ 
ber  11th  to  14th.  Elder  James  E.  Moseley  of 
Christ  Presbyterian  Church,  Madison,  gave  the 
opening  address  on  “The  Office  of  Ruling  Elder.  “ 
The  Lord’s  Supper  followed,  and  at  the  close. 
Rev.  John  O.  Blue  of  Waukesha  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Richards  of 
Baraboo,  Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  A.  V  C.  Scbenck 
having  resigned.  Revs.  James  S.  Wilson  of  Ban¬ 
gor  and  Walter  Johnston  of  Ironwood  were 
elected  Temporary  Clerks,  and  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Adams  of  Cottage  Grove,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  SynoJical  Sun¬ 
day  school  missionary,  reported  that  five  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  employed  sixty- three  Snndsy 
schools  were  organised;  fifty-one  Sunday-school 
Institutes  held;  five  Presbyterian  Churches  ware 
organised  and  four  chapels  erected.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Campbell,  Chairman  of  Synod ’a  Committee, 
hung  op  a  large  map  showing  the  progress  of 
the  missionary  work  in  the  Synod.  Rev.  Dr. 
Jamas  A.  Worden  of  Philadelphia  set  forth  the 
Sabbath  achool  work,  and  especially  the  Twen 
tieth  Century  Movement  for  enlargement. 

President  W.  L.  Rankin  of  Carroll  College 
announced  that  the  effort  to  raise  150,000  to 
secure  an  additional  $60,000  (pledged  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey, )  was 
very  promising.  Already  $18,000  were  sob 
scribed  snd  he  had  just  received  a  subicription 
of  $5,000  from  Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick  of 
Chicago.  Thia  leaves  $27,000  to  make  op  the 
needed  sum.  The  report  as  received  with  great 
rejoicing.  Interesting  reports  were  received 
from  Dr.  W.  D.  Thomas,  President  of  Gale  Col¬ 
lege,  and  from  the  Academy  at  Poynette,  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Green. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  made  hia  report  aa  Synodi¬ 
cal  miaaionary,  showing  in  the  mission  field 
there  were  eight  new  churches  organised,  1,068 
membern  received  and  the  benevolent  offerings 
increased.  He  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
ysar.  Among  the  papers  presented  to  Synod 
were,  “The  Resurrection,”  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Nickerson  of  Racine;  “The  Mormons.”  by 
Rev.  A.  V.  Gnlick  of  Kilbourn;  “Rev.  Moee* 
Ordway,  the  Pioneer  Miaaionary  of  Wisconsin,” 
by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Johnson;  “The  Needs  of 
the  Pulpit,”  by  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hill  of  La 
Crosse;  “Ths  Work  of  the  Freedmen,”  by  Rev. 
R  J.  Oressnell  of  Neillsville. 


A  lamp  does  not  bum  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it 
Index  tells. 

WflM  lUdMik  Phtilxnk  $b 


Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  D.D.  of  Chicago, 
gave  a  vivid  account  of  hie  tour  in  India  and 
his  observations  on  the 'missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Secretary  Cbas.  L.  Thompson 
made  a  grand  address  on  Home  Missions.  He 
referred  to  hia  early  years  at  Portage,  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  at  Carroll  College,  and  hie  first  mis¬ 
sionary  work  at  Juneau  and  Janesville.  He 
spoke  of  his  love  for  Wisconsin  and  his  desire 
for  a  stronger  work  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  it  is  so  much  needed.  Other  Boards  of 
the  Church  were  represented  by  Secretary  B,  L. 
Agnew  for  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief;  Rev. 
Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  D.D.  of  Chicago,  for 
the  Board  of  College  Aid,  and  other  ministera 
of  the  Synod. 

An  expression  of  hearty  thanks  was  given  to 
the  congregation  of,  Immanuel  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  the  Moderator  and  other  officers  for 
their  fidelity,  to  Dr.  A.  V.  C.  Schenck,  the  re¬ 
tiring  Stated  Clerk,  for  his  faithful  and  abund¬ 
ant  labors,  and  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  thisj  truly  inspiring  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Wisconsin. 


THEpfKW  JEBSBT  WOBIEN. 

The  Woman’s  Synodical  Miaaionary  Society  of 
New  Jersey  met  at  the  historic  town  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  October  13th.  The  day  was  as  fine  as 
nature  heraelf  could  make  it  and  the  welcome  of 
our  Princeton  women  as  cordial  as  the  r  bounte¬ 
ous  hospitality  proved. 

At  the  morning  aeasion.  Dr.  Purvea  gladdened 
us  all  by  his  kindly  words  and  hearty  manner. 
And  dear  Dr.  Paxton  showed  his  friendly  inter¬ 
est  by  the  genial  smile  snd  cheery  words  spoken 
to  all  be  met  by  the  way.  The  treat  provided  by 
the  Foreign  Society  culminated  in  the  s‘ven 
recipes  for  successful  missionary  work,  given  by 
Mrs.  Schauffier  and  the  major  tones  of  Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  our  thoughtful 
Princeton  friends  bade  the  weary  ones  rest  in 
the  retiring  room  secured  for  them  at  an  adjoin 
ing  hostelry,  while  the  hungry  ones  were  abund¬ 
antly  refrei^ed  at  the  University  Building.  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  by  her  kindly  sympathy,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  bade  the 
women  God  speed  in  their  good  work. 

In  the  interim  of  sessions,  many  of  the  women 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  numerous  attractions  of  the  town ;  but,  even 
the  allurements  of  a  University  town  were  not 
enough  to  keep  the  women  from  the  afternoon 
session  with  the  home  workers,  when  Mies  flays 
from  our  Santa  Fe  achool  portrayed  so  minutely 
th3  lives  of  the  Mexican  girla  and  the  lonelineea 
of  the  teacher  on  the  Mexican  fields  that  we  felt 
we  were  under  the  apell  of  April  showers. 

A  large  amount  of  work  baa  been  accomplished 


the  past  year,  and  its  reivew  at  Prince  on,  has 
proved  a  most  happy  and  profitable  occasion, 
thanks  to  those  who  entertaiced  all  who  came, 
friends  and  delegates,  and  to  those  who  so  deftly 
guided  the  several  sessions.  M.  A.  G. 

IfBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dodd,  Msad  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Poetry 
and  the  Religion  of  the  Psalms;  James  Robertson,  D.D. 

$3.50. - Shelburne  Olrls;  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  11.50. 

- From  Strength  to  Strength;  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.  50 

cents. 

Frederick  a.  S  ores  Company,  New  York:  The  Llt- 
tlest  Ones;  Maud  Humphrey  and  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker. 

$200. - Mrre  Cargoes;  W.  W.  Jacobs.  $1.00. - Heroes 

of  Our  War  with  Spain.  Their  Eiploits  Told  for  a  Boy; 

Clinton  Ross.  $1.50. - Tekla.  A  Romance  of  Love  and 

War:  Robert  Barr.  $1.25. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York:  Wild  Ani¬ 
mals  I  Have  Known,  and  200  Drawings:  Ernest  Seton 

Thompson.  $2.00. - The  Workers.  An  Experiment  in 

Reality.  The  West;  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  $1.60. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  The  Bound  Vol¬ 
ume  of  Harper's  Round  Table  for  1808.  $2.50. - Bio¬ 

graphical  Edition:  Heury  Esmond,  The  English  Hu¬ 
morists,  The  Four  Georges,  Charity  and  Humor:  Wil¬ 
liam  Makepeace  Thackeray.  $1.75. - The  Red  Axe; 

8.  R.  Crockett.  $1.50. - Roden's  Comer;  Henry  Seton 

Merriman.  $1.75. - How  to  Oet  Strong  and  How  to 

Stay  So;  W'llliam  Blalkte.  $1.75. 

Houghton,  Mittlin  and  Company,  Boston:  The 
Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar  System; 

George  Howaid  Darwin.  $2.00. - The  World  of  Green 

Hills.  Observations  of  Nature  and  Human  Nature  in 

the  Blue  Ridge;  Bradford  Torrey.  $1.25. - The  Story 

of  Little  Jane  and  Me;  M.  E.  $1  00. 

The  Matthbwb-Northrup  Company,  Buffalo;  A 
Translation  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with 
Notes;  I.  N.  Ely. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York:  A  Boy  of  To¬ 
day;  Julia  McNair  Wright.  $1.00. - Jesse.  A  Story  In 

the  Time  of  Christ;  Annstts  L.  Noble.  76  cents. 

A.  J.  Holman  and  Company,  Philadelphia;  Compara¬ 
tive  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-school  Teacher’s  Bible 
Linear  Parallel  Edition. 

PBBIODIOAU. 

October:  Chinese  Recorder;  Northwest  Magazine;  Au- 
bnrn  Seminary  Review;  The  Open  Church. 

November:  Pall  Mall  Magazine;  Pilgrim  Teacher; 
Woman's  Work  for  Woman;  The  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World. 

REPORTS  Awn  PAMPBURTS 

A  City  of  Confusion.  The  Case  of  Dr.  Briggs;  The 
Rev.  Henry  O.  Gans. 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  Is  at  le^st  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  enre  in  all  its  stages  acd  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cnre  Is  the  only  positive  cure  now 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  C  tarrh  being  a  con¬ 
stitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cnre  la  taken  Internally,  acting  directly 
niion  the  bloo  and  mncoos  surfaces  of  the  systeim 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  a^ 
g  ving  the  patient  strength  by  bnllding  up  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  imwers,  mat 
they  offer  One  Hundred  -Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  falls 
to  cnre.  Send  for  list  of  teerlmonlals. 

Address,  F.  J.'OHENEY  &  GO.  Toleds  O 
^  Sold  by  Druggi^  75c. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

158  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


HENRY  H.  FIBIiD,  D.D..  Editor. 


Tbrub,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber,  five  dollars. 
In  clnbs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

AnviRTisiNO  Rates,  90  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  spec's! 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

Au.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BnUrtd  at  th«  Pott-<ifflce  at  2^eic  York  as  second-class  mail 
wtatter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Education, 
Publication  and  S.  S. 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
m»  WMnnt  St.,  Pblla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  3U  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AHEBIOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■8TABLI8HKD  IN  PHILADILPBIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 

nse  saved.  Denominational  strife  a.volded.  Work  abides. 
1,806  new  schools  started  In  1897;  also  lUO'lrontler  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aldaud 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.(10  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  |700  supports  a  missionary 
one  rear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  £.  P.  Bancropt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N,  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  8B;AMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  (Tiartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Us  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation 
alltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  SamI'EL  Bori.T,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thkopiiilus  a.  Bkoi’weh,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shlpwreckeil  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Maaazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elweli.,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
OE8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISft  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Ouriug  Its  existence  mure  than  45,UUII  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jespi*,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Ca.mp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  W.m.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AHEBIOAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engageil  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  fur  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  ^From  $^to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  ii  yer.r. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tog,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Nineteeth  Anniversary  of  the  Bowery  Mission 
will  be  observed  with  special  services  at  the  Mission, 
No.  56  Bowery,  Just  below  Canal  stieet,  on  Sabbath,  Oct. 
30,  at  3.30  P.M.  in  connection  with  the  exercises  a  Tab¬ 
let,  erected  in  memory  of  Rev  A.  G.  Rullffson.  founder 
of  the  Mission,  will  be  unveiled.  Rev.  Dr.  1).  G.  Wylie, 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presb  terlan  Church,  will  preside. 
‘'Fanny  Crosby,”  the  blind  poetess  and  long  time ‘pe¬ 
dal  friend  of  the  Mission,  Is  expected  to  be  present  and 
has  contributed  two  original  hymns  for  the  occasion. 

All  friends  personally  interested  and  all  friends  of  the 
Mission  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  these  memorial 
services-  _ 


The  Falls  of  Niagara  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
tragedy,  but  many  marvellous  escapes  have  occurrrd 
through  courage,  presence  of  mind  or  good  fortune. 


^me  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  are  described 
hya  well-known  journalist  in  an  article  which  he  has 
written  for  the  next  volume  of  Th*  Youth’s  Compan- 


A  SEWING  MACHINE 

which  exhibits  in  liberal  combination  all  the  beat  fea¬ 
tures  inti^uced  is  the  Victor  Sewing  Machine,  made 
by  the  Victor  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  with 
lock-stitcb,  shuttle  running  light  and  quiet.  These  ma¬ 
chines  have  the  following  important  features:  Cheap¬ 
ness,  perfect  self-adjusting  and  graduated  tension,  are 
under  control  of  the  operator  and  are  always  positive  in 
tbelr  working.  They  are  entirely  self-treading  in  all 
points,  including  the  shuttle.  The  needle  is  self-setting, 
the  attachments  are  quickly  and  easily  placed  and  fas¬ 
tened.  The  shuttle  has  an  easy  oscillating  motion, 
causing  it  to  keep  its  proper  place  against  the  race. 
The  low  price  at  which  they  oner  their  machine  in  an¬ 
other  column  can  be  made  Imcause  they  manufa  tnre  in 
such  Immense  quantities  and  deal  directly  with  the 
user,  thus  saving  the  retail  dealer's  profit.  The  organs 
which  they  manufactnie  offer  equally  good  afractflons 
both  as  to  quality  and  price,  and  any  one  who  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  purchase  of  one  will  do  well  to  send  for  their 
oatalogue. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

For  tbe  second  time  the  fine  city  of  Elmira  has 
opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York. 

The  session  just  closed  began  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  October  18th,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Gamble,  the  retiring  Moderator,  from  1  Cor.  zii. 
31,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  election  of 
oCBcers.  Dr.  McKenzie,  President  of  Elmira 
College,  was  chosen  Moderator,  the  only  other 
nominee.  Dr.  Birch  of  New  York,  withdrawing 
his  name.  The  Moderator  was  conducted  to  the 
chair,  and  welcomed  with  usual  formalities  and 
a  gavel,  having  historical  connection  with  Marcus 
Whitman,  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Dr.  Waith 
and  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman  were  chosen  Assistant 
Clerks. 


FASHIONABLE  STATIONERY. 

The  use  of  handsome  stationery  confers  a  distinction 
and  a  cachet  of  approval  that  nothing  else  does.  Size 
and  shape  of  paper;  the  execution  ol  its  crest,  mono¬ 
gram,  or  address  die;  the  phraseology  of  invitations; 
the  engraving  itself.— all  are  matters  which,  though  im¬ 
portant  in  themselves,  are  nevertheless  indications  of 
knowledge  and  intimacy  with  polite  society.  These 
suggestions  are  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  house  of  Theodore  B.  Starr,  long  and  favorably 
known  to  the  fashionable  t.  orld  for  diamonds  ai  d  artis¬ 
tic  productions  in  jtwelry  and  gold  an  silver  ware,  is 
now  conducting  an  elaborately- equipped  stationery  de¬ 
partment  on  the  second  floor  of  the  warerooms,  206  Fifth 
Avenue.  Stationery  is  germane  to  Btarr's  bus'ness. 
His  metal  work  in  objects  of  use  and  articles  of  adorn¬ 
ment  has  long  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  the 
best  known  people  of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  those  who 
appreciate  artistic  work  will  And  something  to  admire 
in  Starr’s  engraving  and  die-sinking.  Special  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  ornamentation  of  note-paper;  and  nov¬ 
elties  in  stationery,  menus,  and  the  most  substantial  as 
well  as  tbe  most  delicate  and  graceful  of  writing  and 
study,  table  accessories,  will  be  in  constant  evidence. 
The  department  is  to  become  a  notable  feature  of  Starr's, 
and  that  name  on  an  envelope  is  to  mean  as  mucb  as 
the  same  name  on  a  jewel-box  or  piece  of  silver 


For  Ovor  Fifty  Years  _______ 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Stbup  has  been  used  ler  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllt 
teething  with  perfect  succeea  It  soothes  the  child,  softeL. 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  asd  is  tbe  besi 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snflere' 
immediately.  Bold  by  DmggUts  in  every  part  of  the  world 
Twen^' five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


GOING  WEST  ? 

Why  not  try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  ?  The  rates  are 
considerably  lower  than  via  other  lines,  while  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  excelled  by  none.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  Elegant  coaches  and 
powerful  locomo’ivee  have  been  purchased,  heavier  rails 
and  ties  laid,  and  substantial  structures  of  steel  and 
stone  have  replaced  the  old  bridge».  Solid  through 
trains  of  day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping  cars  are  run 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  via  both  West  Shore 
and  D.  L.  and  W.  Roads,  while  through  sleeping  cars 
are  run  between  Boston  and  Chiesgo  via  Fitchburg  and 
West  Shore  Roads,  making  no  change  of  cars  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  Erie,  Cleveland,  Fort  Wayne 
and  ChicMO.  All  trains  now  arrive  at  and  depart  from 
the  Van  Buren  St.  Union  Station  at  Chicago,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  most  convenient  station  In  the  city,  being 
located  n  the  business  center,  and  on  tbe  loop  of  tbe 
elevated  railway  sv  stem,  where  more  than  a  thousand 
trains  pass  each  day. 

For  information,  call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
291  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TBE  SFINGLER  AND  ABBOT  COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTES. 

Founded  by  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbot,  New  York,  1846. 

Tbe  Abbot  Memorial  Committee  earnestly  desires  to 
meet  at  a  Reunion  to  be  held  in  New  York  city  in  No¬ 
vember  next  as  many  as  possible  of  the  former  pupils  of 
the  Spinglerand  Abbot  Collegiate  Instit  tea,  and  kindly 
ask  any  who  may  have  information  of  such  students  to 
promptly  forwara  the  same,  with  present  address,  to 
tbe  secretary.  Miss  Gertrude  F.  McNamee,  206  West 
85th  street.  New  York. 


OONTINU.tNCE  OF  THE  THROUGH  EXPRESS 

TRAIN  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  ATLAN¬ 
TIC  CITY,  VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

On  account  of  tbe  heavy  Autumn  travel  between  New 
York  and  Atlantic  City,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  continue  its  through  express  train  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  and  Winter  seasons.  It  has  always  been 
customary  heretofore  to  withdraw  this  train  about  the 
first  of  October,  but  the  travel  has  continued  so  heavy 
this  year  that  for  the  first  time  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  It  In  service  throughout  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  months.  This  train  leaves  West  Twenty- third  Street 
Station  at  1..50  P.M.  (Cortlandt  ard  Iiesbrosses  Streets 
2.10  P.M.)  week-days.  It  Is  a  vei-tlbnled  train  composed 
of  Pullman  buffet  parlor  cars  and  Pennsylvania  stand¬ 
ard  coaches. 

Atlantic  City  was  never  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
Tbe  weather  is  superb.  Outdoor  exercise,  which  has 
always  been  a’eature  of  its  Fall  and  Winter  life,  has 
received  a  new  impetus  from  the  splendid  golf  links  of 
tbe  new  Country  Club.  The  links  rank  very  high  and 
are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  Eastern 
players. 

All  the  lariro  beach  front  hotels  will  remain  open 
through  the  Winter. 


■  CR  DA|i«>8end  lUsta-nps  for  10  packages  differ, 
kslapp  H  Wv  n6llltenti>errumesandl8articles, Book8,etc- 
I  llkka  BucklandA8on,806Montgomery,SanFranclBco,Cal. 


The  thiDgB  of  epecizl  interest  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  Synod  were  the  new  plan  of  Synodi¬ 
cal  Aid  for  the  feeble  churches,  the  servicea  to 
commemorate  the  adoption  of  the  Westminater 
Standards,  the  affairs  of  Elmira  Oollegs,  and  the 
appeal  and  complaint  of  Hermann  Warszawiak 
against  tbe  setion  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Yoie,  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  judicial 
commission. 

The  Synodical  Aid  plan,  with  all  the  wisdom 
that  has  been  displayed  in  its  formation,  asd  all 
ths  energy  and  faithfulness  that  have  been  shown 
in  carrying  it  out,  ia  far  from  reporting  ideal  re- 
aulta.  Tbe  contemplated  independence  of  aa- 
aistance  from  tbe  Home  Board  baa  not  been 
reached ;  and  the  failure  of  perfect  uniformity 
among  the  Presbyteries  in  tbe  method  of  ad- 
miniatering  aid  to  their  feeble  churcbea,  compli- 
catee  tbe  work,  and  doea  not  aa  yet  permit  a  per¬ 
fectly  aatiafactory  aolution  of  tbe  important 
problem  in  hand. 

Two  meetings  were  held  in  honor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ards,  one  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Lake 
Street  Church,  where  the  Synod  met,  and  one 
in  the  evening  at  tbe  beautifully  remodeled  First 
Church.  Tbe  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of 
New  York,  on  "Tbe  Standards  and  the  Croae, ’* 
and  waato  have  been  addreaaadon  "The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  Family  Life,"  by  Dr.  Nicbola 
of  Binghamton,  who  failed  to  appear. 

The  evening  meeting  at  tbe  First  Church  was 
full  to  overflowing,  and  two  maaterly  addressee 
were  given,  tbe  first  by  Dr.  Howard  Dufiield  on 
"Tbe  Presbyterian  Heritage,"  and  the  other  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Westminster  Aaeembly  in  tbe 
Future  of  Preebyterianiem." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  three  men 
in  our  Church  better  qualified  than  tbe  three 
above  named  to  atir  the  hearts  of  a  popular 
audience,  and  to  auatain  unfiatrging  interest  to 
the  very  last  syllable,  on  the  themes  chosen. 
Tbe  evidently  careful  preparation  of  the  apeakera, 
the  juatneaa  of  their  reasoning,  tbe  felicity  of 
their  illuatrationa,  and  the  eloquence  of  their 
diction  and  delivery,  kindled  the  warmest  enthu- 
aiasm,  and  drew  forth  the  heartiest  applause. 

Elmira  College,  of  course,  came  to  the  front 
for  tbe  notice  and  action  ao  well  deserved  by  tbe 
noble  institution.  A  reception  to  the  Synod  waa 
given  in  the  College  buildinga  on  Tburaday  even¬ 
ing,  which  was  largely  attended  and  greatly  en¬ 
joyed.  The  officers  and  atudenta  received  tbe 
crowd  of  gueets  with  the  moat  gracious  atten- 
tiona,  and  after  an  hour  or  ao  of  delightful  social 
intercourae,  the  whole  company  waa  gathered  in 
the  apacious  chapel,  and  listened  to  very  spirited 
addreaaea  by  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  Dr.  J, 
Balcom  Shaw,  and  General  Ralph  fi.  Prime, 
after  which  light  refreshments  were  served.  The 
recent  succeea  in  raising  1100,000  to  put  the 
College  upon  a  proper  footing  waa  used  to  em- 
phaaize  the  need  of  duplicating  that  sum,  ao  aa 
to  ensure  the  beneficent  work  of  tbe  inatitution 
beyond  all  peraclventure. 

At  tbe  writing  of  these  lines,  the  troublesome 
WarazBwiak  matter  waa  still  in  tbe  btnda  of  the 
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OomminioD,  with  no  likelihood  of  termioatioo 
before  a  late  hour  ou  the  afteruooD  of  Friday. 
The  Byood  at  dood  of  that  day  took  a  receea  till 
half  past  three,  the  routine  buiineee  having 
been  finished,  and  the  body  not  being  able  to 
adjourn  while  the  Ctommiaaion  was  sitting.  Im¬ 
perative  calls  upon  most  members  of  the  Synod 
had  so  depleted  the  attendance  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  present  not  many  naore  than  a  quorum 
for  the  final  action. 

At  one  of  the  sessions,  the  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  so  honored  in  Elmira,  and  so  well 
known  throughout  the  State,  came  into  ^he 
Synod,  and  was  immediately  recognised,  and 
welcomed  as  a  corresponding  member  by  a 
rising  vote.  Being  loudly  called  for,  be  rose, 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  attention  shown 
him,  and  wittily  turned  the  occasion  to  use  in 
such  neat  answers  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
member  of  the  family. 

The  Synod  accepted  an  invitation  to  bold  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  Troy.  Clebicus. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  met  in  the  First 
Church,  Asbury  Park,  October  18th  to  20tb. 
Rev.  Albert  Srdman,  D.D.,  was  elected  Modera¬ 
tor.  “We  never  bad  such  a  Synod,”  was  said 
by  those  who  have  faithfully  attended  for  many 
years.  A  missionary  conference  was  held  in  the 
church  on  the  morning  before  the  Syncd  met, 
during  which  the  “Forward  Movement”  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  presented  and 
discussed  It  wae  reported  that  thirteen  of  the 
churches  in  the  Synod  have  assumed  the  support 
of  one  or  more  missionaries  on  the  field.  The 
spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion  enkindled  in  this 
conference  breathed  also  in  the  Synod  meeting 
immediately  afterward.  Tne  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Missions  was  followed  by  a 
scene  of  the  deepest  interest  and  impressiveness. 
Fifteen  of  the  students  of  Princeton  University 
and  Theological  Seminary  appeared  upon  the 
fioor,  and  one  by  one  declared  tbeir  purpose  to 
enter  the  foreign  field  if  the  church  will  accept 
and  send  them.  The  Synod  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  engaged  in  prayer  for  the  quickening 
of  devotion  and  the  spirit  of  giving  in  the 
churches,  that  the  way  may  be  cpened  for  the 
sending  of  these  choice  young  men  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  field.  The  impression  of  the  afternoon  wae 
deepened  by  the  addresses  of  Rev.  Dr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  in  the  evening. 

As  always,  the  report  of  Synodical  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  called  forth  the  closest  attention  and 
almost  painful  interest.  In  spite  of  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  work  of  maintaining  the  mission 
churches  within  the  Synod  has  been  prosperously 
done.  The  contributions,  while  not  quite  so 
large  as  were  asked  for,  were  a  few  dollars  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  But  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  securing  this,  and  the 
probability  that  the  conditions  of  the  coming 
year  would  not  vary  materially  from  the  past, 
the  Synod  did  not  venture  to  propoee  any  en¬ 
largement  of  its  work,  but  rather  some  cutting 
in  one  direction  in  order  to  meet  imperative 
demands  in  another  The  multiplying  work 
amongst  crowding  populations  in  the  cities  and 
the  needs  of  weaker  churches  in  rural  districts 


OEATHS. 

MBSDBNHAL.I..-At  AUsutic  Cl^,  N.  J,  Oct.  5,  ISSS. 
Sosan  A.  Harlan,  wife  of  Ool.  W.  B.  Mendenhall  of 
Philadelphia,  and  mother  of  Rev.  Harlan  O.  Menden¬ 
hall.  D.D. 


alike  demand  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
entire  Synod.  By  a  rising  vote,  the  Synod  sol¬ 
emnly  pledged  itself  to  steadfast  support  of  its 
present  scheme. 

In  addition  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  its 
home  work,  the  Synod  has  now  given  to  the 
whole  church  the  valuable  services  of  the  Rev. 
John  Dixon,  D.D.,  who  has  been  Chairman  of 
the  Synodical  Home  Mission  Committee  from  the 
beginning.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  “Having  been  notified  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Rev  John  Dixon,  D.D.,  as  Chairman  of 
this  Committee,  Synod  desires  to  place  on  record 
its  profound  appreciation  of  the  conspicuously 
useful  services  of  Dr.  Dixon  to  this  Committee, 
and  through  it,  to  the  Church  and  the  State ; 
to  congratulate  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  upon 
securing  such  a  valuable  addition  to  its  direct 
ing  force  and  to  bespeak  for  Dr.  Dixon  the 
abundant  blessing  of  God  in  his  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  position.” 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence  showed  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  total  contributions  of  the  churches,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  contributions  to  each 
Board,  and  that  while  New  Jersey  stands  third 
in  the  list  of  the  Synods  in  the  amount  of  its 
total  contributions,  it  ranks  highest  in  the  aver¬ 
age  per  member,  namely,  84.72. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  Observance.  In  addition  to  the  repor. 
of  the  Committee  upon  that  subject,  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Israel  W.  Hathaway, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Sabbath 
Union,  and  rfsolutions  adopted,  both  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Sabbath-school  Work,  urging  pastors  and 
elders  to  still  more  careful  instruction  of  the 
Sabbath-schools  and  young  people  as  to  the 
binding  obligation  as  well  as  the  , inestimable 
value  of  the  Sabbath  and  its  sacred  observance. 

The  following  resolution  from  the  report  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Temperance  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States:  “This  Synod  has  learned  with  profound 
grief  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the 
canteens  in  tbe  army.  We  remonstrate  against 
the  practice,  not  only  as  subversive  of  tbe  dis 
cipline  and  health  of  the  troops,  but  as  ruinous 
to  tbe  morale  of  those  young  men,  freely  given 
by  the  homes  of  our  country  for  the  defense  of 
our  flag;  and  we  most  earnestly  petition  tbe 
President  of  tbe  United  States  to  exercise  bis 
power,  if  possible,  to  close  tbe  canteen.” 

The  Committee  charged  with  tbe  duty  of  secur 
ing  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  tbe  old  Scots 
Church  on  Free  Hill,  of  tbe  first  recorded  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Rev.  John  Boyd,  tbe  first  Presbyterian  minister 
ordained  upon  American  soil,  reported  such  suc¬ 
cess  in  tbeir  work  that  the  Synod  directed  them 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  monument 
as  soon  as  the  way  seems  perfectly  clear. 

Addresses  of  great  interest  were  delivered  on 
behalf  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church ;  by  Rev. 
Wilson  Pbraner,  D.D.,  for  Home  Missions;  Rev. 
John  F.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  for  Freedmen;  Rev. 
John  A.  Liggett,  D.D.,  for  Ministerial  Relief; 
Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge  for  Education,  and  Rev 
John  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  for  Aid  for  Colleges. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  observance  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Synod  made  an  offer¬ 
ing  fhr  Ministerial  Relief. 

The  Synod  will  meet  at  Asbury  Park  again 
next  year.  Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 
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WOODIiAWN  CEMETRRT. 
OODLAWN  8TATION  (Mth  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  No.  SO  East  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,B9 Carmine 8t., N.Y. 


WANTED,  either  tatoring,  or  a  position  as  compan¬ 
ion  or  governess  in  a  familr,  by  a  yonng  woman 
qualified  by  college  education  and  some  experience  in 
teaching.  Beet  of  references.  Address  C.  W.  H..  care 
The  Evangelist. 


The  morning  service  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  begins  at  half  past  10  o’clock 
— this  pioneer  church  having  never  deferred  to 
the  tendency  to  lateness,  which  has  obtained  in 
both  church  and  domestic  appointments,  the  last 
few  years.  The  congregation  is  growing  and 
prospering  under  Dr.  Chichester’s  vigorous  lead, 
notwithstanding  the  down  town  location  of  its 
beautiful  church  edifice — on  Indiana  avenue  at 
Twenty-first  street. 


French  Novelties. 

Ladies’  Polonaise  Matinees, 
Crepon  Wrappers, 

Polka  Dot  Silk  Petticoats. 


Children’s  Wear. 

School  Frocks,  Dancing  School  Gowns, 
Cloth  Suits,  Jackets  and  Reefers, 
Long  Coats. 

5c>toou)wa^  i 

NEW  YORK. 


A  WELL-APPOINTED  CHURCH. 

Tbe  Preebyterisu  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
formerly  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Williamsport,  Petnsylvania  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  tbe  14th  day  of  February,  1897,  has, 
during  tbe  last  eighteen  months  been  re  build¬ 
ing,  and  has  just  completed  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  church  edifice  in  tbe  State — out¬ 
side  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  A  new 
site  having  been  chosen  in  tbe  most  central  part 
of  tbe  residence  portion  of  tbe  city,  on  it  has 
been  reared  a  massive  structure  of  white  Avcn* 
dale  marble,  in  tbe  decorative  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  Tbe  roof  is  of  green  glased  Persian 
tiling,  surmounted  by  graceful  carved  fiuiale  and 
a  copper  louver.  Tbe  interior  decorations  and 
furnishings  are  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of 
the  exterior,  being  the  work  of  J.  and  R.  Lamb 
of  New  York  City.  Tbe  stained  glass  windows, 
by  Lamb  and  Tiffany,  are  maeterpiecee  of  art. 
The  organ,  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  pipes, 
was  built  by  Hook  and  Hastings  of  Boston. 

The  form  of  tne  interior  is  octagonal,  the  fioor 
inclined,  and  the  pews,  of  richly  carved  quar¬ 
tered  oak,  are  curved  in  arrangement.  Tbe 
color  scheme  of  the  decoration  is  in  olives;  it  is 
chaste,  cburcbly,  and  suggestive  in  its  symbol¬ 
ism.  Tbe  effect  of  the  interior  is  harmonious,  s 
unit,  rich  rather  than  pretentious,  and  tbs  ar¬ 
rangement  of  tbe  building  in  every  particular 
is  Bucb  as  to  secure  the  greatest  utility,  and 
adaptation  of  modern  methods  of  cburcb  work, 
work  for  “the  people.” 

With  a  ground  area  of  100x130  feet,  the  main 
auditorium  is  so  contrived,  by  being  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  accommodate  an  audience  of  twelve 
hundred,  and  abundant  space  is  afforded,  in 
three  etories,  fcr  class  and  reading  rooms,  a 
creche,  ladies’  parlor,  kitchen,  bicycle  acd  boys’ 
club  rooms.  Tbe  Truetsee  of  tne  cburcb,  who 
constitute  tbe  building  committee,  have  made 
everything  subeeivient  to  tbe  spiritual  wcrk  of 
the  church,  and  have  been  blessed  with  a 
marked  degree  ef  succees. 

The  dedication  of  this  cburcb,  which  took 
place  on  Sabbath,  October  2d,  was  preceded  by 
a  week  of  eervices,  beginning  with  a  meeting  of 
tbe  Presbytery  of  Northumberland.  Several  of 
tbe  addressee  of  the  week  were  of  great  helpful¬ 
ness  to  s  people  entering  upon  a  new  and  enlarged 
era  of  church  work  ;  notably  those  delivered  by 
Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Holmes  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr  Shaw, 
out  of  hie  phenomenal  experience  as  pastor  of 
the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  a  church  of 
over  one  thousand  members  which  has  come 
into  existence  and  attained  its  present  propor¬ 
tions  during  tbe  last  decade,  is  well  able  to  im¬ 
part  to  others  something  of  the  secret  of  bis  own 
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WEDDING  STATIONERY. 

Samples  furnished. 

Theodore  B.Starr, 

2o6  Fifth  Avenue, 

MADISON  SQUARE, 

Extending  through  to  1126  Broadway. 


happy  and  aucceaeful  experience.  Or.  Holmee’a 
text,  “An  Open  Door,”  wae  made  the  theme  of 
an  impreeaive  and  thoughtful  sermon,  well 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  entire  week  was  a  high  and  sacred  festival, 
culminating  in  a  union  communion  service  on 
Sahhath  morning,  in  which  the  five  Presbyterian 
Ohurchee  of  the  city  took  part.  In  the  afternoon 
the  sermon  of  dedication  was  delivered  by  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Carter,  who  is  just  clos¬ 
ing  the  ninth  year  of  his  pastorate.  It  was  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  discourse,  an  inspiration  to 
the  earnest  workers  of  this  busy  and  beneficent 
congregation.  Thus  this  church,  which  has  had 
so  marked  a  record  in  the  past,  enters  into  the 
future  with  promise  of  larger  usefulness. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK 

East  Omondaoa. — The  Rev.  L.  R.  James,  late 
of  Liverpool,  New  York,  has  removed  to  East 
Onondaga,  where  he  may  be  addressed. 

Buffalo.  —  Kenmore  Presbyterian  Church, 
Buffalo,  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Hamilton,  pastor,  re¬ 
ceived  eleven  persons  into  memberehip  October 
16th,  all  adults— five  on  profesairn  of  faith  and 
six  by  certificate. 

HuNTiNQTOif  Lomo  IsLAND — The  Sccopd  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Rev.  S.  H.  Seem  pastor,  an- 
nunces  a  series  of  evangelistic  services  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evenings,  viz.  :  October  27ib,  Rev.  Alfred 
W.  H.  Hooden  will  preach  on  “The  Overcomers 
of  the  New  Testament;”  November  3J,  Rev.  W. 
W.  Knox,  D.D.,  will  speak  on  the  exhortation, 
“Let  us  draw  near;”  and  on  November  lOtb, 
Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  will  preach  on  “The 
Opened  and  the  Closed  Door.”  The  first  sermon 
of  this  series  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  on 
the  evening  of  October  19tb.  A  very  important 
service  is  thus  rendered  by  busy  city  pastors,  the 
time  being  arranged  for  their  convenience,  and 
^t  it  is  probably  just  as  acceptable  to  the 
Huntington  pastor  and  congregation  as  if  falling 
on  the  evening  of  their  usual  week  evening  ser 
vice. 

Ohipman. — The  Rev,  James  Robertson,  pastor 
of  Waddington  Scotch  Church,  has  been  called 
to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal  in  the  loss  of  hie 
eldest  son  and  namesake,  who  died  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  General  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  on  October  20tb.  James  Robertson,  Jr., 
was  a  bright,  promising  lawyer,  who,  although 
only  32  years  of  age,  bad  already  served  two 
terms  as  a  republican  in  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  and  bad  attained  a  conspicuous  place  as  a 
lawyer,  being  in  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
Griggs.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and 
marked  Christian  character.  At  the  opening  of 
the  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  C, 
Second  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  was  soon 
mads  Corporal.  At  the  camp  at  Jacksonville  he 
nthered  the  germs  of  his  fatal  malady  and  was 
uken  down  shortly  after  hie  return  to  Patrraon. 
After  two  weeks  of  illness  he  passed  away  as 
stated,  while  his  father  was  attending  Synod  at 
Elmira.  Services  were  held  over  the  body  in 
Paterson,  and  again  in  the  old  home  church  a 
very  large  concourse  gathered  on  Sunday,  the 
23d  inst.  to  testify  to  their  honor  for  the  son 


and  sympathy  with  the  father  and  his  family, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Robinson  of  Potsdam  officiating  at 
the  service.  Interment  was  made  at  Madrid, 
New  York,  which  is  four  miles  from  the  Old 
Scotch  Church,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  has 
ministered  with  marked  success  for  fifteen  years. 

Albany.— The  State  Street  Church  have  been 
listening  to  the  Rev.  J,  J.  Lawrence,  their  pM- 
tor  elect,  for  two  or  three  Sabbaths  past,  with 
great  interest  He  has  made  an  excellent  im¬ 
pression  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  for  one  so  re¬ 
cently  from  the  other  aide.  W.  H.  C. 

Rev.  William  Parker,  a  young  North  of  Ire¬ 
land  man  and  graduate  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
offers  his  servicvs  for  Gospel  meetings  to  any 
vacant  church  or  to  any  pastor  desiring  such 
labor,  his  remuneration  being  only  his  expenses. 
Us  is  not  without  some  experience  in  this  work 
which  be  proposes,  until  he  secures  a  pastorate. 
His  address  is  99  Clinton  Avenue,  Albany, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Lauington. — This  church  is  happy  under  the 
care  of  its  new  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  Merle  Mellen, 
formerly  of  Newark.  Mr.  Mellen  is  an  earnest 
and  spiritual  preacher,  and  is  beloved  by  all  his 
congregation.  In  temporal  affairs  too,  the 
church  is  prospering.  During  the  summer  the 
entire  property  has  been  repaired  and  painted. 
The  parsonage  is  now  fitted  with  steam  heat. 
And,  best  of  temporat  blessings — the  church  has 
been  cleared  of  all  indebtedness.  The  situation 
is  hence  one  to  cheer  pastor  and  people,  as  they 
enter  upon  the  work  of  autumn  and  winter. 

Montclair.— Special  daily  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  First  Cturch,  preaching  by  the  Rev, 
R  S.  Pearson,  an  evangelist  from  Virginia,  for 
two  weeks  past,  with  increasing  interest.  The 
several  Presbyterian  churches  and  missions  of 
the  city  have  united  in  the  evening  services  and 
the  pastor.  Dr.  W.  F.  Junkin,  speaks  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  evangelical  power  and  mani¬ 
fest  good  result  of  the  sermons  and  the  services. 
The  wiee  purpose  to  rouse  and  quicken  the 
churches  at  the  opening  of  the  season  is  likely, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  fulfilled.  As  a  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational  centre,  Montclair  stands 
among  the  first  of  the  great  suburban  commu¬ 
nities.  The  best  blood  of  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  churches  is  drawn  to  these  centres  and  the 
debt  of  the  churches  in  such  places  to  the  city  is 
being  recognized  more  fully  every  year.  It  is  a 
development  of  church  extension  without  a 
parallel  in  history. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, — At  the  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  this  Presbytery  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  Synod,  at  .\sbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
October  19tb,  James  K.  Anderson,  James 
Nevin,  David  S.  Curry,  and  Leopold  S.  Bur¬ 
rows  of  Princeton  Seminary,  were  received  as 
candidates  for  licensure,  under  our  care  Rev. 
Albert  Reid  was  received  by  certiUcate  from  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  accepted  a  call  to 
Kingston  Church,  and  arrangements  made  for 
his  installation  on  November  2d  The  death 
of  Rev  Benjamin  C.  Van  Cleve  at  Princeton, 
September  26tb,  was  announced,  in  the  46th  year 
of  bis  age.  An  obituary  was  presented,  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  full  upon  our  Minutes, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary:  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  was  born  at  Webster  Mills.  McConnells- 
burg,  Pennsylavn  a,  March  6tb.  185.3,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in 
1883,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1886.  His 
connection  with  this  Presbytery  was  as  pastor  of 
Milford  and  Holland  Churches,  where  bis  labors 
were  most  successful  in  tneir  growth  and  effi 
ciency.  Separated  as  those  churches  were  by 
several  miles,  his  over  exertions  after  seven 
years’  Lbors.  compelled  him  to  ask  for  a  disso 
lution  of  bis  relatione,  which  was  granted,  to 
the  deep  regret  of  both  churches  and  Presbytery 
in  1896.  After  a  year’s  comparative  rest,  (for 
he  could  not  be  idle, )  be  felt  sufficiently  strond 
to  take  another  charge  or  charges,  which  be  had 
accepted  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Canaan 
Centre,  New  York,  and  Canaan  Four  Corners. 
Within  a  week  after  the  removal  of  his  family 
there  be  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  before  the 
pastoral  relation  was  constituted,  and  was 
brought  to  Pricceton.  A  widow  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  not  only  mourn  bis  departure,  but  bis  many 
former  parishioners  and  friends,  and  the  whole 
Presbytery.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Maater,  and  has  entered  into  bis  rest  and  reward. 

A  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Montrose. — This  church  which  has  been  a 
light  upon  a  bill  for  nearly  ninety  years,  has, 
owing  to  many  deaths  and  removals  during  the 
past  few  years  ccarcaly  held  its  own  numer'cally, 
the  average  number  being  aboui  350.  While  most 
of  the  members  are  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
none  are  persons  of  wealth,  and  the  income  of 
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very  many  ia  ao  limited,  that  the  plea  uf  hard 
timea  le  pretty  eure  to  be  advanced,  when  there 
is  an  unusual  call  for  financial  aid.  Thia  doea 
cot  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  benevolent 
work  of  the  church,  for  its  high  standard  in  thia 
respect  hee  been  well  maintained.  Indeed  there 
have  been  a  few  who  have  felt  that  the  church 
was  giving  to  the  cause  of  mieaione  more  than 
ita  means  would  justify.  At  recent  annual  meet- 
icga  of  the  Society,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
was  a  growing  deficit  in  the  accounts,  which  be¬ 
came  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Truateee. 
There  were  leverai  ways  of  accounting  for  thia, 
but  the  real  and  most  prominent  reason,  was 
found  to  be  a  spirit  of  indifference — some  were 
Black  in  meeting  their  financial  obligatioca  to 
the  Society,  and  others  neglected  them  altogether. 
A  few  felt  that  the  paator  was  paid  a  larger  salary 
than  the  church  could  afford,  and  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  was  a  amaller  salary, 
or  a  emaller  paator- not  that  anybody  really  hM 
anything  agaicat  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton,  D.D.,  who 
had  been  the  beloved  paeior  fcr  sixteen  year* 
— but  there  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  aome 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change.  The  im¬ 
mediate  prosTOct  of  it  came  in  a  atartling  man¬ 
ner,  for  on  the  11th  of  April  laet.  Dr.  Benton 
tendered  hie  ree  gnation  of  the  pastorate  to  th« 
Seteion,  and  at  the  close  of  bis  sixteenth  anni¬ 
versary  eermon  on  the  following  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  publicly  announced  hia  resignation  to  the 
large  and  greatly  aurpriaed  congregation.  The 
Seaeion  was  almost  unanimous  in  asking  him  to 
withdraw  it,  and  expreaeiona  of  profound  regret 
and  Borrow  that  he  had  been  led  to  take  thia 
etep,  were  beard  on  every  side.  On  the  lOlh  of 
May  following,  a  meetirg  of  the  church  and 
congregation  wsa  called  to  take  action  on  the 
resignation,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  vote  waa 
found  to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the  withdrawal 
of  it.  A  few  weeks  afterward  the  paator  an¬ 
nounced  hieacquiesence  in  the  nearly  unanimoua 
request  of  hie  people.  This  was  a  great  relief  to 
all,  but  the  indebtedneea  was  eteadily  increasing 
instead  of  diminishing.  Everybody  waa  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  war,  and  the  atirnng  events  of  the 
timea.  But  ae  the  time  passed  by,  it  wae  felt 
that  there  wae  a  great  ne^  of  quickening  of 
spiritual  interest  in  the  church.  To  thia  end 
there  wae  a  call  for  Rev.  B.  E.  Davidson,  the 
evaneeliet,  to  hold  union  services  in  the  place, 
which  he  commenced  on  the  lltb,  and  continued 
until  the  25tb  of  S  ptember.  There  were  very 
evident  tokens  of  the  divine  favor,  and  the 
church  received  a  large  epiritual  bleeeing.  The 
people  received  the  good  evangelist  heartily,  and 
the  pastor  postponed  hie  annual  vacation,  to 
work  with  him.  The  interest  waa  largely  among 
the  young  people,  and  tnere  are  very  many  who 
will  long  remember  this  second  visit  of  Mr. 
Davidson  with  gratitude  and  thankegiving.  The 
indebtedneaa  did  not  now  seem  ao  formidable, 
and  there  wae  a  general  feeling  that  it  ehould  be 
wiped  out  as  eoon  aa  poeeible.  The  Trustees 
thought  it  beet,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for 
needed  repairs,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  prepared  a  circular,  aetting  forth 
all  these  items,  makins  a  total  amount  of  a  little 
over  11,500.  On  the  following  Sabbath  morning, 
October  16th,  the  pastor  preached  a  nirring  ser¬ 
mon  from  Matt.  vi.  20:  "Lay  up  for  yourielvas 
treaaurea  in  heaven,”  at  the  close  of  which  he 
appealed  to  the  congregation  for  pledges  to  wipe 
out  the  indeb'edneee  There  were  prompt  re- 
epoDsee— a  few  for  $100— more  for  fifty  and 
twenty  five  doliare — then  smaller  aume  until  it 
was  announced  that  only  $13  more  was  needed, 
and  one  of  the  elect  ladies  pledged  hereelt  for 
that  amount.  Everybody  eeemed  surprised  and 
joyful,  that  the  thing  waa  done  so  quickly.  The 
long  meter  doxology  was  eung  heartily,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  on  the  following  day  it  waa 
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BROADWAY  &  IITH  STREET.  j 

Fine  Goods. 

Black  Velvet  Bayadere  Stripes,  with  silk 
mixtures  of  Green,  Blue,  Brown  and 
Bed, 

S2.00  per  yard. 

Miraere  Velvet  Dress  Goods,— a  corded 
tabrlc  showinsT  a  blendir  of  three  shades 
in  each  coloring, 

$2.50  per  yard. 

Tucked  Covert  Cloth,  woven  in  fine  knife 
plaits,  stylish  mixtures  of  Tan,  Brown, 
Green, 

$1.50  per  yard. 

Wool  Rhadametta,  satin  face,  with 
bright  colored  back, 

$1.50  per  yard. 

Silk  Twist,  Cord  Tringline,  a  $2.00 
fabric, 

$1.25  per  yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


•  common  remark  that  Preabyteriana  here  looked 
rery  happy  I  The  interest  ia  such  that  more 
than  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Trustees  is 
likely  to  be  raised.  Pastor  Benton  and  wife  now 
feel  at  liberty  to  take  their  vacation,  and  the 
best  wishes  of  their  dear  people  go  with  them. 

3  3.  8 

XOSTBOBB,  Pa  ,  October  18,  1898. 

Qrmantown. — The  October  number  of  The 
Journal  of  the  First  Church,  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  a  very  handsome  folio,  with 
ornate  title  page,  and  full  page  pictures  of  the 
church  edifice  and  of  the  new  organist,  Mr. 
RumII  King  Miller,  a  native  with  culture  and 
training  from  many  sources,  home  and  foreign. 
Dm  Journal  is  the  product  of  many  minds  and 
hearts;  showing  life,  seal  and  the  strength  of 
unity.  It  speaks  affectionately  of  the  eighty- 
eiztb  anniversary  of  its  senior  elder.  Dr.  Thomas 
MuKellar,  one  of  whose  musical  confessions  of 
faith  and  experience  holds  the  place  of  honor  in 
its  pages.  The  paptor  is  Mr.  Charles  R.  Erdman 
of  ministerial  lineage  and  high  attainment.  In 
this  church,  Presbyterianism  is  at  its  best,  and 
reveals  the  hidings  of  its  power. 


M.  Barkley  of  the  Forest  Avenue  Church,  pre 
sided  as  Moderator  pro  tern.,  and  propounded 
the  constitutional  questions.  The  sermon,  aa 
able  comparison  of  Christianity  and  Infidelity, 
as  manifested  in  their  fruits,  was  preached  by 
Rev.  R  J.  Service,  D.D.,  of  the  Trumbull  Av 
enue  Church.  Rev.  W.  D.  Sexton  of  the  Beth¬ 
any  Church,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  William  S.  Jerome,  for  several  months  M  id- 
erator  of  the  Session,  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Clark  and  his  wife  were  cirdia'ly 
greeted  by  all,  at  the  cIom  of  the  service,  and 
all  hope  that  a  happy  and  prosperous  pastorate 
has  now  begun. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. — At  the  meeting  of 
Detroit  Presbytery,  on  October  18th,  Rev. 
George  B  Crawford  was  received  from  the  Free 
bytery  of  Newton,  and  his  installation  fixed  for 
Thursday  evening,  October  27 ih. 

KANSAS. 

Prksbytkby  of  Topeka. — This  Presbytery  met 
in  the  Third  Church  of  Topekr,  October  lltb, 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring 
Moderator,  the  R-v.  John  S  Glendeniiog.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Page  as  chosen  Moderator,  with 
Rev.  S.  F.  Wilson  and  Hon.  D.  D  Hoag  as 
Clerks.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  John  McKean 
was  reported.  A  memorial  was  read,  and  prayer 
offered.  Rev.  Frank  D.  Breed  was  receive! 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Emporia,  having  become 
stated  supply  of  the  Riley  Church;  and  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Howell  from  the  Presb}teiy  of 
Lamed,  to  labor  with  tbe  Baldwin  Church. 
Licentiate  W.  W.  Kilpatrick  was  transferred  to 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Solomon.  The 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  between  tbe  Rev. 
H.  G.  Mendenhall.  D.D.,  and  tbe  First  Church 
of  Kansas  City.  It  was  done  in  the  face  of  most 
strenuous  objections  from  the  church,  at  the 
reiterated  request  of  the  pastor  who,  through  tbe 
death  of  relatives  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a 
long  period  of  time.  Tbe  relation  has  been  a 
most  ha^y  one.  Tbe  pastoral  relation  of  tbe 
Rev.  C.  C.  Armstrong,  and  the  Central  Kansas 
City  Church  is  also  dissolved  at  their  mutual 
request.  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Olathe  for  its 
April  session.  8.  C. 

MUSIC. 

The  colamns  of  oar  Music  Department  are  open  to 
oontribntlons  upon  any  sabject  relating  to  mnslc  and 
ts  Improvement  In  the  devotional  service  In  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting,  and  the  church. 


CHURCH  MUSIC  AND  SECULAR  MUSIC. 

In  a  valuable  paper  published  in  “Music,” 
Professor  Edward  Dickinson  dwells  much  upon 
the  sharp  division  that  roust  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  purpose  of  music  as  a  sacred  art  and 
as  a  secular  art.  He  thinks  that  tha  forma  of 
secular  music  cultivated  simply  for  their  art- 
forms  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  abstract 


OHIO. 

Qbkxi(vii,lx.— Tbe  Rev.  William  M.  Swan  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  this  church. 

ILLINOIS. 

PoxTiAO. — Rev.  J.  H.  Hatfield  for  between  three 
and  four  years  the  very  acceptable  pastor  of  the 
PNsbyterian  Church  at  Harvard  Illinois,  has 
accepted  the  call  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pontiac,  Illinois,  and  will  shortly  remove  to  that 
place.  In  parting  with  him,  the  Harvard  con¬ 
gregation  adopted  a  Minute  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Hatfield’s  faithful  and  efficient  lators  among 
them,  and  cordially  commending  him  to  his  new 
diarge. 

MICHIGAN. 

MiLiAif. — Rev.  W.  C.  Macbeth  has  accepted 
the  call  of  this  church. 

Drboit. — Firat  Church.— Rev,  P.  V.  Jenness 
was  installed  on  Monday  evening,  October  19tb, 
as  assistant  ptator  of  the  old  historic  First 
Ohurch.  Rev.  George  E.  Thompson  presided, 
and  propounded  tbe  constitutional  questions. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Clark,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon 
from  the  text,  “Tbe  church  of  the  living  God, 
tbe  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth.”  Rev.  J. 
M.  Barkl^  nve  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  A.  H.  B  arr  to  tbe  people. 

Dxtboit. — Weatminater  Church  —A  large  con- 
mntion  gathered  on  Tuesday  evening.  October 
18th.  to  witness  the  installation  of  Rev.  John 
Brittan  Clark,  late  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  as 
pastor  of  this  church,  and  successor  of  Rev.  J. 
M.  Patterson,  now  of  Cbic^o.  Mr  Clark  bad 
previously  bMn  received  into  tbe  Presbytery 
from  tbe  Manhattan  Congregational  Association, 
after  a  very  satisfactory  examination,  ^v,  J. 


leauty  of  musical  strains,  “ia  not  for  tbe  pur- 
poM  of  imparting  ideas  outside  the  music 
itself,”  and  that  church  music  should  stand  on 
a  different  basis,  and  must  be  a  servant  not  a 
master,  and  forego  tbe  right  to  produce  sensuous 
and  seitbetic  pleasure  as  an  end  in  itself,  “to 
become  subordinate  to  the  sacred  text  and  em¬ 
ploy  its  perauasive  powers  to  enforce  Divine 
truth  upon  the  heart,  and  direct  tbe  emotions 
which  it  creates  not  to  itself,  but  toward  tbe 
supreme  object  of  worship.  At  the  instant  it 
tsnds  to  become  dominant  over  tbe  idea  which  it 
is  supposed  to  assist,  at  that  instant  it  abuses 
its  privilege  and  ia  justly  liable  to  ignominoua 
expulsion. 

“Yet  music,”  he  continues,  “is  leas  willing 
than  any  other  art  to  assume  this  secondary  rela¬ 
tion.  Architecture  serves  the  purpooe  of  utility; 
sculpture  and  painting  may  easily  become  decora¬ 
tive.  But  music  acts  with  such  immedia'.eness 
and  intensity  that  it  often  seems  as  though  it 
were  impossible  for  her  to  be  anything  but 
supreme  when  she  puts  forth  all  her  energies. 
We  may  force  her  to  became  prosaic  and  com¬ 
monplace,  but  that  does  cot  meet  the  difficulty. 
For  it  is  the  very  beauty  and  emotional  power  of 
music  which  tbe  church  wishes  to  use.  but  bow 
shall  this  be  prevented  from  asserting  itself  and 
sweeping  away  the  listener’s  fancy  upon  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  ecstacy  in  which  piety  has  no  place  7 
Let  any  one  study  his  sensations  when  a  trained 
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When  the  yellow  flag  of  quarantine 
ia  hoisted  over  a  dwelling  it  means  disease 
and  danger.  So  when  the  yellow  flag 
flies  in  the  face — when  the  cheek  is  sallow 
and  the  clear  white  of  the  eye  is  dyed 
saffron — there  is  danger.  It  i$  liver 
trouble.  The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  organs  of  the  body.  On  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  functions  depend 
human  health  and  happiness.  When  the 
liver  fails  of  its  duty,  poisons  at  once  be¬ 
gin  to  generate,  and  other  organs  of  the 
body  become  involved.  Never  neglect 
the  liver  if  you  value  health.  If  you  are 
suffering  from  liver  trouble,  begin  at 
once  the  use  of  Ater’s  Pills  and  you  will 
find  prompt  relief  and  permanent  cure. 

”/  was  so  veakened  hf  liver  troMa  that 
1  could  aearedy  lifl  my  head.  Wkila  in 
thia  condition  I  began  the  uaa  tf  Aytr’a 
Pilla,  and  finding  (Umoat  immadiiUs  bon^t, 
eontinuad  their  uaa  until  J  was  eurad  of 
my  complaint." 

H.R.W.  BENTLEY, 

Towner,  N.  D. 
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choir  pouie  over  him  a  flood  of  glorious  harmony, 
and  he  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  is  a  devotional  uplift  or  an  esthetic 
afflatus  that  has  seized  him.  Any  one  who  sub- 
jecte  himself  to  such  scrutiny  will  know  at  once 
what  is  that  problem  of  music  in  the  Church 
which  has  puzzled  pious  men  for  centuries,  and 
which  has  entered  into  every  historic  movement 
of  Church  exteneion  or  reform.  .  .  . 

In  studying  the  history  of  Church  music  we 
are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  secularizing 
tendency  always  makes  its  appearance  in  times 
of  decline  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  when  periods 
of  security  and  ease  have  followed  peril,  or  when 
missionary  ardor  has  abated  Such  periods  often 
coincide  with  those  in  which  musical  skill  and 
science  have  become  highly  developed,  especially 
when  musical  culture  outside  the  Church  has 
reached  such  a  degree  of  brilliancy  that  the 
artistic  instinct  that  must  necessarily  exist  in  a 
good  church  musician  is  roused  to  emulation. 
At  such  momenta,  tbe  Church  is  often  ready  to 
compromise,  usually  under  the  specious  plea 
that  she  must  make  her  service  as  attractive  as 
the  theatres  and  concert  balls  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  When  the  drift  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  the  Church  music  has  become 
thoroughly  degraded,  earnest-miqded  men  pro¬ 
test,  and  a  sentiment  of  reform  begins  to  assert 
itself.  But  this  reform  never  becomes  complete 
unless  a  revival  occurs  in  the  general  life  and 
spirit  of  the  Church,  and  when  this  quickening 
takea  place,  the  reformed  music  re-inforcee  it, 
and  each  acts  with  salutary  power  upon  tbe 
other.  .  .  . 

“A  failure  to  grasp  the  true  ideal  function  of 
this  branch  of  tbe  service  is,  therefore,  the  secret 
of  the  inability  of  to  much  Church  music  to 
realize  its  true  mission  ;  for  we  cannot  expect  tbe 
standard  of  tbe  choir  to  rise  higher  than  that 
of  tbe  congregation  which  supports  it.  Beside 
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this  UDConBoioae  worldlinecB.  maDy  abuua  ariae 
from  perverted  real,  and  thia  likewise  comee 
from  lack  of  aerioua  thought.  When  a  society 
engages  a  number  of  brilliant  solo  singers,  .  .  . 
encourages  the  choir  to  perform  pieces  of  a 
showy  and  ad  captandum  character,  graciously 
allowing  a  few  moments  for  prayer  and  remarks 
by  the  minister,  who  is  inspired  by  the  coo- 
sciousnees  that  he  is  the  least  valued  member 
of  the  troupe,  for  the  time  being,  and  all  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  Church  as  a  place  of  entertainment — 
what  shall  we  sny  of  itf  .  .  .  The  irregular 
doings  of  many  choirs,  their  ignorance  of  the 
proper  limitations  of  artistic  display  in  the 
house  of  Qod,  or  their  frequent  cntemptuous 
indifference,  can  alwa}s,  in  the  last  re£ort,  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Church  authorities. 

“How  many  a  clergyman  has  come  down  from 
his  desk,  after  a  Sunday  service,  sad  at  heart 
because  he  felt  that  the  serious  impression  he 
had  hoped  to  make  upon  his  people  bad  been  nul¬ 
lified  by  the  exploits  of  the  choir  or  organist  I 
The  intrigue  and  bargaining  for  showy  singers 
which  goes  on  just  before  the  let  of  May  in  the 
churches  of  our  cities;  the  negligence  that  turns 
loose  raw,  unthinking  boys  and  girls  upon  the 
organ  bench,  with  no  fatherly  injunction  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  solemnity  of  the  office;  the  absurd 
'music  committee’  system  which  puts  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  singers  and  the  whole  direction  of  musi¬ 
cal  methods  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  music  in  general  and  of  its 
adaptation  to  religions  service— these  are  some 
of  the  contrivances  which  bring  the  service 
music  into  a  state  at  which  the  irreverent  scoff 
and  the  judicious  grieve.  It  may  be  that  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  lies  a  lack  of  real  respect  lor 
music  which  still  characterizes  us  ss  a  nation. 
At  any  rate,  it  betokens  a  disregard  of  the 
meaning  and  office  of  music  in  divine  worship. 

“In  seeking  a  remedy  for  these  abuses,  the 
writer  lays  down  two  principles:  First,  Church- 
music— in  which  I  now  include  words  and  tunes 
— must  be  universal  in  its  application,  the  text 
must  refer  to  experiences  and  emotions  which 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  author  alone,  but  which 
all  believers  share.  Church  song  is  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  inward  life  of  the  spirit— a  life  eo 
lost  in  the  Divine  that  no  one  can  claim  it  as 
in  any  way  bis  own  exclusive  possession.  .  .  . 
All  Church-song  is  in  one  sense  congregational. 
All  believers  are  one  in  respect  to  the  need  of  a 
larger  life  and  in  the  blessedness  of  a  common 
redemption.  There  is  a  music  which  enters  into 
this  common  motive,  which  intensifies  it,  lends 
it  a  more  vivid  self-consciousness,  imparts  to  it 
a  sacred  joy,  and,  by  its  heavenly  flame,  helps 
to  kindle  the  spiritual  impulse  which  brings  it 
to  light.  Music  that  accomplishes  such  an  end 
is  proper  Church-music,  whatever  its  name  or 
form  may  be. 

“The  second  rule  of  Church  music,  that  it 
should  be  restrained  and  elevated,  follows 
naturally  from  the  other ;  for  music  that  is  im 
personal,  univercal  and  rpiritually  penetrating 
must  inevitably  be  free  from  flippancy,  sensu- 
ousneas  and  passion.  It  will  subordinate  rhythm 
and  nervous  excitement  to  melody  and  harmony, 
and  these  will  not  disguise  the  sacred  text  or 
triumph  over  it,  but  will  illuminate  and  magnify 
it,  and  carry  its  inspired  message  immediately 
to  the  heart.  Such  music  will  symbolize  not 
only  the  beauty  of  religious  ideas,  but  also  their 
solemnity  and  majesty. 


A  gentleman  of  humane  feelings  and  religious 
principles  witnessed  with  deep  pain  a  man  lash¬ 
ing  his  horse  along  a  country  road,  and  heaping 
curses  on  the  unfortunate  brute.  “Stop,  stop, 
my  man,  “  he  cried.  “Don’t  }ou  know  it  is 
not  only  very  cruel  to  whip  your  horse  like  that, 
but  also  very  absurd  to  be  making  use  of  those 
oaths  to  him,  for  Hie  poor  animal  do->s  not  un 
derstand  a  single  word  of  that  language.’’ 
“Bure,  yer  honner,  it’s  bis  own  fault  if  he 
doesn’t  understand  it,”  said  the  driver,  “for 
he  bears  enough  of  it  evwy  day.” 


THIS  UNFIMSUKD  SONO. 

It  was  after  a  well-fought  battle, 

A  day  of  carnage  and  toll. 

That  our  suffering  heroes  were  carried 
O’er  the  blood-stained  Cuban  soil. 

Where,  the  tree-tope  their  only  shelter. 

With  gaping  wounds  they  lay. 

The  boys  and  tbetr  gallant  leaders. 

Weary  and  sore  from  the  fray. 

Groans,  though  they  tried  to  hush  them. 

Came  from  lips  that  were  ashen  pa  e. 

As  the  surgeons,  with  gory  fingers. 

And  hearts  that  dare  not  quail. 

We!  e  straining  each  nerve  in  the  effort 
To  bindage  the  ble  ding  and  torn 
For  the  journey  down  to  81-bo-ney 
That  must,  ere  the  night,  be  borne. 

There  lay  a  Captain  and  Major 
Who  bad  led  In  the  gallant  fight 
'Gainst  the  entrenched  foe  at  Guaslmas, 

And  won  for  the  cause  of  the  right. 

With  bones  that  were  crushed  to  powder 
By  the  awful  Mausers’  thrust. 

They  bravely  bore  their  anguish— 

But  God  knoweth  we  are  but  dust. 

Through  the  gloom  and  awful  stillness 
Tnere  rose,  on  the  stifiing  air. 

The  sound  of  softened  singing. 

And  each  listened  the  voice  to  hear. 

“  My  country,  the  pride  rf  the  Pilgrims, 

The  land  where  my  fathers  have  died  1” 

And  a  chorus  ol  trembling  voices 
Joined  with  a  patriot's  pride. 

The  icene  was  tragic  and  gruesome ; 

The  surgeons  were  thrilled  as  they  wrought 
For  the  men,  who,  through  suffering  and  hardship. 
Loved  the  land  for  which  they  had  fought : 

“  Freedom  ring  I”  joined  the  quavering  voices, 

“  From  mountains,  from  rocks  and  from  rills," 

And  burning  anew  with  fresh  courage. 

They  sang  of  the  dear,  “  i  empled  hills." 

But  one  voice  •  ame  slow,  and  more  slowly— 

It  seemed  like  an  echo  of  tong. 

As  faint  and  faltering  it  followed. 

And  sought  the  sweet  notes  to  prolong. 

“  Land— of— the— Pilgrims— ”  It  halted ; 

“  Let  -  Freedom—"  unBnlshed  the  tone. 

For  one  more  brave  soul  had  been  wafted 
Where  suffering  and  strife  are  unknown. 

They  covered  the  still  face,  and  gently 
The  soldier  was  borne  to  his  reet 
'Neath  the  dank,  tropin  growth  of  the  cactus. 

Far  from  those  who  had  loved  him  the  best. 

A  prayer  ruse :  God  bless  all  who  suffer 
For  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 

And  comfort  each  mother  whose  heart-strings 
Are  wrapped  round  her  boy  in  his  grave  t" 

Joseph  INI  C.  Goodale. 

Incident  related  in  "  Recollections  of  Guaslmas"  In 
September  Scribner’s. 


KIPLING  CONVBBT  TO  PROHIBITION. 

It  takes  a  great  man  to  confesa  that  be  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  again 
proves  his  greatness  by  recanting  his  anti-prohi 
bition  principles  after  seeing  two  young  girls 
made  drunk  by  two  men  in  a  concert  hall.  No 
matter  whether  bis  conclusions  be  right  or  wrong, 
be  commands  respect  when  he  says : 

Better  it  is  that  a  man  should  go  without  his 
beer  in  public  places,  snd  content  himself  with 
swearing  at  the  narrow -micdedncsa  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  ;  better  it  is  to  poison  the  inside  with  very 
vile  temperance  drinks,  and  to  buy  lager  furtively 
at  back  doors,  than  to  bring  temptation  to  the 
lips  of  young  fools  such  as  the  four  I  bad  seen. 

I  understand  now  why  the  preachers  rage 
against  drink.  I  have  said  “There  is  no  harm 
in  it,  taken  moderately;’’  and  yet  my  own  de¬ 
mand  for  beer  helped  directly  to  send  those  two 

Sirls  reeling  down  the  dark  street  to— God  alone 
nows  what  end. 

If  liquor  is  worth  drinking,  it  is  worth  taking 
a  little  trouble  to  come  at— such  trouble  as  a 
man  will  undergo  to  compass  his  own  desires.  It 
is  not  good  that  we  should  let  it  lie  before  the 
eyes  of  children,  and  I  have  been  a  fool  in 
writing  to  the  contrary.— From  the  Boston  Pilot. 

A  Welshman  who  was  in  London  when  exten¬ 
sive  sewering  operations  were  in  progress,  lost 
bis  watch.  He  reported  the  matter  to  Scotland 
Yard,  and  the  officials  said  they  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  fled  the  missing  time-keeper. 
Shortly  afterward  Taffy  again  visited  the  metrop 
oils,  and  saw  street  alter  street  turned  up.  He 
was  told  in  all  thirty  six  miles  of  road  were  in 
the  same  condition.  He  rushed  down  to  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  and  exclaimed  to  the  wondering  in¬ 
spector:  “I  didn’t  think  I  was  giving  you  all 
that  trouble.  If  you  don’t  find  the  watch  by 
Sunday,  1  wouldn^t  break  up  anymore  streets.'^’ 
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Important 

Announcement 


We  have  at  our  diepoeal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  98  Oombination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  reviaed  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subecrib- 
ere  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  moat  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  publiehed.  It  has  ■ 
Concordance  with  4,000  referencea,  4,000 
queetione  and  anawers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  msM  of 
other  leachere’  helps.  The  oommenda- 
tione  from  perecaie  all  over  the  United 
Statee,  who  have  atready  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  s 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  aent  to  any 
neio  Bubecriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  13.00,  and  the  Oombination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreHSgs 
paid)  to  the  addreaa  of  such  subacriber, 
or  Buch  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  hie  order. 

Any  old  aubecriber,  lending  ua  I2.2B 
and  the  eignature  of  four  peraona  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  coat,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Oom¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  hia  or  her 
addreae  free  of  cost.  (But  the  12.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  eubecription  of  any  old 
Bubecriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
thia  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  aa  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subaoribera  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marveloua  offers. 
Addreaa 

The  ETangalist  Publishing  Go., 

ISa  nfth  AvmM,  Maw  Tark  01'  y 
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THE  SECOND  TRIAL  BEFORE  PILATE. 

[  From  a  fortbooming  Tolome,  oopTrightod,  18B8,  Flem- 
i>o  H.  ReTau:.  Compaet.] 

By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  BJL 
John  gviii.  39. 

Pilate  moat  here  felt  much  mortified  when  be 
heard  that  Herod  had  aent  Jenna  back  to  hia 
tribunal.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Jewish  mon¬ 
arch  would  ao  settle  the  matter  that  there  would 
be  DO  need  for  him  to  choose  between  bin  con- 
ncienoe  and  his  fear  of  the  Jewish  leaders.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  It  was  decreed  that  he  should 
pronounce  the  judicial  sentence  on  our  Lord, 
and  so  on  bimielL 


BLAGKING  APPUEDAND  APPUEO  AND  POUSHED  VmH  ACLOI^ 
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Now  was  the  time  for  him  to  act  deciaiveljr  and 
to  say  clearly  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  the 
unrighteous  deed  to  which  these  priests  were 
urging  him.  To  hare  done  so  firmly  and  deci¬ 
sively,  and  before  they  could  further  infiame 
popular  passion,  the  whole  matter  would  have 
come  to  an  end.  Alas  1  he  let  the  golden  moment 
slip  past  him  unused,  and  every  succeeding 
moment  made  it  more  impossible  for  him  to 
retrieve  it. 

Pilate  is  one  of  the  most  notable  inetances  in 
history  ol  the  fatal  error  of  preferring  expedi¬ 
ency  to  principle.  He  wished  to  do  right,  but 
not  to  do  it  avowedly  because  it  was  right.  He 
wished  to  do  right  without  seeming  to  do  it, 
or  making  a  positive  stand  for  it.  And  in  con¬ 
sequence  be  was  finally  entrapped  into  doing  the 
very  deed  which  he  had  taken  the  greatest  trouble 
to  avoid.  Therefore,  on  the  plains  of  time  he 
stands  as  a  beacon  and  warning;  and  to  all  who 
do  not  dare  to  oppose  the  stream  of  public  pas 
Sion  and  practice  with  the  single  aflSrmation  of 
infiexible  adherence  to  righteousness,  the  voice 
of  inspiration  cries  aloud,  “Remember  Pilate  I" 
However  promising  a  tortuous  course  may  look, 
it  will  certainly  end  in  disaster.  However  dis¬ 
couraging  a  righteous  one  may  appear,  it  will 
at  last  lead  out  into  the  open.  And  in  doing 
the  right  thing,  be  sure  to  speak  out  firmly  at 
once.  It  may  be  harder  for  the  moment,  but  it 
will  be  always  easier  afterwarda  One  brave 
wotd  will  put  you  into  a  position  of  moral  ad¬ 
vantage,  from  which  no  power  shall  avail  to 
shake  or  dislodge  you. 

Such  a  word,  however,  Pilate  failed  to  speak ; 
and  when  Jesus  was  again  brought  before  him, 
be  besan  to  think  of  some  way  by  which  he 
might  do  as  conscience  prompted,  without  run¬ 
ning  counter  to  the  Jewish  leaders.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  summoned  around  him  the  chief  priests 
and  rulers  of  the  people.  The  latter  are  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned,  as  though  Pilate  thought  that 
his  beet  method  of  saving  Jesus  would  be  by 
appealing  over  the  heads  of  the  priests  to  the 
humanity  of  the  common  people.  When  all  were 
again  assembled,  he  made,  as  Luke  tells  us,  a 
short  qwech  to  them,  reiterating  his  conviction 
of  his  innocence,  corroborating  his  own  opinion 
by  Herod’s,  and  closing  by  a  proposal  which 
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he  hoped  would  meet  the  whole  case.  “I  will 
therefore  chastise  Him  and  release  Him.’’  Was 
there  ever  such  a  compromise  T  A  little  before 
he  had  solemnly  aflBrmed  that  he  could  find  in 
Him  no  fault  at  all,  but  if  that  were  the  case, 
why  chastise  Him?  And  if  He  were  guilty  of 
the  charges  brought  against  Him,  as  chas  ise 
meet  might  seem  to  suggest,  surely  He  should 
not  be  released.  Pilate  meant  to  do  tbe  beet. 
The  cbaatisement  was  intended  as  a  sop  to  the 
priests,  and  to  win  their  acquiescence  to  their 
victim’s  release.  But  it  was  not  straightforward, 
or  atrong,  or  right.  And  like  all  compromiees, 
it  mieer«bly  failed. 

Those  keen  Jewish  eyes  saw  in  a  moment  that 
Pilate  bad  left  tbe  ground  of  aimple  justice.  Be 
had  shifted  from  tbe  principle  on  which  Roman 
law  was  generally  administered,  and  they  saw 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  bringing  aufBcient 
pressure  to  bear  on  bim  and  they  could  make 
him  a  tool  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  fell 
purpose  on  which  their  heart  was  eet  This  pro¬ 
posal.  therefore,  was  swept  ignominiouely  away, 
and  Pilate  could  never  regnin  tbe  position  he 
bad  renounced. 

Pilate  then  resorted  to  another  expedient  for 
saving  Jesus.  It  was  the  custom  to  carry  out 
capital  sentences  at  feast  times,  which  were  tbe 
occasions  of  great  popular  convocations ;  but  it 
was  als)  customary  for  tbe  governor  to  release 
any  one  prisoner,  condemned  to  death,  whom  the 
multitude,  on  the  Passover  week,  might  agree  to 
name.  Pilate  recollected  this,  and  also  that 
there  was  a  notorious  criminal  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion,  who  for  sedition  and  murder  had  been 
arrested  and  condemned  to  die.  It  occurred  to 
him  that,  instead  of  asking  tbe  people  generally 
whom  they  wished  him  to  releaae,  he  ahould 
narrow  tbe  choice  and  present  the  alternative 
between  Barabbas  and  Jesus.  They  would  hardly 
iiil,  he  thought,  to  choose  tbe  release  of  this 
pale  prisoner,  who  was  innocent  of  crime,  and, 
indeed,  bad  lived  a  life  notable  for  its  benevo¬ 
lence. 

Pilate  took  care  to  announce  his  proposal  with 
the  greateat  effect.  The  vast  apace  before  his 
palace  was  rapidly  filling  with  excited  crowds, 
who  guessed  that  something  unusual  was  astir, 
and  were  pouring  in  surging  volumes  into  the 
piaxsB  sitbougb  it  was  still  early.  That  he 
might  be  tbe  ^tter  seen  and  beard  be  ascended 
a  movsbls  rostrum,  or  judment-seat,  which  was 
placed  on  tbe  teaeellsted  pavement  that  ran  from 
end  to  end  of  tbe  palace.  “Whom  will  ye,’’  he 
asked,  “that  I  release  unto  you.  Barabbas,  or 
Jesus  which  is  called  the  Obristf’’  Aod  then 
he  suggfs'.ed  the  answer:  “Will ye  that  I  releaae 
unto  yon  the  King  of  tbe  Jewa  ?’ 

At  this  moment,  and  perhaps  whilst  waiting 
for  their  answer,  a  messenger  hurried  to  speak 
to  bim  from  his  wife.  It  muet  have  been  moat 
unusual  for  her  to  interfere  with  hia  judicial 
acta;  but  she  had  been  so  impressed  with  a 
dream  about  her  huababd’a  connection  with 
Jesus,  the  prisocer  who  stood  before  him,  that 
she  was  impelled  to  urge  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Him.  It  was  a  remarkable  epis^e, 
and  must  have  made  Pilate  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  bis  dilemma. 

It  was  still  not  abaolutely  too  late  to  eet  him¬ 
self  free  by  tbe  abeolute  expression  of  his  will. 
But  hie  temporising  policy  was  making  it  im¬ 
mensely  difficult,  and  be  wsa  becoming  every 
moment  more  entangled  in  the  meehee  of  the 
mere!  lees  priests 

He  had  hoped  much  from  bis  la«t  proposal, 
but  was  destined  to  be  bitterly  disappointed. 
The  chief  priesis  and  elders  -had  been  busy 
amongst  the  crowds,  persuading  and  moving 
them.  We  do  not  know  tbe  arguments  they 
would  employ ;  but  we  all  know  how  inflammable 
a  mob  ia,  and  presently  tbe  name  of  Barabbas 
began  to  Bonnd  ominously  from  amid  tbe  hub¬ 
bub  and  murmur  of  that  sea  of  human  beings. 


Presently  tbe  isolated  cries  spread  into  a  tamal- 
tuoua  clamor,  which  rang  out  in  the  morning 
air.  “Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas  I’’ 

Pilate  seems  to  have  been  dumbfounded  at  this 
unexpected  demand ;  and  said,  almost  pitifully, 
“What  then  shall  I  do  with  Jesus,  which  is 
called  ChriatT”  Aa  though  he  had  said,  “  Yoa 
surely  cannot  mean  that  He  should  suffer  the 
fate  prepared  for  a  murderer  I’’  Then  they  cried 
out  for  the  first  time,  “To  tbe  cross,  to  the 
croee  !  Crucify  Him  I  Crucify  Him  I’’ 

Pilate  bail  failed  twice;  be  felt  that  be  was 
being  swept  away  by  a  current  whiih  he  could 
not  stem,  and  which  whb  becoming  at  every 
moment  deeper  and  swifter.  But  he  was  very 
anxioua  to  release  Jeeus;  and  so  he  tried  to  rea¬ 
son  with  them,  and  said,  “Why,  what  evil  bath 
He  done  f’  But  he  might  as  reasonably  have 
tried  to  argue  with  an  angry  sea,  or  with  a  pack 
of  wolves.  He  felt  this,  and,  mustering  s  little 
show  of  authority,  said:  “I  have  found  no  cause 
of  death  in  Him ;  I  will,  therefore,  chastise 
Him,  and  release  Him.’’  Bnt  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  met  by  an  infuriated  about  of  disap¬ 
proval.  “They  were  instant  with  loud  voices, 
requir.ng  that  He  might  be  crucified.’’  “They 
cried  out  tbe  more  exceedingly.  Crucify  Him.’’ 
A  littli  before  tbia  Pilate  had  been  beaieged 
for  six  days  in  hia  palace  at  Caisarea  by  similar 
crowds,  whose  persistent  fury  at  lait  compelled 
him  to  give  in  to  them.  He  dared  not  provoke 
similar  scenes,  lest  they  should  result  in  a  revo¬ 
lution.  When  be  saw  that  be  could  prevail 
nothing,  but  that  ratber  a  tumult  waa  made,  he 
called  for  water.  He  said  to  himeelf,  “I  am 
very  sorry;  tbie  Man  ia  innocent,  and  I  abould 
like  to  save  Him.  But  I  have  done  my  beat, 
and  can  do  no  more  I  will,  at  least,  relieve 
myself  of  the  reeponsibility  of  his  blood.  Slave, 
bring  me  water  !’’ 

As  he  washed  bis  hands  be  said,  “I  am  clean 
of  tbe  blood  of  this  righteous  Man ;  see  ye  to 
it.”  “Yes,  yee, ’’  cried  those  bloodthirsty 
voices,  “hia  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  chil¬ 
dren.’’  See  bow  God  sometimes  takes  men  at 
their  word.  Tbe  blood  of  Jeeua  was  required 
of  that  generation  at  tbe  sack  of  Jerusalem,  forty 
years  afterwards ;  and  it  has  been  rej^ired  of 
their  children  through  all  tbe  sgee.  Wbv  that 
wandering  foot,  found  in  every  land,  yet  home* 
leee  in  all  f  Why  the  hideoua  tortures,  plunder¬ 
ings,  and  msesscres  of  tbe  middle  ages  T  Why 
the  modern  Jew  bate,  disguised  under  tbe  mota 
refined  term  anti  Semiti$m  f  Why  the  banish¬ 
ment  from  their  holy  places  for  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  7  AH  ia  attributable  to  that  terrible  im¬ 
precation  which  attracted  to  tbe  race  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  Victim  It  doee  not  exculpate 
them  to  aey  that  they  did  not  realiie  who  Jeana 
wi^  and  that  they  would  not  have  crucified 
Him  if  they  had  realised  hia  Divine  dignity. 
They  are  being  punished  to  day,  not  bmuaa 
they  crucified  uie  Son  of  God  knowing  Him  to 
be  such,  but  because  they  crucified  One  against 
whom  they  could  allege  no  crime,  and  whose  life 
bad  been  full  of  truth  and  grace. 

After  be  had  washed  his  hands  Pilate  gave 
eentence  that  it  should  be  as  they  required,  sod 
“released  unti  them  bim  that  for  sMition  and 
murder  had  been  cast  into  prison,  whom  they 
desired;  but  be  delivered  Jesus  to  their  will.” 

Those  condemned  to  die  by  crucifixion  flirst 
underaent  tbe  hideous  torture  of  the  scourge. 
This,  then,  was  inflicted  on  Jesus,  and  it  was 
carried  out  in  the  inner  court  yard  by  the 
Roman  soldiery,  under  Pilate’s  direction.  “Then 
Pilate  took  Jeeue.  and  scourged  Him.”  Stript 
to  tbe  waist,  and  bound  in  a  stooping  posture 
to  a  low  pillar.  He  was  beaten  till  tbe  officer  in 
charge  gave  tbe  signal  to  stop.  Tbe  plaiM 
leathern  tbonga,  armed  at  the  ends  with  lead 
and  sharp-pointed  bone,  cut  tbe  back  open  in 
all  directions,  and  inflicted  euch  torture  that 
tbe  sufferers  generally  fainted,  and  often  died. 

But  the  acourging  in  tbia  case  did  not  satisfy 
the  aoldiera,  whom  acenea  of  this  nature  had 
brutoliied.  They  had  been  told  by  their  com- 
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radee  of  the  mockery  of  Herod’s  psisoe,  sod 
they  would  not  lag  behind.  Had  He  been  robed 
in  mockery  as  King  of  the  Jews,  then  He  shall 
pose  as  mock  emperor.  They  found  an  old  pur 
pie  robe,  wove  eome  tough  thorns  into  a  mimic 
crown,  placed  a  long  reed  in  His  hand  as  sceptre, 
then  bowed  the  knee,  aa  in  the  imperial  court, 
and  cried,  “Hail,  King  of  the  Jewsr’  Finally, 
tiring  of  their  brutal  jests,  they  tore  the  rera 
from  His  hands,  smote  Him  with  it  on  His 
thorn-girt  brow,  and  struck  Him  with  their 
fiats.  We  cannot  tell  how  long  it  lasted,  but 
Jesus  bore  it  all— silent,  uncomplaining,  noble. 
There  was  a  majesty  about  Him  which  these 
indignities  could  not  suppress  or  disturb. 

Pilate  bad  never  seen  such  elevation  of  de¬ 
meanor,  and  was  neatly  struck  by  it.  He  was 
more  than  ever  OMirous  to  save  Him,  and  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  that  spec¬ 
tacle  of  sorrow  and  majesty  might  arrest  the  fury 
of  the  rabble.  He  therefore  led  Jesus  forth 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple 
robe,  and,  stationing  Him  where  all  could  see. 
said,  “Behold  the  Man  I  Behold  Him  and  ad¬ 
mire  !  Behold  Him  and  pity  I  Behold  Him 
and  be  content!”  But  the  priests  were  obdurate. 
There  is  no  hate  no  virulent  as  religious  hate, 
and  they  raised  again  the  cry,  “Crucify  Him, 
crucify  Himl”  Pilate  was  not  only  annoyed, 
but  provoked.  “Take  ye  Him,”  he  said,  in 
surly  tones,  “crucify  Him  as  best  ye  can;  my 
soldiers  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
foul  need.  ” 

Then  it  was  that  the  Jewish  leaders,  in  their 
eagerness  not  to  lose  their  prey,  brought  forward 
a  weapon  which  they  had  been  reluctant  to  use 


STARVING 

in  the  Midst  of  Pienty. 


That's  what  people  with  poor  digestion  are  doing  every 
day.  They  have  no  appetite  or  If  they  do  have  an 
appetite  and  eat  what  they  require  It  does  them  no  good, 
be^nse  the  stomach  does  not  digest  It  and  the  ferment- 
Ing  mass  of  food  becomes  a  source  of  disease,  of  head¬ 
ache,  sleeplessness,  languor  and  the  thousand  and  on* 


MR.  JUD80N  A,  STANION. 

symptoms  of  disordered  digestion.  Mr.  Judson  A. 
Stanlon,  the  great  Church  and  Sunday  School  worker 
and  president  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  St.  Louis 
Mo.,  says: 

“I  have  had  to  be  extremely  careful  what  I  ate 
Many  things  were  Indigestible,  and  after  a  hearty  dinner 
I  could  scarcely  keep  awake.  I  never  have  been  sick  In 
bed,  but  have  had  a  great  deal  of  Inconvenience  from 
Indigestion.  Since  I  learned  of  the  merits  of  Stuart’s 
TaUets  I  keep  them  In  my  desk  or  carry  them  In  my 
pocket,  and  find  that  I  can  eat  anything  at  all  without 
discomfort.  They  were  recommended  to  me  by  a  friend 
who  is  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  I  cannot  afford  to  be 
drowsy  after  lunch,  and  And  these  tablets  lust  the  thing 
to  assist  digestion  and  keep  all  my  faculties  wide¬ 
awake.”  Stuart’s  Drspepsia  Tablets  promptly  relieve 
and  cure  all  forms  of  indigestion.  They  have  done  it  In 
thousands  of  cases  and  will  do  It  in  yours.  The  reason 
is  simple.  They  digest  the  food  whether  the  stomach 
works  or  not,  and  that’s  the  whole  secrer,  .^t  all  drug¬ 
gists,  60  cents  a  box.  For  book  on  stomach  diseases, 
giving  valuable  advice,  address,  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Mich. 
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is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish ;  it  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid 
form.  There  is  no  dust  and  no  odor,  and  the 
result  is  a  brilliant  polish  without  labor.  It 
has  the  largest  sale  of  any  stove  polish  on 

earth.  J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


“We  have  a  law,”  they  aaid,  “and  by  that  law 
He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the 
Bod  of  Qod.  ”  We  hardly  koow  how  much  those 
words  meaot  to  Pilate,  but  they  awakened  a 
strange  awe.  “He  was  the  more  afraid.”  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  old  stories  of  mythol¬ 
ogy,  in  which  the  gods  walked  the  world  in  the 
semblance  of  men.  Could  this  be  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  strange  majesty  in  this  wonderful 
Sufferer,  whose  presence  raised  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  passion  and  ferment  7  Bo  he  took  Jesus 
apart,  and  said  to  Him,  “Whence  art  Thou  7” 
“Art  Thou  of  human  birth,  or  more  7”  But 
Jesus  gave  him  no  answer.  This  is  the  fifth 
time  that  He  had  answered  nothing ;  but  we 
can  detect  the  reason.  It  would  have  been  use¬ 
less  to  explain  all  to  Pilate  then.  It  would  not 
have  arrested  his  action,  for  he  had  lost  control, 
but  would  have  increased  his  condemnation. 
Yet  his  silence  was  itielf  an  answer ;  for  if  He 
had  been  only  of  earth  Ue  could  never  have 
allowed  Pilate  to  entertain  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  He  might  be  of  heaven. 

Pilate’s  pride  was  touched  by  that  silence. 
It  was  at  least  possible  to  assert  a  power  over 
this  defenceless  prisoner,  which  had  been  defied 
by  those  vindictive  Jews.  “Speakeet  Thou  not 
unto  me  f  Knowest  Thou  not  that  I  have  power 
to  release  or  to  crucify  Thee  7”  And  Jesus  an¬ 
swered,  “Thou  wouldst  have  no  power  against 
Me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above ;  there¬ 
fore,  he  that  delivered  Me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin.”  In  these  words  our  Lord  seems  to 
refer  to  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  specially  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  who  was  now 
venting  on  Him  all  hie  malice.  At  this  moment 
the  serpent  was  bruising  the  heel  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  shortly  would  bruise  his  head.  It 
would  appear  aa  though  our  Lord  were  address¬ 
ing  kind  and  compassionate  words  to  Pilate. 
“Great  as  your  sin  in,  in  abusing  your  preroga 
tive,  given  to  you  from  above,  it  is  less  than 
the  sin  of  that  evil  spirit  which  has  cast  Me 
into  your  power,  and  is  urging  you  to  extreme 
measures  against  Me.  The  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning.  ”  Even  in  his  sore  travail,  the 
Lord  was  tender  and  pitiful  to  this  weak  and 
craven  soul,  and  spoke  to  it  as  though  Pilate 
and  not  He  were  arraigned  at  the  bar. 

Pilate  was  now  more  than  ever  set  on  his  deliv¬ 
erance  “He  sought  to  release  Him.  ”  And  then 
the  Jews  brought  out  their  last  crushing  and 
conclusive  argument,  “If  thou  release  this  man, 
thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend ;  everyone  that  mak- 
eth  himself  a  king,  speaketh  against  Caesar.” 
Pilate  knew  what  that  meant,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  let  them  have  their  way,  they  would  lodge 
an  accusation  against  him  for  complicity  with 
treason  before  his  imperial  master.  Already 
strong  representations  had  been  made  in  the 
name  quarter  against  his  maladministration  of 
his  province,  and  he  positively  dare  not  risk  an¬ 
other.  “When,  therefore,  he  heard  tteee words, 
he  brought  Jesus  out,  and  sat  down  on  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  at  a  place  called  the  Pavement,  and 
it  wav  about  the  sixth  hour.  ” 

With  ill  concealed  irritation,  and  adopting  the 
recent  phraseology  of  the  priests,  he  raid.  Be¬ 
hold  your  King!  At  which  they  cried,  “We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar.  Away  with  Him; 
away  with  Him;  crucify  Him.”  It  gave  Pilate 
savage  pleasure  to  put  the  cup  of  humiliation 
to  tuir  lips,  and  make  the-n  drain  it  to  its 
dregs.  “What I”  said  he;  “shall  1  crucify  your 
King  7”  Then  they  touched  the  lowest  depth 
of  degradation,  as,  abandoning  all  the  r  Messi¬ 
anic  hopes,  trampling  under  foot  their  national 
pride,  they  said.  “We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.” 
At  last,  therefore,  he  delivered  Jesus  to  them 
to  be  crucified,  signed  the  usual  documents,  gave 
the  customary  order,  and  retired  into  his  palace, 
aa  one  who  bad  heard  bis  own  sentence  pro 
Dounced,  and  carried  in  bis  soul  the  presage  of 
his  doom. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Strsst. 

Has.  Julias  Hbath,  Ohalrman. 

Miss  Asbib  R.  Bbals.  dor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Olaba  Fiblo,  Treasurer. 

Mna  Aliob  OMatbs,  Snpt. 


SOME  CHEERING  NOTES. 

“Deed  I  does  love  fiowera,  ”  aaid  the  old  col¬ 
ored  woman  who  has  a  news  stand  over  on  Ninth 
avenue,  where  she  can  be  found  faithful  to  her 
post  at  all  hours  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
She  smiled  at  our  Visitor,  aa  she  saw  her  bring¬ 
ing  the  nosegay,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Down  town  folks  gets  all  the  fiowera, 
we  never  sees  them  up  this  way.” 

To  get  such  an  appreciative  greeting  would 
make  up  for  going  some  blocks  out  of  one’a  way 
to  carry  the  fragrant  blossoms  to  the  faithful, 
hard  working  soul,  who  gets  so  little  brightness 
in  her  life.  One  reason  why  the  mission  of  fiow- 
ers  is  so  blessed  is  that  they  never  suggeit  alms, 
but  only  a  sweet  neighborly,  friendly  spirit  that 
cannot  hurt  or  harden  the  tendereat  susceptibili¬ 
ties,  and  we  are  always  sorry  when  the  season  for 
their  sweet  ministrations  closes. 

Mrs.  B.,  a  little  widow  who  has  been  living 
in  a  miserable  dark  room  of  a  rear  bouse,  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  support  her  five  children,  broke 
down  with  malaria  during  the  summer  and  bad 
to  give  up  her  office  cleaning.  She  would  have 
been  utterly  discouraged  without  our  help  and 
care  but  is  now  well,  owing,  she  says,  “to  the 
good  milk  Miss  Meyer  sent  her.  ”  She  has  just 
found  three  cheerful  attic  rooms,  and  came  in 
with  great  delight  to  tell  ue  about  them,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  begin  her  work  again,  and 
if  we  could  only  advance  her  rent  for  thie  first 
month,  she  was  sure  she  could  “manage  al] 
right  for  the  winter,”  An  we  readily  acquiesced 
in  her  suggestion  she  went  off  hopeful  and 
happy. 

We  have  bad  another  cheerful  visitor  within 
the  last  few  days,  but  must  leave  her  story  for 
next  week,  as  we  want  to  add  a  special  plea  for 
our  sewing  school.  Owing  to  unavoidable  causes, 
such  as  illness  or  absence  from  the  city,  four  of 
our  most  faithful  teachers  are  unable  to  return 
this  winter,  and  we  have  always  been  so  short- 
handed  there  that  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to 
begin  the  work  without  some  fresh  volunteers. 
Misa  Cushier,  the  efficient  head  of  the  school, 
who  has  carried  it  along  successfully  from  the 
beginning,  writes:  “I  think  the  post  of  diffl. 
culty  in  the  poet  of  honor,  no  have  no  thought 
of  surrender,  but  do  wish  we  might  have  some 
re  inforcements.  ”  She  has  postponed  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school  one  week,  until  the  fifth  of 
November,  with  the  hope  of  getting  some  help. 
Are  there  not  any  of  our  readers  who  could 
come  down  on  Saturday  mornings  at  ten  o’clock  7 
A  hundred  little  girls  are  eagerly  waiting  to  be¬ 
gin  the  winter’s  work  The  pleasant  rooms  are 
there,  and  the  school  in  well  organized,  it  ought 
not  to  suffer  for  the  lack  of  teacners. 


F’or  a  Nerve  Tonic 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H  M.  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says :  “I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic.” 
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Walter  Baker  &Co!s 

^  Breakfast 


The  standard  for 
Purity  and 
Excellence . 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  certain  men 
who  sell  Linens  from  house  to  house  throughout 
the  country  have  repeatedly  represented  them¬ 
selves  as  our  agents.  Such  representation  is 
absolutely  false.  We  employ  no  agents,  and 
have  never  done  so.  We  therefore  warn  our 
patrons  and  people  generally  against  dealing 
with  anyone  who  suggests  in  any  way  that  he 
is  in  any  sense  our  representative. 
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ARMOURS 
WHITE  SOAP 


JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 


A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH.  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

It’s  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  wHot 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  know  its  ARMOUR'S. 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND  f?  » 

LEAVESTOE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET  ’^^0 


(Sole  Place  of  Business) 

“THE  LINEN  STORE,” 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


159  Pages  nt  Maps  of  the 
Countries  of  the  World,  in¬ 
cluding  Cuba,  Philippine  is¬ 
lands,  Porto  Rico.  Cape  Verde 
Isles,  the  West  indies,  Alaska 
and  Spain.  Evsry  map  cor¬ 
rected  up  to  date. 


TO  ANYONE  8ENDINQ  U8 
$3.00  With  s  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 
We  mill  delloer  this  Atlas,  exprsssag 
paid. 

In  theae  exciting  times  no  one 
can  read  intelligently  without 
an  up-to-date  Atlis.  We  can 
furnish  a  limited  number  of 
theae  Atlases  on  above  condi¬ 
tions. 
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